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AFMA Extends 
Nutrition Awards 
Another 3 Years 


CHICAGO — The awards program 
of American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. to recognize three outstanding 
college nutrition research scientists 
each year has been extended for an- 
other three years. 

This was announced by W. T. Dia- 
mond, AF'MA secretary-treasurer and 
secretary of AFMA’s Nutrition Coun- 
cil. The council supervises the pro- 
gram for AFMA. Each of the recip- 
ients in the program will receive 
checks for $1,000 at the meetings of 
their respective science associations, 
and recognition at AFMA’s annual 
convention. 

Award-winning scientists are select- 
ed by the cooperating science groups: 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion; American Dairy Science Assn., 
and Poultry Science Assn. 

Thirty four college scientists have 
received this recognition since the 
programs were inaugurated in 1948. 
Recipients during 1958 included Dr. 
Charles A. Lassiter, Michigan State 
University; Dr. F. W. Hill, Cornell 
University, and Dr. Orville G. Bent- 
ley, South Dakota State College. 

The three-year extension was made 
possible by recent action of the 
AFMA board of directors and will 
carry the program through 1962. 





USDA Official 
Rejects Emergency 
Action on Poultry 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—In a letter to the 
House Agriculture Committee, Clar- 
ence Miller, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, rejected recommenda- 
tions of a House sub-committee which 
set forth a series of emergency ac- 
tions by USDA to support shell egg 
and broiler prices. 
The Miller communication was pre- 
viously forecast when Secretary Ben- 
(Turn to POULTRY, 


page 80) 





FDA Issues 


Statement 


Clarifying Drug Status 


WASHINGTON—The Food & Drug 


Administration late this week issued | 


its statement clarifying the current 
status of estrogens and arsenicals in 
feeds under the Delaney amendment 
to the new food additives law. 

The statement of policy concerns 
the status of certain veterinary drug 
ingredients said to be capable of 
“inducing cancer in man or animal.” 

While no specific products are men- 
tioned in the statement, estrogens 


and arsenicals are involved, it is ex- 





Continued Big Egg Output 
And Low Prices Foreseen 


WASHINGTON—Despite a buying 
program of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, egg prices are expected 
to remain at a low level through the 
remaining weeks of spring into early 
summer. 


This week’s USDA poultry and egg | 


situation report says it appears egg 
production is likely to continue above 
last year for some months—perhaps 
even to the end of the year. 





Higher Broiler Prices Seen by Late July; 


Sustained Egg Set Decline First Since 1954 


WASHINGTON—A lift in broiler 
prices in late July to a level higher 
than the 1959 average to date may 
come from a reduced supply com- 
pared with last year and the usual 
summer gain in price strength. 

The Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture says cutbacks to date will 
reduce broiler marketings after late 
July. Weekly egg settings for broiler 
chicks, under pressure of low broiler 
prices, dropped below last year’s 
level in the third week of April and 
continued lower into mid-May. This 
is the first such decline in weekly egg 
settings for broiler chicks since late 
1954, when weekly reports were be- 
gun for the 22 principal states. 

Average broiler prices in mid-April 
were 16.3¢ lb.—the lowest average 
for this season since 1940, USDA re- 
ports. Prices in important producing 
areas in mid-May were nearly the 
same as a month earlier. 

Broiler feed prices are a few cents 
per hundred pounds lower than last 
year, “but this difference,” says 
USDA, “does not begin to compensate 
for the decline in the price of broil- 
ers.” At 3.3 Ib. of broiler mash that 
could be bought with the value of a 
pound of broiler the April ratio was 
0.6 point below the 1958 average. A 
typical physical conversion ratio of 
feed to broiler is about 2.5 lb. to 1. 
Allowance for the feed cost leaves 
only a narrow margin to cover other 


costs. pre 
After feed, the largest remaining 





cost is for the chick. Ordinarily, ex- 
plains USDA, producers expect to pay 
10@12¢ for a day-old broiler chick, 
and when this cost per head is spread 
over the typical 3-lb. marketing 
weight per bird, it becomes equivalent 
to 3@4¢ lb., and has approximately 
the same cost effect as about three 
fourths of a pound to a pound of feed. 
Latest reports made available to 
AMS list broiler chick prices as hav- 
ing been reduced to an average of 9¢ 
in April, but reports from the field 
(Turn to BROILER PRICES, page 80) 








Prices for graded eggs of the bet- 
ter qualities during April and for May 
up to last week were the lowest since 
1941—and this price level, lower than 
1958's, probably will hang on at least 
for the duration of the period when 
excess production is normally diverted 
into commercial storage. Until early 
July, when this period ordinarily ex- 
pires, production will continue to out- 
run the quantity that can reasonably 
be expected to disappear into con- 
sumption channels, and demand for 
storage and breaking will set the 
price. 

With May 1 storage stocks of shell 
eggs 64% above last year and frozen 
egg holdings 24% larger, USDA says 
demand for storage eggs is not likely 
to improve within the next few 
months, unless an eventual cutback 


in the supply of eggs becomes sig- | 


nificant. 


May Flock 38% Larger 
The laying flock in May was 3% 
larger than a year ago, and the early 
replacement hatch increased over last 
year. USDA predicts the number of 
chicks will decline in the remaining 
months of the hatching season, but 
(Turn to EGG OUTPUT, page 77) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 





BEEF FEEDING: Recent trends in efficient beef production are discussed on 


page 18. 


MILL FEATURE: How an improvement program helped an Illinois feed firm 


build business is told on page 26. 


SALES IDEA: An Arkansas firm tells about its experiences with creating « 
breeder hen feed market in a story on page 46. 


BROILERS: Automation enables one man to care for §0,000 broilers in 5 hours « 


day. Read about it on page 50. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Feed Control Comment 
Feed Service Bulletin Board .... 
Joe Brooks 


Feed Markets in Detail 





plained, because of certain labora- 
tory animal and other data. 

(See text of FDA statement be- 
low.) 

The FDA statement does not now 
rule out use of either estrogens or 
arsenicals. But, an FDA spokesman 
explained, “everything in regard to 
existing uses of these substances is 
frozen.” 

Also, the statement points out that 
| certain actions taken previously un- 

der the law might not be possible 

under the new policy statement, and 
the status of these existing authoriza- 
tions will be reviewed. “If it is con- 
cluded that revocation of new drug 
applications or amendments of anti- 
biotic regulations will be required in 
the proper administration of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
appropriate action will be taken,” 

FDA said 

The FDA statement explains cer- 
tain provisions of the Delaney amend- 
ment and its interpretation, and it 
outlines the policy to be observed 
by FDA in considering new drug 
applications and supplements to new 
drug applications for veterinary drugs 
and in considering proposed amend- 
ments to the antibiotic drug regu- 


| lations 


Present Status 

What the statement means is this: 
@ No new estrogen or arsenical prod- 
ucts will be cleared. 
@ Any feed manufacturer not now 
using estrogens or arsenicals will not 
be able to include them in his feeds. 
@A feed manufacturer now using 

(Turn to DRUGS, page 77) 


Bans New Uses of 


Substances in Feed, 
Drinking Water 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


— Further Comment — 


WASHINGTON Acting under 
drastic provisions of the Delaney 
amendment to the food additive law, 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has taken conclusive action which 
will henceforth ban clearance of es- 
trogenic and arsenical substances for 
use in feed or drinking water for ani- 
mals. 

No new use of these substances will 
be approved in the future, even 





though it may be shown that there 
is no residual in the end products of 
animals fed with products which con- 
tain such substances as mentioned 
above. 
Officials indicate that the issue is 
| complicated by the lack of uniformity 
of conclusions among eminent scien- 
tists regarding the carcinogenous im 
plications of use of these products 
BAN, 


(Turn to page 77) 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the southeastern states 


A New FDA Policy 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION this week 
statement of policy and interpretation of the status of certain drugs under 
the food additives amendment of the federal food and drug law. The applica- 
tion of this policy to enforcement activities of FDA seems certain to result 
in one of the toughest feed regulation problems faced by the industry in a 
long time. 

The policy statement and present interpretation of how it applies to feeds 
which come under FDA jurisdiction is reported on page 1 of this issue. 








issued a | 





In general, the policy now made public “makes official” the attitude of FDA | 


which has prevailed since publication of the food additive regulations early 
in March. Since that time FDA has withheld action on new drug and antibiotic 
applications and supplements to existing applications which involve certain 
compounds ruled out by the Delaney amendment to the food additives 
amendment. 

The Delaney amendment states that “no additive shall be deemed to be 
if it is found to induce cancer when ingested by man or animal, or if it 
is found, after tests which are appropriate for the evaluation of the safety 
of food additives, to induce cancer in man or animal.” FDA's policy state- 
ment does not name specific products, but it is understood that arsenicals 
and estrogens, on the basis of data recognized by FDA, are involved. 


safe 


IT APPEARS AT THIS POINT, without delving into all the complexities | 


of food and drug law and regulations, that feed formulas including any of 
these compounds are in a “status quo” situation. Contemplated changes in 
formulas of this type, whether involving the specific compounds directly or 
not, which require changes in labeling under federal law run smack into the 
new policy. 

The effect of this policy is certain to be felt extensively by the industry 
as a great many feed formulas fall into this category. It is probable that 
many proposed changes in products considered desirable from an economic 
standpoint will be blocked. In many cases, formula improvements which 
would permit greater feeding efficiency or control livestock and poultry 
diseases more effectively will be stymied. This will be costly to feeders and 
to the feed industry. 

The significance of this effect of the new policy cannot be taken lightly, 
but of even more concern to the industry is the final section of the policy in 
which FDA states that it will review existing authorizations with an eye to 
possible revocation of new drug and antibiotic regulations implicated in the 
Delaney amendment. 

Danger signals of a most urgent nature are evident here. 


THERE HAVE BEEN INDICATIONS for some time that FDA is 
becoming more inclined toward “tougher” enforcement of laws as they apply 
to feed, and from time to time there have been honest quarrels with FDA's 
interpretation of laws. In the present situation, however, FDA finds itself 
in a legal situation which, it is convinced, clearly demands the type of policy 
now being applied. The Delaney amendment, officials feel, rules the situation. 
It has been observed that the FDA's position has been dictated by a matter 
of law and not of science. 

There is in existence overwhelming evidence that the feed additives 
in question do not impose hazards to the food supply from the standpoint 
of residual drugs in the tissues of slaughtered animals. Yet the interpretation 
of the Delaney amendment is being applied to feeds because FDA legal 
authorities say it must. There is some possibility that this legal interpretation 
will be challenged by manufacturers directly concerned, but meanwhile the 
law and the policy stand. 

How this complicated and serious problem will be resolved is difficult to 
forecast, but there is no doubt that it must be resolved in a manner that 
reflects extreme devotion to public interests, awareness of public relations 
problems and soundness of service to agriculture. In doing so, scientific 
evidence must be the vehicle on which action can be based. 

It is quite possible that the present situation could pave the way for some 









clear-cut federal drug legislation that recognizes the distinction between 
feeds and food so that FDA efforts to insure safety of food may be admin- 
istered in a more logical manner. The time has come for the feed industry’s 
legal experts to examine the problems of the industry’s scientists with a great 


deal of vigor. 





AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 








Pastures were lush over most of the nation this week, and the formula 
feed business showed it with slower demand. Dairy feeds dropped off, and the 
depressed poultry industry showed little improvement. Hog and turkey grow- 
ing areas, however, reported business to be holding up fairly well and some 
were finding their volume better than a year ago. Evidence that feeds have 
been moving well this year was a report from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture that domestic disappearance of feed grains and byproduct feeds during 
October-March was the heaviest in recent years. The report said it appears 
that the rate of feeding in 1958-59 will be about .88 ton per animal unit, 
compared with .86 ton per unit in 1957-58. The wholesale feedstuffs price 
index took a sharp dip of 3.3 points to 79.4 this week, compared with 80.3 a 
year earlier. The feed grain index declined to 70.4, compared with 71 the pre- 
vious week and 73.4 a year ago. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 78-80.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed demand slowed a 


Nearly every mill has found its 
swine feed volume up this year, but 
the increase has failed to lessen the 
little this week, but mill representa- | disappointment at the lack of poultry 
tives are not complaining. Many of | feed volume. While egg laying feeds 
them report business ahead of a year | are in fair demand, this type of feed 
ago, and last spring was a very good | is also feeling the effects of the low 
one. The difference between last | egg market. Producers are reluctant 
spring and this appears to be one of | to feed anything more than their 
attitude more than volume. With | own grain when eggs bring so little. 


feeding ratios down sharply, feeders | Turkey feed volume is increasing 
this year are much more cautious, | seasonally and cattle feed movement 
and their concern has taken away the | jg decreasing. Broiler feed continues 
optimism which pervaded the indus- | to move, but the price of broilers is 
try in the spring of 1958. not conducive to great optimism 
Turkey feeds are in good volume | about the continuation of this outlet 
now along with other grower feeds. | for feed. 
They are taking up a slack caused by Price lists for next week are ex- 
the return of hts, 4 good pastures and pected to be down 50¢ to $2. The soy- 
the drop in dairy business, which held bean oil meal decline on the sharp 
up well this spring. | reduction of rail freight rates is one 
Egg feed demand has been watched of the important factors in this re- 
carefully by representatives, and duction. 
while it is not up to a year ago, it is | 
termed “fairly good.” Business which 
would normally come from small flock | Southeast 
owners is off, but larger producers | All types of feed business in the 
continue good feeding programs. | Southeast are practically unchanged 
Chick starter business has been | this week. Feed ingredient buyers 
down from a year ago, and the reason | continue to buy most of their major 
is apparent in a U.S. Department of | proteins on an as-needed basis, and 
Agriculture report showing about a | in many instances, materials are be- 
10% reduction in hatch of egg-type | ginning to back up at the mills. There 
chicks in the area during the first | were several loaded cars of Valley 
four months of 1959. soybean meal offered at reduced 
Ingredients are showing a rather | prices. Many buyers cannot see any 
weak tone, particularly millfeeds. | strength in their major ingredients 
Corn, however, continues firm. Price | within the near future. 
lists for the coming week will show | It is reported that most of the 
some reductions. southeastern states’ prices for broil- 
ers remained unchanged throughout 
Southwest the week at 15¢ Ib. f.o.b. the farm. 
The hatcheries were able to get $1.25 
The spotty pattern of formula feed | per hundred more for their chicks 
business in the Southwest continued | this week. Georgia and South Caro- 
this week. The volume of orders im- | jing showed an increase in chick 
proved for some mills and fell off for | pjacements, whereas North Carolina, 
others. Consequently, running time | Florida and Alabama showed a slight 
will range from 3 to 5 days, and order | decrease from the previous week. 
backlogs show as much variation— Corn prices remain practically un- 
none to a couple of days. _ changed at $1.47 to $1.48 bu. delivered 
The spotty trend seems difficult for | Atlanta-Gainesville area. Producers 
mill sales personnel to explain. When of 60% menhaden fish meal and scrap 
a pick-up or slow-down occurs, it gen- | are reported to be accumulating some 
erally affects all types of feed, carlot | stocks, with prices showing a weaker 
as well as truck business. Sliding | tone, Many citrus processors will 
markets may be having an influence, | complete their season's operations 
making dealers and farmers reluctant | this week and many are fearful of 
to buy more than they need for im- | pheing oversold for the season. 
mediate use until they are sure the 
market has bottomed out. 
The factor that seems to be keep- Northeast 
ing business slow in a period that Dairy herds are grazing now, caus- 
normally sees a big volume, is the | ing ingredients to weaken all along 
lack of chick starter and grower feed | the line, and sales of formula feed fell 
demand. The low egg prices discour- | to the lowest level in many months. 
aged many farmers from buying | The outlook for next week isn’t any 
chicks, especially those with backyard | too promising, but one trade spokes- 
flocks. This has kept the chick start- | man said, “it couldn’t get any worse 
er volume down and now, as grower | than this week.” 
feeds become a factor, it is holding Poultry growers are getting dis- 
them back. (Turn to MARKETS, page 83) 
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To help you produce better feeds, Peter Hand Research Farm conducts thousands 
of feeding experiments on poultry, swine and cattle. Latest scientific developments 
—vitamins, antibiotics and additives—are evaluated. 


i oes Pe. y 


4 ‘ 

th nt le 
New formulations are tested under Scientists with specialized experience in 
every-day farm conditions before they poultry and livestock nutrition direct all 
are recommended to feed manufacturers. work at the farm. For the answer to any 
The farm is comprised of 450 acres and specific feed problem, look for the answer 
more than a dozen buildings. first from Peter Hand research. 


Continuous studies are made to help im- 
prove basic formulas and feeding plans 
Consider the Peter Hand F oundation as 
part of your own research program. Find 
out how—write for the facts. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand research 


1000 NORTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS + 130 HOWELL STREET, DALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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USDA Cites Heavy Feeding 
Of Grain, Other Concentrates 


WASHINGTON—A higher rate of 
feeding per animal unit and a greater 
number of animals during the 1958-59 
feeding year are expected to boost 
total feed use of grain and other con- 
centrates to some 151 million tons 
from the 139 million tons fed last 
year, according to the May feed sit- 
uation report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

(A report on the increased rate of 
corn disappearance appeared in Feed- 
stuffs May 23, page 1.) 

USDA says it appears now that the 
rate of feeding per animal unit will be 
about 88 ton, as compared with .86 
ton in 1957-58. 

This would be 9% above 1953-57 
average rate. In 1957-58 the high rate 
of feeding per animal was the result 
of the generally favorable livestock- 
feed price ratios and the low quality 
of the 1957 corn and sorghum crops. 
Farmers apparently are continuing to 
feed their livestock liberally during 
the current feeding year, USDA com- 
mented. 

(Also see accompanying table.) 

Grain Carryover 

The report also states that allow- 
ing for the heavier disappearance of 
feed grains now underway, the carry- 
over into 1959-60 is expected to total 
about 70 million tons, or 11 million 
tons more than the record carryover 
into 1958-59. 

Domestic disappearance of feed 
grains and byproduct feeds during 
October-March was the heaviest in 
recent years, reflecting increasing 
livestock production and liberal feed- 
ing per animal. The domestic disap- 
pearance of feed grains during Octo- 
ber-March totaled 82.3 million tons, 
9.8 million tons or 14% more than 
during the same months of 1957-58. 
About 6.1 million tons were exported, 
a fourth more than in 1957-58. 

During October-March 10.5 million 
tons of the major byproduct feeds 
were consumed, including the oilseed 
meals, grain byproducts, alfalfa meal 
and fish meal, or 9% more than in 
1957-58. 

Animal Numbers Increase 

Heavy feed consumption was large- 
ly the result of increased livestock 
production during the six-month pe- 
riod. The total number of grain-con- 
suming animal units to be fed in 1958- 
59 is estimated at 172 million, 10.5 
million more than in 1957-58. 

The rate of feeding per animal also 
has been heavy, even though the qual- 
ity of the 1958 corn and sorghum 
grain crops was much better than in 
1957-58. 

In 1957-58, feed grain consumption 
was relatively heavy in the last half 
of the feeding year. Assuming the 
quantity fed in April-September this 
year will be only a little above the 
heavy feeding in those months of 1958, 





USDA SEES RECORD 
SOYBEAN CRUSH 


WASHINGTON—Crushing of soy- 
beans for oil and meal probably will 
set a new record of about 400 million 
bushels this season, compared to 354 
million last season, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says. In addition, 
exports are expected to reach a new 
peak of at least 100 million bushels, 
up 15 million or more from 1957-58. 
This would leave a carryover on Oct. 
1, 1959, of approximately 65 million 
bushels, about 45 million over a year 
earlier. USDA says a carryover of 
this size “would not be particularly 
burdensome as it would be less than 
the requirements for two months’ 
crush at current levels.” It was point- 
ed out that a large part of the car- 
ryover of old crop beans likely will 
be held by the Commodity Credit 


Corp. 








the total tonnage of all feed concen- 
trates fed would reach a record high 
of 151 million tons, 8% more than in 
1957-58 and 16% above the 1953-57 
average. 


Ollseed. Meal Feeding 

During October-March the feeding 
of the five major oilseed meals 
reached 6,463,000 tons, 822,000 tons 
more than in the same period in 1957- 
58. Feeding of oilmeals during the 
first half of 1957-58 increased by only 
135,000 tons over the first half of the 
preceding year. 

Much of the increase in oilmeal 
feeding during October-March was in 
soybean meal. The 4,566,000 tons fed 
was 714000 more than in October- 
March 1957-58. 

Feeding of oilseed meal during the 
remainder of 1958-59 is expected to 
drop from the level of the first half 
of the year. The total for the season 
may reach 11.8 million tons, around 
a million tons more than that fed in 
1957-58. 


If production and exports of soy- 
bean meal continue at expected levels, 
supplies of soybean meal available for 
feeding during April-September will 
be a little above the quantity fed dur- 
ing April-September 1958. 

Total tonnage of byproduct feeds 
other than oilmeals during 1958-59 is 
expected to be about the same as the 
15.1 million tons fed last year. The 
supply of tankage and meat meal is 
now expected to total about 1,425,000 
tons, or 37,000 tons more than in 
1957-58. 


Estimated use of distillers’ dried 
grains is now put at 300,000 tons, 8% 
more than in 1957-58. The estimated 
use of alfalfa meal in 1958-59 is now 
placed at 1.3 million tons, or about 
6% more than in 1957-58. 

Feed Concentrate Balance, Numbers of Animal 
Units and Feed Per Unit, U.S., Year 
Beginning October, 1957-58 


(Million tons) 
Item 1957* 1958¢ 
Supply 
Stocks beginning of yeart ... 48.9 59.1 
Production of feed grains: 
i ccaccedsbanoteebenest 95.8 106.4 
BED. “060 cccccenddsoscenecess 20.8 22.8 
a rer ee 10.5 11.3 
Sorghum grain ......+..0+- 15.8 17.2 
Total production ......... 142.9 157.7 
Imports of feed grains ...... 1.0 5 
Wheat and rye fed ......... 1.4 1.5 
By-product feeds fed ....... 25.8 26.9 
Fated euRety cccccccccces 220.0 245.7 
Utilization, October-September 
Concentrates fed** 
GD ec0c cevcctsstcevenes’ 81.7 89.5 
Ml: ateetesavceedhseaness 17.7 19.3 
Barley and sorgh. grain ... 12.9 14.0 
Wheat and rye .....6.5. 1.4 1.5 
Oilseed cake and meal .... 10.7 11.8 
Animal protein feeds ..... 2.9 2.9 
Other by-product feeds ... 12.1 12.2 
Total concentrates fed ... 139.4 151.2 
Feed grains for seed, human 
food and industry ......... 12.4 12.5 
NIOS.  vcccccesanccuaeuanets 10.5 1.5 
Tota! utilization ......... 162.3 175.2 
Utilization adjusted to crop 
a Ue cee cecuneantset 160.9 175.7 
Stocks at end of crop year .. 59.! 70.0 
Supply and utilization per animal 
unit 
Total supply (million tons) ... 220.0 245.7 
Concentrates fed (million tons) 139.4 151.2 
Grain-consuming animal units 
TT Gadeskonbseusdeans 161.5 172.0 
Supply per animal unit (ton).. 1.36 1.43 
Concentrates fed per animal 
Oe GENE acdcceéscvcevecs 86 .88 


*Preliminary. 


tPreliminary estimates based on indications 
in May, 1959. 


Stocks of corn and sorghum grains in all 
positions on Oct. |, 
July |. 

**Total quantities fed in the U.S., including 
domestically produced and 
and by-product feeds. 


and oats and barley on 


imported grains 
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T. L. Mitchell 


T. L. Mitchell Named 
To A. E. Staley Post 


DECATUR, ILL.—T. L. Mitchell, 
32-year veteran of the feed industry, 
has been named manager of formula 
feed sales for the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur corn and soy- 
bean processing firm. 

Mr. Mitchell's appointment was an- 
nounced by E. E. Rhodes, manager of 
the company’s soybean division. He 
will take over the manager’s post im- 
mediately, succeeding Lloyd A. Win- 
slow, who resigned. 

Mr. Mitchell joined the Staley com- 
pany in 1957 when Staley’s purchased 
the business of the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, and retained Mr. 
Mitchell as manager of the Riverside, 
Ill., feed plant and offices, formerly 
operated by Arcady. He has been in 
the feed industry for more than 32 
years, starting with Arcady in 1932 
and later serving as vice president in 
charge of sales, secretary and a mem- 
ber of the company’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Active in the American Manage- 
ment Assn., Mr. Mitchell also is a 
member of the Chicago Feed Club. 

Also announced by Mr. Rhodes was 
the appointment of Harold Bruniga as 
field sales manager in the feed de- 
partment. Mr. Bruniga, who has been 
western division manager for feed 
sales, also came to Staley’s with the 
purchase of the Arcady company. 

Mr. Bruniga has been in the feed 
business 18 years. He joined Arcady 
in 1941, was a territory sales man- 
ager for three years, and has been 
western division sales manager since. 
Before joining Arcady he was with 
the Bruniga Produce Co., Watseka, 
Ill. 

“These two appointments will add 
better control to our expanding feed 
marketing department,” Mr. Rhodes 
said, “and will insure a more efficient 
sales effort to reach our goal of pro- 
viding quality feeds and concentrates 
to Midwest farms.” 





Harold Bruniga 


a 


$400,000 Loss in Fire 
At Greeley, Iowa, Mill 


GREELEY, IOWA—Fire destroyed 
a Greeley feed mill and elevator this 
week. Al Heuchelin, mill owner, esti- 
mated the loss at $400,000. 

The loss included the elevator and 
mill, which covered the greater part 
of a block in the Greeley business 
district; a warehouse; an oats roller, 
a pelleting machine and other mod- 
ern equipment; fertilizer and grain, 
and several of the firm’s trucks. 

Because Greeley has no water sys- 
tem, milk trucks, cement mixers and 
farm trucks were pressed into service 
for hauling water to supplement the 
supply of fire-fighting equipment of 
Greeley and nearby towns. 

Mr. Heuchelin said no decision had 
been made yet on whether to rebuild 
the plant. 





—_ 


To Rebuild Elevator 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Plans are be- 
ing made for rebuilding the Dannen 
Mills truck receiving elevator at 
Blackwell, Okla., Dwight L. Dannen, 
company president, said. The eleva- 
tor, which had a storage capacity of 
40,000 bu., was destroyed by fire May 
14. The first step in reconstruction, 
Mr. Dannen said, will be the erection 
of temporary facilities before harvest 








time, less than two weeks away. 











PENB Board Votes 
22-10 to Continue 


Broiler Promotion 


CHICAGO—Directors of Poultry & 
Egg National Board in session in Chi- 
cago, May 25, voted 2-1 to continue 
promoting eggs and poultry meats in 
direct proportion to investments re- 
ceived from these commodities, it was 
announced by Ralph J. Thomas, 
PENB president. 

Thirty-five of a possible 36 votes 
were cast. “Yes” votes were cast by 
22 directors, 10 said “no” and three 
abstained. 

This meeting and balloting grew 
out of action taken by members in 
attendance at PENB’s annual meeting 
in April when a motion was passed 
42-36 for PENB to cease broiler 
solicitation and promotion. The mo- 
tion was issued immediately to the 
board of directors for consideration. 

Mr. Thomas, in a letter to directors 
several weeks prior to the May 25 
meeting, urged them to get industry 
viewpoints on the motion. He asked 
the industry to direct its opinions on 
the issue to PENB directors. Indus- 
try reaction to both these requests 
were expressed in the ballots cast, 
Mr. Thomas said. 

While this 2-1 vote reflects board 
and industry thinking, Mr. Thomas, 
speaking for the board, stated that 
immediate steps have been taken to 
make arrangements for a meeting 
with egg industry leaders at the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration convention in St. Louis in 
July “to provide a forum for discus- 
sion on this vital issue and to initiate 
a unified plan to strengthen the egg 
voice in the poultry industry.” 

He said, “It is hoped, thereby, to 
develop greater stabilization in the 
egg industry in regard to promotional 
and merchandising activities, and, at 
the same time, to build greater con- 
fidence within the industry in a sound 
promotion program.” 


<i 
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Early & Daniel Has 
New Feed Bag Design 


CINCINNATI — The Early & 
Daniel Co. of Cincinnati is sporting 
a new design on its Tuxedo Feed 
bags. 

For three quarters of a century the 
firm’s bag design has featured a 
“Bull’s-eye” emblem. The emblem is 
still there as a part of the over-all 
design, but the new feature is a bag- 
length Roman letter “T” in color on 
burlap or white paper background. 
The word “Tuxedo” is printed over 
the horizontal bar of the “T” with 
the phrase “Taste-Tested” promi- 
nently overprinted on the vertical 
bar. In the base of the “T” right 
above the name of the feed, the fa- 
miliar “Bull’s-eye” emblem appears. 

The bags are color-coded as to type 
of feed for convenience in handling. 

Dale Streitenberger, Tuxedo sales 
manager, said the new design will be 
put to use immediately in advertising 
that will feature color for the first 
time. 

The basic design was worked out 
by the Early & Daniel advertising 
agency, Keelor & Stites Co. 


<i 








S. D. Egg Council 


HURON, S.D.—The South Dakota 
Egg Council has adopted a plan to 
finance promotional activities and is 
asking producers to invest 20¢ per 100 
pullet chicks they purchase this year 
and hatcherymen to invest 5¢ per 
hundred. 

Hatcherymen are serving as col- 
lection agencies for the voluntary in- 
vestment program. 

Newly elected officers of the coun- 
cil are: William Schroeder, Woon- 
socket, chairman; Floyd Mertz, Hecla, 
vice chairman, and Harvey Koch, 





Sherman, secretary-treasurer. 





Egg Marketing 
Plan Advanced 


LOS ANGELES —The boards of 
directors of five California poultry 
cooperative associations have directed 
their general managers “to actively 
and aggressively develop a plan for 
a statewide egg marketing program,” 
according to a report from the Poul- 
trymens Cooperative Association of 
Southern California. The five co-ops 
are represented on the steering com- 
mittee of the proposed California 
statewide cooperative egg marketing 
organization. 

The action by the boards of direc- 
tors was taken as a result of a recom- 


mendation unanimously adopted at a | 


recent meeting of the steering com- 
mittee. 

A meeting of the co-op general 
managers was to be held subsequently 
to develop such a program to more 
effectively serve the needs of egg pro- 
ducers throughout the state and pro- 
vide an immediate solution to mar- 
keting problems current in the state. 

Members of the statewide steering 
committee and their affiliations are: 
William Lee Brown (chairman), Poul- 
try Producers of Central California, 
San Leandro; John L. Fry, San 
Joaquin Valley Poultry Producers 
Assn., Fresno; William Beard, Poul- 
trymens Cooperative Association of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; L. 
R. McKesson, Council of Poultry Co- 
operatives, Alhambra, and John B. 
Pruett, San Diego Cooperative Poul- 
try Assn., San Diego. 

The committee was originally ap- 
pointed at a meeting held Feb. 25, 
1958, at which the president and a 
director from each of the major poul- 
try, egg and feed marketing coopera- 
tives of the state were present. The 
committee has enlisted and received 
aid from the Giannini Foundation of 
Agricultural Economics of the Uni- 
versity of California and the Farmer 
Cooperative Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


= 
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5 Colorado Dairymen 
Pool 250 Cows to Meet 
‘Growing Competition’ 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Five dairy farmers in the Simla area 
near here are pooling their cows in 
a common dairy operation as a pos- 
sible answer to the problems which 
they say they’ve had in meeting 
“steadily increasing competition from 
the big dairymen.” 

Initially, the privately owned cow 
pool will have 250 cows. Owners said 
farmers who wish to participate will 
sign a three-year contract to place 
their dairy cows in the pool herd, 
which will be housed, milked and 
cared for at the operation's headquar- 
ter near Simla. 

Dairymen will pay a $30-per-cow 
entry fee and a $10-per-cow-per- 
month maintenance fee. Feed and 
milk freight will be extra. 

Feeding of the cows will be done 
under the supervision of a field repre- 
sentative for a national feed company. 
The cow pool will furnish a herdsman 
to take care of the cows, and later a 
full-time veterinarian is to on the 
staff. 

One of the owners, Ed Glover, Sim- 
la, has a milk transport service which 
will freight the milk to a receiving 
station of the Carnation Co. 





-_ 


Feed Mill and Feedlots 


MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE. — 
Plans for the construction of a $500,- 
000 push-button feed mill in a 210- 
acre feedlot area near here have been 
announced by Clyde Harris, Pendle- 
ton, Ore., lumberman. 

The plant is to have a capacity of 
10 tons an hour and the feedlots will 
be capable of handling 10,000 cattle 
and 10,000 lambs, Mr. Harris said. 

The contractor is Larson & Baard- 
son, Inc., Portland. 








Millfeeds Suffer 
Severe Declines 


Severe declines in millfeeds during 
the past couple of weeks have dropped 
prices to the lowest point in a year, 
processors reported this week. 

Prices are now down $15 to $16 
from a month ago, with most of the 
decline coming during the past two 
weeks. Bran and middlings are off 
about $11 from two weeks ago. 

The market has been burdened 
with large offerings resulting from a 
heavy flour grind, processors report. 
Pressure began in the Southwest and 
worked its way through the nation. 

A little better tone was indicated 
late this week as demand improved. 
Prices May 28 showed sacked bran 
at $31 and sacked middlings at $32 
in Minneapolis, with bulk bran at 
$26.50 and bulk middlings about 50¢ 
higher. Bulk bran was $25 and bulk 
middlings were $2 higher in Kan- 
sas City. 

Processors blamed a number of 
factors for the sharp decline: 


@Bran dropped off seasonally as 
pastures improved. 

@ Middlings have been in lower de- 
mand than normal for the season 
because of lower egg sales. 

@ The flour grind has been unusually 
heavy. 

@There has been a “psychological 
factor”—sellers were more bearish 
that the situation probably called for. 

Flour production for the crop year 
up to May 25 was estimated at 172.7 
miilion sacks, compared with 157.4 
million for the same period a year 
earlier. Production in the Southwest 
during the period was 16% over what 
it was a year earlier. 

Heavy export commitments in re- 
cent weeks increased recent flour pro- 
duction even further over the pre- 
vious year. 

“When the bran market fell down 
as is normal for this time of the 
year, less-than-normal demand for 
middlings as a result of the weak 
market for eggs and the season- 
ably heavy production were more 
than the market could take,” a seller 
said. 

He also stated that sellers proba- 
bly were “overly bearish” and “de- 
pressed too hard” in view of the 
conditions in the market. 

It was pointed out that there is 
a seasonal drop in millfeeds at this 
time of the year and that the mar- 
ket was just as depressed a year ago. 

Processors said they expect the 
market to be relatively low through 
the remaining couple of weeks and 
then to show a movement upward 
again in mid-June. 

Millfeeds were not alone. Return 
of pastures combined with a stepped 
up toll crushing program for flax- 
seed to weaken linseed oil meal. Soy- 
bean oil meal was also in large sup- 
ply and failed to regain the loss it 
had sustained in the quiet market 
just preceding the freight rate cuts. 

Tallow was down to 6%¢ Ib., Chi- 
cago, and is still weak. Animal 
proteins were also generally weak. 
Corn gluten feed and meal suffered 
declines of $3 during the week. 


‘Abbott Alumai’ Meet 


CHICAGO—“Old grads” of the Al- 
bert Dickinson Co.’s feed sales staff, 
a group which has for several years 
called itself the “Abbott Alumni,” 
held a luncheon meeting during the 
recent American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention in Chicago to honor 
their former sales chief, Harold A. 
Abbott. Attending, along with Mr. 
and Mrs. Abbott, were: William N. 
Andersen, president, New England 
By-Products Co.; John F. Bullard, 
president, John Bullard Feed Co.; 
Ralph Holder, director of nutrition, 
Miller & Bushong; Walter N. Jones, 
feed industry consultant; Fred Wicht, 
president, Michigan Feed Mills; E. L 
Spahr, manufacturers’ representative, 
and Eugene C. Holcombe, advertis- 
ing director, Specifide, Inc. 
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Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. pictured during the group’s recent 45th annual 
convention in Jefferson City, Mo., include (from left): First row—Dwight L. 
Dannen, St. Joseph, second vice president; Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, 
honorary vice president; Curtis E. Carter, Odessa, first vice president, and 
D. A. Meinershagen, Higginsville, executive secretary-treasurer; second row— 
Murray Renick, Rolla; Jim Woody, Springfield; Carl Halferty, Plattsburg, and 
Clarence Schlimpert, Jackson, all directors; third row: O. J. Nicholson, 


Monett; H. Frank Hoffman, Trenton, 


and Carl Godwin, Dexter, all directors. 


Officers and directors not pictured are: Alton Bowers, Joplin, president; 
Harold Hinshaw, Columbia; Dale Moore, Ava, and Mark Swearengen, Monroe 


City. 





Ark. Feed, Poultry 
Groups Will Meet 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Several 
Arkansas feed and poultry groups will 
hold meetings during Poultry Day 
June 6 at Russellville, Ark. Poultry 
Day is being sponsored by the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Federation in connec- 
tion with the Arkansas Poultry Festi- 
val at Russellville June 5-6. 

According to S. D. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the federation, the Poultry 
Day program will begin with a Betty 
Crocker breakfast sponsored by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for food 
distributors and industry leaders. It 
will begin at 8 a.m. 

The Arkansas Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. board and membership will 
meet at 9 a.m.; the Arkansas Egg 
Council will meet at 10 a.m., and the 
Arkansas Poultry Processors Assn 
will have a luncheon meeting at the 
Old South Restaurant at 12 noon 

These meetings will be followed, in 
the afternoon, by a board meeting of 
the Arkansas Poultry Federation at 
1:30, and a full membership meeting 
at 2:30 p.m. 

At the conclusion of the business 
meetings in the afternoon, a “Chick- 
n-Que” will be held prior to the Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce entertain- 
ment program which will feature 
Jimmy Dean, a television personality 

The Arkansas Egg Council is hold- 
ing a special session for state-wide 
egg interests for a general discussion 
of the new Egg Marketing Act, and 
to elect permanent officers for the 
organization 

Mr. Mitchell 
Arkansas Poultry 


stated that, at the 
Federation board 


meeting, he would ask for reports by | 


standing committees on all phases of 
federation activities including re- 
search, marketing, legislation, pro- 
duction, etc. Officers for the forth- 
coming year will be presented in a 
slate to the full membership meeting 
scheduled for 2:30 p.m. 





Merck Says | Sales Mark | 


Ahead for Coccidiostat 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Sales of a 


coc- 


cidiostat introduced in 1955 by Merck | 


& Co., Inc., Rahway, soon will reach 
a point where it will have been fed 
to 4 billion birds, Merck officials say. 

Since 1956, according to the Merck 
announcement, four out of every 5.74 
broilers grown have received the pro- 
tection of the coccidiostat, ““NiCarb.” 
“NiCarb helped the broiler industry 
reach a degree of efficiency which was 
not possible prior to the introduction 
of this coccidiostat,” said a Merck 
spokesman. 


| Slim Chance for 
Turkey Price Lift 
Later This Year 


WASHINGTON—Large hatchings 
through March offer little hope of 
higher turkey prices later this year. 
There's only a slim chance that cut- 
backs will be enough to alter this 
outlook. It appears more likely that 
turkey production will set a new 
record. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that despite depressed turkey 
prices — which in March and April 
averaged 3.4¢ lb. lower at the farm 
than prices in the same months last 
year—numbers of poults hatched to 
April 1 were 5% larger than last year. 

If hatchings in the remaining 
months of this season continue as in- 
dicated by recent egg settings, tur- 
keys raised this year will be 4% above 
the 79 million of 1958 and slightly 
more than the record 31 million 
raised in 1957. 

In April, hatched poult numbers 
were 2% larger and on May 1 eggs 
in incubators were 2% less than last 
year. 

If hatchings in the next few months 
turn noticeably below those of the 
year before, turkey supplies for the 
last quarter of 1959 could be smaller 
than in 1958, because fall storage 
stocks are unlikely to be much larger 
in late 1959 than in 1958. Under these 
circumstances, late 1959 prices would 
likely be near corresponding 1958 
levels, according to USDA. 

USDA presumes that by late sum- 
mer most of the extra turkeys already 
produced this year will already have 
been eaten. Storage stocks since Dec. 
1 have been below last year, and in 
the fall they probably will not be 
much larger than last fall, which 
would no more than offset the possi- 
ble decline in fall slaughter. 

This year’s increase in poult hatch- 
ings has been wholly among Belts- 
ville and broad white turkeys. Since 
Sept. 1, hatchings of both types have 
been up—Beltsvilles 22% and broad 
whites 25%. Hatchings of bronze tur- 
keys have declined 3% from a year 
earlier. 





—— 


CSC DIVIDEND DECLARED 


NEW YORK—Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York, recently declared a 
5¢ dividend per share on its outstand- 

| ing common stock, payable June 30 
to stockholders of record at the close 


ment was 5¢ a share on March 31, 


| of business on June 5. Previous pay- 
1959. 
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Robert Sargent 


W. BE. Rogerson 


Charles Dawson Wins 
Des Moines Event; 


Club Officers Named 


DES MOINES—Two golfers were 
double winners at the Des Moines 
Feed & Grain Club's field day May 25 
at the Des Moines Golf & Country 
Club. 


Charles Dawson, Calcium Carbon- 
ate Co., Rock Island, Ill, won the 
traveling trophy and a new golf cart 
with a low score of 73, and he also 


was awarded a prize for having the 
fewest putts, 24. 

Runner up in the golf competition 
was Jim Jackson, Chase Bag Co., St. 


Louis, who shot a 74. He also won 
recognition for smacking a drive 275 
yards off the first tee. 

More than 700 feed men attended 
the dinner and floor show and 286 
golfers, a record number, participated 
in the golf event. 

The new officers of the club were 
introduced, W. E. Rogerson, VyLactos 
Laboratories, president, and Rotert 
Sargent, Sargent Grain Co., secre- 


tary-treasurer. Directors of the club 
are Jack Swanson, Carroll Swanson 
Sales; Don Frantz, Nixon & Co., and 
C. D. Whitaker, Swift & Co., the re- 
tiring president. 


An innovation at the event, the 19th 
held by the Des Moines group, was a 
girl “hazard” who appeared on two of 
the greens as a clue to the floor show 


talent on display later in the evening. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Show Price Declines 





MEMPHIS—Continued indifferent 
demand for the cash article dulled 
buying enthusiasm in oilseed meal 
futures the past week on the Mem- 


phis Board of Trade, with resulting 
price declines. 

Strength in soybean oil the first 
part of the period brought about 
free soybean oil meal offerings, and 
a significant amount of spreading be- 
tween the two markets was noted 
As soybean oil weakened near the end 
of the period, oil meal prices picked 
up fractionally, yet not enough to 
come through with an advance for 
the week. 

Trading volume was very modestly 
upward, partly due to liquidation by 
speculative interests. Delivery of 500 
tons against the May unrestricted 
soybean oil meal contract resulted in 
complete liquidation of open interest 
in that position 

Mixed feed business was termed 
rather spotty and somewhat below 
earlier expectations for this period of 
the year in some areas. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed May 27 unchanged to 50¢ ton 
lower, Eastern Trunk Line soybean 
oil meal 50¢ to $1 lower, bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal unchanged to 50¢ 
lower, and sacked old process cotton- 
seed oil meal 50¢ to $1 lower. 


~~ 





Processing Plant Opens 


CLINTON, ARK.—Clinton Poultry 
& Egg, Inc., has opened a new $300,- 
000 broiler processing plant here. The 
unit replaces an older plant that was 
abandoned because it did not meet 
government requirements. 

Olen McKnight, plant manager, 
said the facility will be able to pro- 
cess 3,600 birds hourly when it 
reaches full capacity. 





Poultry Exchange 
Manager Named 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.— Henry M. 
Thomason, Fayetteville, Ark., has 
been named manager of the new Ar- 
kansas Poultry Exchange, Inc., a 
poultry auction firm with headquar- 
ters at Springdale. 

A native of Marvell, Ark., Mr. 
Thomason is a graduate of Missis- 
sippi State College, and was formerly 
employed as territorial manager for 
MeMillen Feed Mills in northwestern 
Arkansas. 

An official of the corporation said 
Mr. Thomason has been in Gaines- 
ville, Ga., studying the operation of 
the Georgia Poultry Exchange, a 
similar facility. 

The local exchange, which was in- 
corporated about two months ago by 
seven large poultry producers of the 
area, is scheduled to begin operation 
sometime in June, an official said. 

The auction will be operated four 
days weekly, selling poultry consigned 
from producers in an approximate 60- 


third poultry auction of its type in 
the nation. 

Agricultural officials believe the 
facility will help stabilize poultry 
market conditions in the region. Poul- 
try listed by producers for sale in the 
auction will be inspected and buyers 
will be informed of the condition of 


each flock offered. 


Dealers and producers will be 
stockholders in the corporation, each 


| holding one share of stock. 
Thomas D. Hagan of Rogers, Ark.., | 





| 








is president of the corporation, and 
Don Tyson, Springdale, is vice presi- 
dent. 


New York Mill Fire 
Loss Near $150,000 


NORWICH, N.Y.—A recent fire at 
Woods Corners near here resulted in 
an estimated loss of $150,000 at the 
largest of nine mills owned by the 
I. L. Richer Co., Inc. 

Damaged were the mill structure, 
milling, mixing and conveyor equip- 





| lution stated in its first two points 


| quently block broilers from reaching 


ment and some 550 tons of bulk grain | 


and dairy cattle feed, reported Adel- 
bert L. Button, the company’s general 
manager and mayor of Norwich. 

Saved from damage was a large 
warehouse in which were stored large 
stacks of bagged grain, feed and fer- 
tilizer. 

Mr. Button said the feed-mixing 
operation will be moved to the com- 
pany’s Sherburne, Richfield Springs 
and New Berlin plants while the 


| Woods Corners plant is rebuilt. The 


company had just completed a $50,- 
000 expansion project at the Woods 
Corners plant. The new part of the 
building and new equipment were 
damaged in the fire. 


_— 


Harris Laboratories 


Acquires K.C. Firm 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Acquisition of 
equipment and facilities of Soil Con- 
sultants Bureau, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Testing Laboratories, by Harris Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Lincoln, has been an- 
nounced. 

Lewis F. Harris, president of Harris 
Laboratories, said the physical equip- 
ment of the Kansas City firm is being 
moved to the Harris Lexington (Neb.) 
Laboratories division, where it will be 
used to expand research and testing 
facilities. The firm plans to augment 
research studies in feed additive de- 
velopment, in fertilizer formulation, 
and in insecticide, herbicide and fun- 
gicide field trials. 

At the same time, Mr. Harris said 
new government regulations related 
to the pre-testing of additives to 
foods and feeds have so increased de- 
mands for laboratory and field animal 
studies that it is necessary for the 
firm to double the capacity of its 
pharmacology division at Lincoln. 











| Julia M 











MORE EVIDENCE OF 
CATTLE FEEDING CLIMB 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Here’s an- 
other report that shows the level of 
cattle feeding is continuing its climb. 
Prof. M. Paul Mitchell, Purdue Uni- 
versity agricultural economist, says 
state veterinarians in nine Corn Belt 
states report an increase of 25% in 
the in-movement of feeder cattle for 
the January-April period over the 
high levels of a year earlier. April in- 
movement showed an increase of 
58%. Prof. Mitchell warns that con- 
tinued build-up in feedlot operations 
could lead to cattle price troubles 
later in the year. 








AFMaA to Support 
National Swine, 
Food Conferences 


CHICAGO—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. will support two na- 
tional farm and food conferences on 
behalf of the feed industry, following 
recent action by the AFMA board of 
directors. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, 
stated the board has given “unani- 
mous endorsement and enthusiastic 
support” to the National Food Con- 


| ference and the National Swine Con- 


ference. 
The second National Food Confer- 





NBC and Food Chain 


Idea Exchange June 4 


RICHMOND, VA. — Don Corbett, | 
Waterville, Maine, president, Nation- | 
al Broiler Council, has announced the 
NBC executive committee will meet 
with the agriculture committee of the | 


mile area around Springdale. It is the | National Association of Food Chains | 


in Washington, D.C., June 4 to dis- | 
cuss broiler marketing. 

“This meeting is in accord with 
the NBC retailer resolution adopted 
at the Dallas, Texas, conference in 
March,” Mr. Corbett stated. The reso- 


that retailers should be apprised of 
the fact that currently used merchan- 
dising and pricing techniques “fre- 


consumers in a free and orderly man- 
ner and that conferences should be 
called so NBC leaders could person- 
ally bring these facts to the atten- 
tion of the nation’s food retailers.” 

The agricultural committee of the 
National Association of Food Chains 
is made up of top level executives 
from some of the nation’s leading 
chain stores. 

Arrangements are being made for 
similar meetings with industry offi- 
cials serving in leadership capacities 
with the Super Market Institute and 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. according to Mr. Corbett. 

The NBC resolution has been con- 
sidered and adopted by state organ- 
izations representing more than 50% 
of the nation’s broiler production, he 
said 
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Incorporate Feed Firm 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.— 
Economy Feed Mills Co., Inc., here 
has been incorporated by Harrison F. 
Bornmann, Anna M. Bornmann and 
Bornmann, all directors. 








FEED CLUB PRESIDENT—J. Well- 
ford Withers of Overly & Withers, is 
the new president of the Memphis 
Feed & Grain Club, succeeding Bruce 
Ballew of the Farmers Mill & Eleva- 


tor Co., Collierville, Tenn. (Feed- 





stuffs, May 9.) 


ence will be coordinated by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and 
staged in February of 1960. The 
AFMaA board authorized a $1,000 con- 
tribution to help defray operating ex- 
penses. Mr. Glennon said the confer- 


| ence planning committee intends to 
| develop an extensive program fea- 


turing the theme “Food for Youth.” 

The second annual National Swine 
Conference will be held at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Nov. 19-20. Oakley 
M. Ray, AFMA’s director of market 
research, is serving on the program 
committee. Mr. Ray helped lead a dis- 
cussion group at the first conference 
which was co-sponsored by 24 organ- 
izations, including AFMA, and attend- 
ed by 392 producers and people from 
colleges and the meat packing and 
feed manufacturing industries. 


_ 
——_ 





Staley Milling Names 


Cereal Division Head 


KANSAS CITY —Lyman D. Ket- 
chum, who for more than two years 
has been in charge of purchasing for 
the Staley Milling Co. division of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Kansas 
City, has been named manager of its 
cereal division. 

The cereal division specializes in 
the production of corn grits, corn 
cones, corn flour and other special 
products of dry corn processing. 

Mr. Ketchum was for six years 
manager of the company’s East St. 
Louis plant. He attended Kansas 
State University and Kansas Univer- 
sity, majoring in flour milling and 
electrical engineering. He joined the 
Quaker Oats Co. after graduation as 
a trainee, then went into its research 
division. He resigned to join the Safe- 
way Co. to build and operate a corn 
mill at Bonner Springs, Kansas. 

Mr. Ketchum replaces Samuel A 
Baker, who has resigned and who will 
leave the company on June 8 to join 
Meadco, a baking company in Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


=o 
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Committee Considers 


Rail Rate Adjustments 


CHICAGO—The matter of working 
out some sort of a plan by which 
grain and grain product shippers 
might be induced to swing back some 
of their tonnage to the railroads and 
away from truck lines is still a live 
issue, it was reported here. 

Following an early May meeting at 
the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, the 
problem of submitting a proposal that 
would have more real appeal to ship- 
pers from a practical standpoint in 
its application to them has been re- 
ferred back to the Northern Grain 
Committee for further consideration. 
No date has yet been anounced for a 
joint conference between the rail car- 
riers and the affected industries 


i 
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Feedlot Incorporates 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Naturich 
Feed Lots, Inc., Abilene, Kansas, has 
been granted a charter to operate a 
business of food animal growing, the 
secretary of state’s office reports. 
Capitalization of $50,000 was author- 
ized. James G. Winn was named resi- 
dent agent. 











Minnesota Group 
Hears Ideas on 
Egg Situation 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—A variety of sug- 
gestions which might help pull Min- 
nesota’s $100 million egg industry out 
of a slump were offered recently as 
a prelude to the selection of a com- 
mittee which has the job of determin- 
ing whether a Minnesota Egg Coun- 
cil should be formed, or what other 
steps need to be taken. 

The scene for the exchange of pro- 
motion and problem-solving ideas was 
Hotel Radisson of Minneapolis where 
representatives of businesses serving 
the state’s egg industry convened at 
the invitation of L. L. Baumgartner, 
Litchfield, executive secretary, Min- 
nesota Egg Producers Assn. 

The problems under discussion are 
similar to those of other Midwestern 
areas in particular which have been 
hit by low prices, quality problems, 
promotion problems and competition 
from other regions, including the 
South, which are rapidly expanding 
egg production. 

Here’s a sprinkling of some of the 
comments and ideas heard during the 
meeting: 

@ “The egg producer is going to 
have to learn to promote his own 
product.” 

@ “People are not eating 
eggs because they’re cheap.” 

@ “We have plenty of organiza- 
tions. What we really need is some 
direction.” 

@ “The right to succeed carries 
along with it the right to fail.” 

@ “Many 
modern except 
chicken house.” 

@ “We need to convince the Ameri- 
can public that eggs are good food.” 

@ “Agricultural engineering may 
have a great deal to offer to efficient 
and quality egg production.” 

@ “If we could produce all top 
grade eggs, there wouldn't be a sur- 
plus.” 

@ “Poultry producers are going to 
have to be better business men.” 

@ “You may want to start a sales 
organization to promote a trade name 
for eggs that meet certain quality 
standards.” 

The committee selected to follow 
through with the possibility of organ- 
izing a Minnesota Egg Council is to 
meet for its initial session June 1 
at Hotel Radisson. 

Dave Martin, manager, poultry de- 
partment, the Pillsbury Co., is tem- 
porary chairman of the committee. 
Members include: Don Street, Street- 
Way Farms, White Bear, Minnesota 
chairman for the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Al Hafner, Rochester, 
egg producer; Astor Underthun, Mon- 
tevideo, producer; George Reinhart, 
Racine, producer; Dr. Carroll Hess, 
agricultural economist, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. R. W. Berg, extension 
poultryman; J. P. Fallon, district 
sales manager, General Mills, Inc.; 
Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., 


(Turn to EGG SITUATION, page 82) 
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BUSINESS 
AS USUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS—There will be no 
change in hours at the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, Chicago Board of 
Trade or Kansas City Board of Trade 
on the Friday preceding or Monday 
following the national holidays of 
Memorial Day and the Fourth of July. 
The markets have agreed that when 
a holiday falls on Saturday, as these 
two holidays do this year, there will 
be no change in market hours the day 
preceding or the Monday following. 











S. E. Group Opposes 
Proposed Turkey 
Marketing Orders 


ATLANTA, GA. — The continued 
opposition of the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. to all proposed na- 
tional turkey marketing orders was 
urged by the association’s turkey 
committee at a recent meeting here. 

After considering at some length 
the possible effects of the enabling 
acts pending before Congress—both 
those which call for production quo- 
tas to be established by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and those 


| which do not provide for direct gov- 


ernment production controls — the 


| committee went on record as request- 
| ing that the SEPEA board continue 


| been 


to oppose all the enabling acts and 
production control bills that have 
introduced 


|} gress. 


Other committee discussions cen- 


| tered on the need for improving tur- 
| key production methods in the South- 


| 


east; the disadvantages in market- 
ing turkeys when they are required 
to be marked “tom” or “hen”; re- 
tailer “loss leadering” of turkeys, 
and the unethical practice of some 
retailers in turning down shipments 
of turkeys upon arrival even though 
the product is government inspected 
and graded. 

The committee asked the South- 
eastern board to initiate 
help solve these problems. Program 
recommendations for the turkey 
meeting at Southeastern’s 1960 con- 
vention were also developed. 

Attendance at the committee meet- 
ing included Chairman Homer R. 
Kline, Harrisonburg, Va.; Homer 
Long, Edinburg, Va.; R. Baker Jones, 
Elkton. Va.; Charles Griffin, Marsh- 
ville, N.C.; Paul Thomas, Sumter, 
SC.; Morgan Milner, Macon, Ga.; 
Oscar Boyst, Princeton, W.Va., and 
Harold E. Ford, SEPEA executive 
secretary, Decatur, Ga. 


i 





DuPont Forms New 


Chemicals Department 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — The Du- 
Pont Co. has announced the forma- 
tion of a new department which is 
expected to consolidate and strength- 
en research, manufacturing and mar- 
keting of a wide range of agricultural 
products. 

To be known as the industrial and 
biochemicals department, it will en- 
compass all of the biochemicals oper- 
ations of the former Grasselli chemi- 
cals department, plus the agricultur- 
al chemicals program of the poly- 
chemicals department. 

Also combined in the responsibili- 
ties of the new department will be 
the industrial chemicals operations 
formerly handled by Grasselli, and 
the industrial chemicals and anti- 
freeze product groups previously han- 
dled by the polychemicals depart- 
ment. 

Clark W. Davis, general manager 
of the former Grasselli chemicals de- 
partment, will be general manager of 
the new department. With few excep- 
tions, other personnel will continue 
in the same locations and the same 
assignments as before. 

Among the biological and agricul- 
tural chemicals now consolidated in 
the one department are several urea 
feed and fertilizer compositions and 
chemicals for animal health and nu- 
trition. 
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Joins Nutrena Mills 
MINNEAPOLIS—Harold M. Seur- 





| er has joined the merchandising staff 


of Nutrena dog food at Minneapolis 
as product planning and customer 


| service specialist, according to gener- 


al manager Ralph B. Hollingsworth. 
Mr. Seurer will work with territory 
managers and Nutrena brokers, mer- 
chandising both dog food and new 
products being scheduled for intro- 
duction. He was formerly with a Wis- 
consin feed firm. 


in the 86th Con- 


action to | 








R. J. Fleming 


HEADS RENDERERS—R. J. Flem- 
ing, president, National By-Products, 
Inc., Des Moines, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Renderers Assn. 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
May 26 at Rockton, IL, according to 
an announcement by Miss Jamie C. 
Fox, secretary. Mr. Fleming succeeds 
the late Ralph Van Hoven, St. Paul, 
Minn., who died while serving as 
president. Myer O. Sigal, G. Bernd 
Co., Macon, Ga., was named first vice 
president and John H. Haugh, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Tallow Co., was elected sec- 
ond vice president. 





Indiana Convention 
Program Outlined 


INDIANAPOLIS — The American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. feed mer- 
chandising plan will be discussed at 
the mid-summer convention of the 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn 
Inc., June 7-9 at the French Lick- 
Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 

Presenting the subject will be I. S 
Riggs, chairman of the board of 
AFMA. Mr. Riggs, vice president of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is one of 
five speakers scheduled on the pro 
gram. 

Also scheduled to speak are Alvir 
E. Oliver, Grain & Feed Dealers Na 
tional Assn., Washington; Raymond 
J. Pollock, director of the grain divi 
sion of the Commodity Stabilizatior 
Service, Washington; Dr. J. L. Kri- 
der, vice president, Central Soya Co 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., and Don Dauler 
Don Dauler Elevator Co., Convoy 
Ohio. 

Mr. Oliver will give a “Washir 
ton Report on the Grain and Feed 
Trade”; Mr. Pollock will talk on “The 
New Faith”; Dr. Krider will discuss 
the “Growing Pains of the Feed Ir 
dustry,” and Mr. Dauler will talk on 
a recent trip through Russia and show 
pictures taken during the trip 

Also listed on the program are a 
sound film on grain inspection meth 
ods provided by Seedburo Equipment 
Co., Chicago; a welcome by Lucian 
Garner, president of the Indiana as 
sociation, and committee reports 

A banquet and entertainment 
cluding several activities for womer 
are also scheduled 

—— 


| Joins Arbor Acres 


GLASTONBURY, CONN Arbor 
Acres Farm, Inc., Glastonbury, has 
appointed David E. Northam as sale 
and service representative in the 
firm’s Northeast division. He will rep- 
resent the firm in the Delmarva 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Shen- 
andoah Valley areas 

Mr. Northam previously worked as 
a livestock specialist for Quaker Oats 
Co., and with J. W. Shockley & Son, 
Inc., Whiton, Md., one of Delmarva’'s 
major broiler operators 
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| Broiler Output 
Cuts Continue 


SALISBURY, MD.—Although Del- 
marva marketed 6% fewer broilers 
last week than it did a year earlier, 
the birds brought almost 344¢ Ib. less, 
records here show 

A total of 
marketed in the area at 
of 16.24¢ lb. The same week 
the price was 20.98¢. 


3,997,000 broilers were 
an average 
a year 
earlier 
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Hatcherymen in 22 
831,000 eggs last week. This was 1% 
than the previous week, but 6% 
than the corresponding week a 
year ago. Increases in the number of 
eggs set from the previous week were 
reported in 12 of the 22 states. Sharp- 
est increases from the previous weck 
occurred in Texas, Maryland, Arkan- 
and North Carolina 


states set 47,- 


more 


less 


sas 


Broiler chick placements in the 22 
totaled 33,828,000, This was 
1% less than the previous week and 
7% below the corresponding week a 
year ago. Decreases were reported 
for 11 states—increases for 10 states, 
compared to the previous week. Larg- 
est decreases from the previous week 
occurred in Delaware, North Caro 
West Virginia, and Georgia 


——— 


NBC Chick-n-Que 
Promotion Planned 


RICHMOND, VA The 1959 
Chick-n-Que promotion campaign has 
been outlined by the National Broiler 
Council. Be NBC, the effort is 
being backed by Ac’cent-Internation- 
‘orn Products Refining Co. (Ma- 
Metals Co. (Rey- 


states 


lina 


ides 


al, ¢ 
la) and Reynolds 
nolds Wrap) 

The national advertising schedule 
in magazines and television runs from 
May 27 through July 6. Ads will ap- 
pear in Digest, Saturday 
Evening and in Sunday 
izine distributed by 
newspapers in 31 cities, among other 
on tele- 


Reade 5 
Post Life 
supplements 


| iblications Commercials 


on have also been set up. 


of 
the 


dis- 


merchandising feature 
campaign will be 
recipe booklet for 
supermar- 


4 new 
this ye ar’s 

Kn-n ie 
tribution to consumers at 
ket check-out counters 


coordinated by NBC for 

will include a_ color 
and recipe released to 35 

newspapers; photo- 
and are sched- 
“ase to top daily, weekly 
across the 
on, syndicated news- 
ling with food, and 
will receive ex- 
and photos for 


Publicity 
Chick-n-Que 
photo story 
metropolit in 
re ipe 
uled for rele 

nd community 

intry. In addit 
paper columns de 


supplements 


features mats 


papers 


Sunday 
isive cipe-stori 
their use 
A demonstrat 


pared for 


on kit is being pre- 
telecasters with a script, 
sary props to de- 


Chick-n 


ind the nece 
to 


recipe 


onstrate how cook a 
Que 
_ _ 


New Feed Business 
Announced in Boston 


BOSTON Formation of a new 
firm, Boston Feed Supply, has been 
uinnounced by J. W. Kuske, who is 

launching the 

business here 
The firm will of- 
fer fish meals, con- 
densed fish solu- 
bles and fish meals 
with added fish 
solubles from East 
Coast and Gulf 

plants 

Mr. Kuske, a 
graduate of Rut- 
University, 
Brunswick, 
with 
Corp., 
Borden 


gers 
New 
was formerly connected 
England By-Products 
Pfizer & Co. and the 


J. W. Kuske 


N.J., 

New 

Chas 
Co 
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Study Shows Cows 
Eat Pellets Faster 
Than Ground Grain 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Dr. Tim 
Blosser, diary nutritionist, Washing- 
ton State College, Pullman, has just 
completed a study in which it was 
found that dairy cows can eat grain 
faster if it’s pelleted instead of 
ground. Pellet-fed animals stepped up 
their grain intake by nearly a quarter 
uf a pound per minute or 3 Ib. daily. 

Ways to help their cows eat con- 
trolled rations faster are important 
to dairy men with parlor milking sys- 
tems because the milking time is so 
short—and the only time a cow can 
have a feed bin to herself is during 
the few minutes she is in the milk- 
ing parlor. On many dairy farms, 
each cow is milked mechanically in 
eight minutes or less, twice daily. 

Faster grain intake in the milking 
parlor can mean more milk at lower 
cost. Dr. Blosser said each pound of 
grain can supply an additional quart 
of milk if the cow has not been get- 
ting all the feed she needs. 

Dairy researchers have already 
shown that cows eat fast in the milk- 
ing parlor because they are there 
such a short time. But this problem 
isn’t as serious as it could be because 
cows are equipped to handle a hasty 
meal. They can chew their food later. 

One of the first moves in streamlin- 
ing milk production has been the 
abandonment of individual stanchion 
stalls. Dairymen have been shifting 
to structures for group housing of 
cows. As a result, the cows share 
hay and silage with other cows. 

This system makes it possible to 
substitute machines for a lot of cost- 
ly manpower. Automation seems to 
work all right for silage and hay, 
grain, however, is another matter. 
It’s important that each cow gets 
the amount of grain needed for ca- 
pacity production, ruling out free- 
choice feeding. 

The Washington State dairy pellet 
study, said to be the first of its 
kind, will be reported by Dr. Blosser 
at an American Dairy Science Assn. 
meeting in Urbana, Il., June 17. 
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Plan Advanced to 
Boost Egg Prices 


TRENTON, N.J.—A plan to “save 
the family poultry farm from eco- 
nomic extinction” has been put forth 
by the Northeastern Poultry Produc- 
ers Council in the wake of its con- 
ference with Ezra T. Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

The plan calls for the canning of 
surplus fowl for school lunches, fed- 
eral purchase of frozen eggs, and the 
possible storage of shell eggs for sub- 
sequent freezing or drying. NEPPCO 
called these “reasonable and neces- 
sary steps to insure the survival of 
the nation’s egg producers in the 
face of market prices well below the 
cost of production.” 

A report from NEPPCO said a 
surplus fowl removal program that 
would move prices up to 12-15¢ Ib. 
would unlock a strong liquidation of 
many of the layers that are now 
being kept simply for lack of in- 
centive to move them. 

Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, manag- 
ing director of NEPPCO, said that 
consultation with school lunch au- 
thorities indicates that fowl, if pur- 
chased by the government, should be 
canned. This would permit storage 
and use by public schools all over the 
country, as well as by the armed 
forces in the U.S. and abroad, he 
added. 
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ADDS BULK TANKS 
CLEAR LAKE, IOWA—The Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator here is erec- 
ting two six-ton tanks and a bulk 
tank adjoining the mill building. 











CALIFORNIA TONNAGE 
NEARS 5 MILLION 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.— Califor- 
nia’s feed industry is big and is grow- 
ing bigger, according to H. E. Spires, 
chief of the state’s bureau of field 
crops. Last year alone, he said, al- 
most 5 million tons of feed were sold 
California, representing a retail 
value of about $350 million. The bu- 
reau’s feed control laboratory sam- 
pled 9,000 lots of feed from 2,800 





A. E. Staley Board 


Approves Acquisition 


DECATUR, ILL.—The board of di- 
rectors of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, this week xp 
proved acquisition of the UBS Chemi- 
cal Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 

Management of the two companies 
agreed last raonth on the acquisition 
of UBS by Staley on a basis which, 
in effect, will result in the exchange 
of one share of Staley common stock 
for each 1% shares of UBS common 
stock. The plan will require the issu- 
ance of approximately 102,000 shares 
of Staley common, authorized but 
not outstanding. 

Reviewing the company’s last fis- 
cal year and the first six months of 
this fiscal year, A. E. Staley, Jr., 
Staley Co. board chairman, said sales 
of many industrial products increased, 
particularly during the second quar- 
ter of the fiscal year ending March 
31. Soybean margins also were im- 
proved over the first six months of 
the previous year, although the cur- 
rent outlook is less favorable for 
soybean processing, he said. 

At the company’s annual meeting, 
stockholders elected William B. Bish- 
op, general superintendent of the 
Staley Co., to the board of directors. 
Mr. Bishop became general superin- 
tendent of the company Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Dr. R. E. Greenfield, who re- 
tired. 

Others elected to the board of di- 
rectors are: A. E. Staley, Jr.; E. K. 
Scheiter; R. E. Greenfield; A. R. Sta- 
ley; R. L. Rollins; W. R. Boyer; D. E. 
Nordlund; T B. Butler, president, 
Mercantile-Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; A. Q. Peterson, board 
chairman, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Co., Inc., New Orleans; H. D. Wright, 
board chairman, Republic Coal & 
Coke Co., Chicago, and R. J. Murphy, 
partner in the Decatur accounting 
firm of Murphy, Turnbull & Jones. 

Officers elected in the annual 
meeting of the board of directors 
are: A. E. Staley, Jr., chairman of 
the board; Mr. Scheiter, president; 
Mr. Rollins, vice president; Mr. Nord- 
lund, vice president; L. S. Roehm, 
vice _president; T. L. Gresham, vice 
president; Mr. Boyer, treasurer and 
assistant secretary; R. C. Scherer, 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
and L. B. Huffer, comptroller. 

The Staley board declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share of common stock. 


Festival Scheduled 


FOREST, MISS.—The fifth annual 
Mississippi Broiler Festival has been 
scheduled for June 11 at Forest, with 
an even larger crowd expected than 
the more than 17,000 that attended 
last year. B. C. Rodgers and Fred 
Gaddis, both prominent poultrymen in 
the area, are planning the festival. 

As noted in a local newspaper re- 
port, the festival has grown rapidly 
since it was started five years ago. 
The state’s poultry production had 
grown from 50,000 commercial broil- 
ers in 1935 to 42 million in 1955. The 
report also stated that in February, 
Mississippi hatcheries were producing 
almost 50% more chicks than a year 
ago, and that the broiler industry 
now is adding $50 million a year to 
the state’s economy. 











Barley Pelleted, 
Malted in Oregon 
Hog Feeding Study 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — Researchers 
of the Oregon State College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station have report- 
ed that prospects are bright for con- 
verting Oregon’s abundant barley 
supplies into more suitable feed for 
swine. 

Special treatment is being used to 
break down hard-to-digest barley fi- 
ber in an effort to find ways to make 
better use of local grain as feed. 

Oregon ships in about 70% of its 
pork needs and the state’s hog prices 
are usually among the highest in the 
U.S. Last year, Oregon barley grow- 
ers harvested 20 million bushels com- 
pared to a 10-year state average of 
13 million bushels. 

Preliminary findings by Oregon 
State researchers indicate that a com- 
bination of malt-enzyme treatment 
and pelleting may overcome main 
shortcomings of barley for hog feed. 

Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
animal nutritionist, and L. M. Larsen, 
research assistant, reported that bar- 
ley soaked in water, then treated 
with small amounts of malt, increased 
hog gains a 10th of a pound daily over 
hogs fed straight ground barley. 
Soaking alone, they said, gave no 
benefits as it had in earlier poultry 
nutrition trials. 

Malt provides additional enzymes 
in the hog’s stomach to he'p digest 
fiber. Dr. Oldfield explained. Malting 
added only $1.50 a ton to feed costs 
when malt comprised 2.5% of the 
total feed weight. 

Dr. Oldfield said the next step is 
to test a combination of malting and 
pelleting barley to learn if the steam 
treatment in pelleting will replace 
soaking for breaking down barley fi- 
ber. “Soaking barley commercially 
would be costly,” he said, “requiring 
large vats and drying equipment.” 

Pelleting barley, even without the 
malt treatment, increased gains more 
than a 10th of a pound daily. 





New Exchange Officers 


In San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO —Eugene R. 
Warren, Warren Grain Co., has been 
elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange for the 1959-60 
term. Formerly vice president, Mr. 
Warren succeeds Harry W. Clow of A. 
H. Ascherman, Inc. 

New vice president is Ernest L. 
Silverfield, Continental Grain Co. Ed- 
mund W. Huebner was named to con- 
tinue as manager of the exchange. 

Exchange directors, elected or re- 
elected earlier, include: Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Clow, Mr. Silverfield, E. H. Durr, 
Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma, 
and Edwin L. Iverson, California Mill- 
ing Corp. 


ip 





Molasses Unloading 
Operation Described 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—The British Ship 
Athelduke, said to be the largest for- 
eign ship ever to enter the Buffalo 
harbor, unloaded molasses at the 
wharf of the Cooperative G.L.F. Mill 
on the Buffalo River here recently 
after nearly half of her cargo was 
lightered into three barges to permit 
the deep-draft ship to enter the river. 

The lightering operation, believed 
to be the first large-scale operation 
ever done here, was conducted behind 
the breakwall. The Athelduke was 
drawing about 24 ft. when she enter- 
ed the harbor with 8,500 tons (1,450,- 
000 gal.) of molasses. The molasses 
was loaded into barges until the 
Athelduke was drawing 17 ft. The 
molasses-laden barges were unloaded 
into tanks of the Pacific Molasses Co., 
and the Athelduke was towed to the 
G.L.F. pier on the river where the 
remaining molasses, approximately 5,- 
000 tons, was unloaded. 

























Note to 
Feed 


Retailers: 


Boost your feed sales... 
and your customer 
goodwill... by 
promoting the National 
Cotton Council’s 1959 
Cotton-Feed-Bag- 
Sewing Contest. Use the 
page opposite this as a 
window or wall poster 
in your store... and 
send the coupon if you 
can use additional free 
posters. Bemis is doing 
this as an aid to the 
Feed Industry and the 
National Cotton Council. 





WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
408 Pine Street, 
St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


Please send____ Cotton- Feed- 


Bag-Sewing-Contest posters 
for display in our store. 


Store Nome 








Your Nome 








Brands of Feed You Sell 
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ENTER THE 1959 
$18,000.00-COTTON- 
BAG-SEWING CONTEST 


Winners at State and Regional 
Fairs are eligible for dozens of 
wonderful National prizes, 
including free vacation in 


Hollywood, California. 


Eight contest classifications, from 
pot holders to play suits. Try one 
. or all. No entry fee. 


For folder with location and dates 
of YOUR fair, list of prizes and 
contest rules, mail card or letter 
promptly to: 





CONTEST DEPARTMENT 

National Cotton Council of America 
P. O. Box 9906 

Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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How Changes in Agriculture 
Affect Feed Industry Described 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
tion’s agricultural “revolution” 
the problems and challenges it creates 
for the feed industry were a part of 
the central theme here at the recent 
convention of the Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn. in Hotel Governor 


Talks, heard by about 200 associa- | 


tion members and guests, were given 
by: 

D. G. Monsees, chairman, Missouri 
ASC Committee; J. W. Burch, direc- 
tor, Agricultural 


Kiehl, head, department 
tural economics, University of Mis- 
souri; C. L. Harper, chairman, agri- 
cultural committee, Missouri Bankers 
Assn.; Jerry Sotola, associate direc- 
tor, Armour’s livestock bureau, Chi- 
cago; Prof. J. Wende!l McKinsey, de- 
partment 
University of Missouri; Ed Cherbon- 
nier, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn.; Alvin E 
president, GFDNA. 


Dr. Charles Schaefer, 
yst, University of Illinois; J. O. Hib- 
bard, director, fumigant division, Re- | 
search Products Co.; Sam D. Fine, | 
chief, Kansas City district, Food & 


Drug Administration; Dr. E. G. Bai- 
ley, Jr., Dexter, Mo., 
Donald E. Smith, director, CSS com- 
modity office, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. 
Gillie, Phillips Petroleum Co.; J. S. 
Williamson, commissioner, Missouri 
Department of Agriculture, and D. A. 
Meinershagen, executive secretary- 
treasurer, Missouri Grain, 
Seed Assn 
Ofticers Reelected 
Reelected officers of the association 


are: Alton Bowers, Joplin, president; 


Curtis E. Carter, Odessa, first vice 
president; Dwight L. Dannen, St. 
Joseph, second vice president; H. H. 


Green, Pattonsburg, honorary vice 
president, and Mr. Meinershagen, 
executive secretary-treasurer 

New directors 
Springfield; Carl Halferty, Platts- 
burg; Harold Hinshaw, Columbia; 
Murray Renick, Rolla, and Car! God- 
win, Dexter 


are: Jim 


Summaries of some of the talks 
presented at the convention follow: 


FEED MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE — CHANGING TECH- 
NIQUES E. G. Cherbonnier of 
GFDNA discussed a number of new 
techniques affecting the feed industry 
and looked into the future for what 
may be ahead for the trade: 

The Feed Store: “The successful 
dealer of the future,” he said, “will 
be a part of agricultural progress in 
his community. He won't be riding 


The na- | 
and | 


Extension Service, | 
University of Missouri; Dr. Elmer R. 
of agricul- | 


of agricultural economics, | 


Oliver, executive vice | 


atomic anal- | 


veterinarian; | 


Feed & | 


Woody, | 





in the boat only, but pulling an oar.” 

He said tomorrow’s successful feed 
dealer will also: 

—Know as much or more about 
livestock and poultry production as 
his customers. 

—Be open to change, but not 
rushed into anything until he is rea- 
sonably certain that it makes for bet- 
ter agriculture. 

—Have a training program for his 
employees. 

“It is very heartening to see that a 
number of our agricultural colleges 
are now carrying courses in feed and 
elevator management, and we should 
have more of them,” Mr. Cherbonnier 
commented. “Why should we spend 


special money to educate engineers, | 


architects, lawyers and other so-called 
professions and not have, in our state 
colleges, a training program for the 
feed man? He can do more than al- 
most any other merchant to help im- 
prove agricultural practices and the 
farmer's net return.” 

Integration: Mr. Cherbonnier said 
several experts at the recent Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention in Chicago were of the opin- 
ion that the extent of integration in 
egg production probably would not be 
as large as in broilers, but they felt 
that integration will be a major fac- 
tor in egg production in the near 
future. 

These same experts, he said, 
thought there would be some integra- 
tion in pork production, “but nothing 
like the large percent that might be 
seen in poultry.” 

Mr. Cherbonnier mentioned the 
semi-integration cattle-finishing oper- 
ations in the West and the current 
excitement caused by cow pools. 

Bulk Deliveries: Mr. Cherbonnier 
cited the increase in bulk. He said he 


had been told by a number of dealers | 
| dean of agriculture at Purdue Uni- 


that they are encouraging farmers to 
build their own bulk bins from scrap 
lumber. “With very little loose hay 
being put up any more, many a hay 
mow has room for an inexpensive 
home-made bin,” he said. 

Pelleting: In his opinion, grinding, 
supplementing and pelleting “offer 
one of the greatest service and profit 
opportunities for the local dealer with 
pelleting equipment.” 


Mobile Units: The ability of the op- | 


erator has much to do with the suc- 
cess of a mobile unit, according to 
Mr. Cherbonnier. “As the grinding 
revenue alone can hardly make a 
profit, the operator must be interest- 
ed in selling supplements and have 
some kind of an incentive plan. Also, 
he must have planned routes.” 
Further comment in this area: “To- 








FEED FIRM BUILDS PROCESSING PLANT—Nearing completion is the 
new poultry processing plant of O. K. Processors, Inc., Ft. Smith, Ark. Presi- 
tent of the corporation is Collier Wenderoth, Jr., who is also president of 
0.4%. Feed Mills, Inc. Designed for straight-line production, the plant will be 
able to handle 36,000 chickens a day. Live chickens will be unloaded on the 
west end of the building, will go through a picking room, then through an 
eviscer.ting room on to a new continuous chilling system and will be pack- 
aged an: loaded out at the east end of the building. The equipment is being 
furnished by Southern Equipment Co., Gainesville, Ga. A 420-ft. stainless steel 
continuous cooling system, recently approved by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, will be used—one of four units now in operation in the country. About 
100 people will be employed in the plant. Keith B. Elliot has been named 
manager of the firm, which will distribute dressed poultry throughout the U.S. 





Dedication Planned for 


Lilly Research Center 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A new $5 
million research center for agricul- 
tural sciences at Greenfield, Ind., will 
be dedicated June 16 by Eli Lilly & 
Co., Indianapolis. 

The 500-acre center, under con- 
struction for more than a year, con- 
sists of more than a dozen major re- 
search buildings, the company has 
announced. It includes modern facil- 
ities for conducting studies in animal 
nutrition and animal and plant dis- 
ease and pest control for both farm 

| and home. 

Several hundred leaders in agricul- 
| ture, science, business and govern- 
ment from the U.S. and Canada are 
expected to attend the dedication. 
They will tour the facilities to view 
research in progress, and will hear 
such speakers as Dr. Earl L. Butz, 


versity, Lafayette, Ind.; Dr. Don 
Paarlberg, economic advisor to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and Dr. Byron T. 





DEDICATION PLANNED—Several hundred persons are expected to attend 
the dedication of this new Eli Lilly & Co. research center for agricultural 
sciences near Greenfield, Ind., June 16. Several of the facilities constituting 
the 15-building center include (left to right) the veterinary science, adminis- 
tration and plant science buildings. 


| Shaw, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In announcing the event, Eugene 
N. Beesley, president of Eli Lilly & 
Co., said the extensive research cen- 
ter “indicates Lilly’s interest in help- 
ing the farmer feed and clothe an in- 
creasing population in the highest 
standards in history. 

“Peoples around the world look to 
the American farmer to provide con- 
tinued leadership in the production 
of quality food and fiber at low cost,” 
he said. “The farmer will need the 
increasing support of industrial as 
well as college and university re- 
search to maintain this leadership 
position. 

“The new Lilly research center for 
agricultural sciences provides us with 
the facilities to help attack the in- 
sects, diseases and weeds that cost 
the American farmer billions of dol- 
lars annually. As an industrial con- 
cern, We are in a position not only 
to add to basic knowledge through 
research, but to transform this 
knowledge into products of potential- 
ly great value to the farmer.” 





day most of the successful mobile 
units are in the hands of established 
feed dealers. Some farmer-operated 
ones have succeeded where the local 
dealer lacked aggressiveness. They 
can really make it tough for those 
who do not have a consistent program 
of advertising, farm calls and quick 
grinding and mixing service at their 
place of business.”’ 

Grain Bank: He said a large feed 
manufacturer, in planning a conven- 
tion this spring, surveyed its dealers 
and found that the grain bank was 
the subject they were most interested 
in having discussed. 

“It’s convenient for the farmer and 
the dealer, it means an assurance of 
farmer's business through the winter 
and some dealers feel that it is a suc- 


cessful means of competition with 
mobile units,” Mr. Cherbonnier re- 
marked. 


Multiple Farrowing: The speaker 
commented that the hog producer 
with a multiple-farrowing program 
has too much invested to continue 
with lard type hogs. “He is going to 
be the lean meat producer,” he said, 
“and the packers estimate that every 
1% in live weight increase of lean 
cuts raises the market price 25¢ cwt.”’ 


BANKER, FEED AND GRAIN 
DEALER RELATIONS—C. L. Har- 
per, president, Sturgeon (Mo.) State 
Bank, offered this challenge to the 
country banker: “If he fails to take 
care of the financial needs of his 
agricultural customers, realizing that 
they are diminishing in number, he is 
going to wake up and find out that his 
business has moved away.” 

If bankers fail to accept the chal- 
lenge, he said, this is what may hap- 
pen: 





“Some big feed manufacturer that 


has to have tonnage so he can suc- 
cessfully operate with a sound finan- 
cial statement and the ability to bor- 
row capital at a low rate of interest, 
will send one of its well trained rep- 
resentatives to some young and am- 
bitious farmer and say, ‘Sir, have you 
thought about farrowing 100 sows a 
month, feeding the offspring and put- 
ting them on the market in 4% 
months, making yourself a_ sizable 
income ?’ 

“The farmer replies, ‘I have talked 
to my county agent and my banker 
about it but I have not been able to 
get started.’ 

“This young representative of the 
feed company, trained in animal hus- 
bandry as well as methods of feeding 
and markets, will likely say, ‘You 
won't need your county agent, you 
won't need your banker. We take care 
of the management as well as the 
finance. We make it so easy for you 
that you won't need to use any local 
bank or even worry as to whether 
the operation will make money, be- 
cause with our supervisory know-how, 
financial ability and market outlets, 
you can’t help but succeed’.”’ 

Mr. Harper said small banks have 
a problem in that the amount of 
money required to finance the modern 
feeding operation may be beyond the 
legal lending ability of the bank, or 
the management of the bank realizes 
that, in so far as possible, he owes it 
to his community to take care of all 
the financial needs of his customers. 

“In many instances where trouble 
has occurred,” he said, “it has been 
because of poor management, poor 
supervision or failure to have satis- 
factory market outlet.” 

ADJUSTMENTS AHEAD IN MIS- 


SOURI AGRICULTURE—‘“A serious 
imbalance exists in the feed-livestock 











economy,” said J. W. Burch, director, 
Missouri Agricultural Extension 
Service. “Current capacity to produce 
feed and livestock exceeds the quan- 
tities that present markets can ab- 
sorb at satisfactory prices.” 

Adjustments which Mr. Burch be- 
lieves need to be made include: Get- 
ting the over-all farm production more 
nearly in line with actual needs, using 
more careful analysis and business 
management and staying in step with 
the rapid advances in technology. 

He said “something will have to 
give pretty shortly” and noted that 
there is increasing pressure from 
many sources, particularly from tax- 
payers, to bring production and con- 
sumption into better balance. 

“If the current imbalance in feed 
production were io be corrected over 
the next few years by an expansion 
in livestock output, and if feed grain 
stocks were to be reduced at the same 
time, and if a wheat program was put 
into effect whereby livestock under- 


took to absorb the excess supply of | 


wheat also, livestock producers might 
again experience real incomes as low 
as in the 1930's,” Mr. Burch said. 
He advised going “full 
ahead” on a number of plans which, 


together, might help the over-produc- 
Increasing conserva- | 


tion situation: 
tion reserve, expanding exports, step- 
ping up the consumer 
program, up-grading the diet, enlarg- 
ing the school lunch program, em- 
phasizing research, and if necessary, 


initiating subsidy for industrial uses | 


of agricultural products and halting 
new reclamation projects. 


PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION—“Our hope for the future de- 
pends upon our ability to present a 
united front and then demonstrate our 
strength through organized effort,” 
said D. A. Meinershagen, executive 
secretary-treasurer, Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn. 

“America needs salesmen,” he re- 
marked. “America has the product, 
but it isn’t being sold. A sales force 
with conviction and enthusiasm is 


SERVE MORE 
CUSTOMERS 


Farter 


WITH THIS NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 
SIMONSEN HIGH DELIVERY 
BULK & SACK FEED BODY 

















You'll be way out in front with this 
attractive new Simonsen High De- 
livery Combination Body on your 
truck, It’s all steel, light weight — 
hauls more payload, Hauls bulk and 
sacks on the same trip — cuts de- 
livery costs. Completely hydraulic, 
with fast front end delivery at 600 Ibs. 
per minute and reaches 21 feet up. 
Order the size and compartment ar- 
rangement you need, Write now for 
full details on this custom built body 
by the number one name in bulk feed 
delivery equipment. 








steam | 


information | 





SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA 





needed to assist America’s growth as 
a nation of freedom. America needs 
salesmen to make citizens of every 
community realize and appreciate the 
benefits of being an American.” 

Mr. Meinershagen noted that vet- 
erinarian-feed dealer relationships are 
one of the most important projects 
of the association at this time. That 
is one reason why a practicing vet- 
erinarian was on the program. 

This fall there will be some region- 
al meetings, jointly between feed 
dealers and veterinarians, in the vari- 
ous localities. 


ati 
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Change in California 
Grain Inspection Asked 


SAN FRANCISCO — A measure 
which would refer California grain 
inspection procedures to study by a 
joint interim committee of agricul- 
ture, composed of both houses of the 
state legislature, has been sponsored 
by the California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. in cooperation with 
other interested groups. 

The objective of the study, the as- 
sociation has announced, would be the 
introduction of corrective legislation | 
in the 1961 session of legislature. 

There has been a growing problem 
in California's procedure for issuing 
certificates of inspection, observers | 
said. At present, the agricultural com- 
missioner of each of the state’s 52 
counties has sole authority to issue 
the certificates in his county. The re- 
sult has been that shippers who have 
had their shipments approved by the 
commissioner of the county of origin | 
frequently must undergo a second in- 
spection in the county of destination. | 

At first, the dealers’ group suggest- | 
ed passage of a law requiring the | 
commissioner in the receiving county 
to honor certificates on incoming | 
grain and to inspect only when no 
certificate was attached to the ship- | 
ment. However, the present feeling is | 
that the California Department of 
Agriculture should take over inspec- 
tions to avoid the problem of varying | 
standards applied by the 52 commis- 
sioners. 

The California association was also 
instrumental in keeping the state from 
using a special agricultural fund for | 
general state finances, it is reported. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown had re- 
quested that certain reserve funds be 
turned over to the state. After dis- 
cussion, however, it was decided that 
a $163,000 fund reserved for the Bur- | 
eau of Field Crops be left to the ad- 
ministration of the bureau. Associa- 
tion members said producers of com- 
mercial feedstuffs would be injured if 
this fund were taken from the bureau 








E. D. Romain Reelected 
Board President 


WICHITA, KANSAS —E. D. Ro- | 
main, the Pillsbury Co., was re- 
elected president of the Wichita 
Board of Trade recently. Also reelect- 
ed were Lorentz J. Holgerson, Sam 
P. Wallingford Grain Corp., vice presi- | 
dent, and Hal Ross, Wichita Terminal 
Elevator, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors 
were A. W. Bill, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc.; J. V. Jackson, Jr., Garretson- 
Grant Grain, Inc.; Eugene Miller, 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 

Holdover directors were R. W. 
Payne, Consolidated Flour Mills Co.; 
H. H. Hunter, Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., and O. E. Bedell, Adair Grain 
Co. 

oreo — 
NEW FEED COMPANY 

BLACKTON, ARK. — The Earl 
Nicholson Gin Co., Blackton, has filed 
articles of incorporation with C. G. 
Hall, Arkansas secretary of state, to | 
engage in the “feed, seed and ferti- 
lizer business.” The firm was author- 
ized 1,000 shares of stock valued at 
$100 per share. It said it was starting 
business with $300 paid-in capital. 
Incorporators were Earl, Esta Mae 
and Blanche Nicholson, all of Black- | 
ton. 
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Santoquin* 
means 
I'll get along 


on less. 


*Monsonto T. M., Reg. U.S. Pot. Off, 
See how Santoquin saves 
vital feed nutrients page 41. 








a NEW, fast, accurate way to 
measure grain by weight or volume 


NEW, LOW COST 
MEASUR - MATIC 


You'll seve time, money and work with Measur 
Matic. This versatile equipment can be used on 
portable milis (it is now offered on two of the 
best known mills) or feed mixers. Multiple in- 
ations can be installed for electronic push- 
buttor mills for a fraction of the cost of scale 
equipment. One Measur-Matic will meter up to 
30,000 pounds per hour—even smal! pellets 
Easy to stall. Proven accuracy. Measur-Matic 
s the only metering unit of its kind made 
available at a price that you afford to 
overlook 


Send today for FREE folder 
AMERICAN IRON WORKS 


342 Central Avenue Osseo, Minnesota 





sta 


can't 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 














Larger Profits for 
Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


U/ 


SHARP-INSOLUGLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Sparkling Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Sales are more than double that of last year. Poultry Raisers 
find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding edges enable them to get faster 
growth and more and larger eggs at lower costs. Every month more 
raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its regular advertising in 
poultry publications reaching approximately a million operators per month. 


Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits 
to both feed dealers and poultry 
raisers. Your inquiry is invited. Write , 
for copy of Poultry Grit Facts. = 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 41> — 
Ib. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, ““'S 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, s. Cc. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


’ 
4 
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using is on its last legs... 


1S YOUR OLDER ANTIBIOTIC READY FOR PASTURE? 
Chances are it is— what with the reports going 
around about the older, bacteriostatic (bacteria- 
slowing) “broad-spectrum” antibiotics.'* Appar- 
ently, over the years they’ve built up resistant 
strains of bacteria. In other words, the bacteria are 
back in control, not the antibiotic.’ Are you getting 
full value from the money you now spend on older 
antibiotics that seem to be diminishing in effective- 
ness? Do what many feed manufacturers, in the 
same boat as you, have already done. Change to a 
modern antibiotic that continues to produce signif- 
icant responses. Switch to bactericidal (bacteria- 
killing) Baciferm! You will find — 


BACIFERM GETS FEEDS BACK TO MAXIMUM EFFI- 
CIENCY FAST! Appetites improve. Pigs pile on 
weight fast. Mortality goes way down. Baciferm 


GET YOUR SWINE FEEDS 


BACK IN ACTION 
WITH BACIFERM! 


always stays on guard because Baciferm contains 
the exclusive* antibiotic zinc bacitracin. Baci- 
ferm’s selective action kills dangerous bacteria fast 
but lets beneficial bacteria go right on producing 
vitamins and other valuable growth factors. With 
Baciferm, there is no upset of the normal! bacterial 
balance. Fungus infections just don’t get started. 
In stress periods, Baciferm knocks out deadly 
secondary invaders. 


BACIFERM! BEST INSURANCE FOR TOMORROW'S BUS!- 
ness! At high levels or low levels, Baciferm always 
gives full protection. Baciferm packs into feeds 
plenty of extra B-vitamins, high protein, vitamin K 
and unidentified growth factors. Zinc bacitracin 
has the antibiotic stability manufacturers require. 


And—Baciferm can be added to « ich ton of your 


swine feed at $2 to $4 less than the tetracyclines. 


1. McGinnis, J. et al.: Use-history of Antibiotics as Related to Their Efficacy in Promoting Growth of Turkeys. Poultry. Science, in press. 
2. Slinger, S. J.: Poultry Nutrition in Focus in a Rapidly Advancing industry. Feed Bag, July, 1958. 

3. Whitehair, C. K.: Medicated Swine Feeds. North Am. Vet. (Am. J. of Vet. Sci.) 39 (No. 2) (Feb. 1958): 32. 

*Made exclusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. 


the buy Is 


BACIFERM ! 


(ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS) 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT + COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. + CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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UP OR 


) By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 





= 
Egg Prices 
With egg prices dipping to an 18- 
year low in Chicago, it isn’t any won- 
der that producers and almost anyone 
else connected with the egg business 


are discouraged about prospects of 
making money producing eggs. What 
are the prospects for egg prices in the 
year ahead and what chance will 
there be for improved feed business 
as a result of price changes? 

To help answer these questions and 


EXHIBIT 1. Eggs: U.S. farm price, annual averages from 1945 to date and monthly | 


from January, 1957, to date. 


+ pe : 
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DOWN 


| to give you some idea of the history 
of egg prices, we have prepared the 
accompanying chart, Exhibit 1, which 
shows price of eggs from 1945 to the 


present time. These prices are based | 
| season rather than the prospects for 


upon the U.S. farm average reported 
by the Crop Reporting Board of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

For the last 10 years, you will no- 
tice in examining Exhibit 1, practical- 
ly every “down” year has been fol- 
lowed by an “up” year. And every 
“up” year has been followed by a 
“down” year. This sawtooth pattern 








19456 1957 1958 1959 1960 















followed by egg prices since the end 
of World War II apparently stems 
from over-adjustment made by egg 
producers in response to prices which 
prevail for eggs during the hatching 


prices the following laying season. 
Some time ago, this writer re- 

marked to a friend that surely egg 

prices couldn't go much lower, be- 


| cause, after all, once bottom had been 


hit, that’s as low as prices could go. 
However, rock bottom apparently 
hadn't been hit at that time. 


Higher Fall Prices 

From indications currently avail- 
able, it would appear most likely that 
egg prices would continue to be on 
the weak side at least until fall. Price 
movements a few cents either direc- 
tion from present levels can be antici- 
pated through the normal course of a 
market finding its equilibrium. Com- 
mencing this fall, if the pattern es- 
tablished the last 10 years prevails, 
you can expect somewhat higher 
prices. It does not appear likely that 
when higher prices are mentioned 
they will exceed on the average levels 
established in 1958. 

The insert in the upper right hand 
corner of Exhibit 1 shows U.S. farm 
prices by months for the years 1957 
to date. The purpose of ‘this insert is 
to show how price increases prevailed 
during the winter of 1957 and extend- 


| ing into 1958. It was at this time the 
| stage was set for lower prices to pre- 


vail during the winter of 1958-59. It 
would presently appear that the stage 
is being set this year for a somewhat 


| improved egg price structure in the 


winter of 1959-60 





Morea Premix Plant 
Opened at Tuscola, III. 


NEW YORK—Opening of a new 
Morea liquid feed premix plant at 
Tuscola, Ill., was announced recently 
by Robert H. Cornwell, vice president 
in charge of production for U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co., New York, 
division of National Distillers & 
Chemical Corp. 

“This new premix plant will sup- 





| stock to 
| eastern U.S.,"" Mr. Cornwell said. 


| ply Morea concentrate to mixer-dis- 
| tributors who 


are introducing the 
of liquid feeding of live- 
farmers throughout the 


concept 


The plant is located on the site of 


| the $100 million petrochemical and 
| agricultural chemical manufacturing 


facilities of U.S.I. at Tuscola. 
Shipment of the first railroad tank 

ear and truckload of Morea premix 

marked opening day activities of the 


new plant. The first tank car from 








FIRST SHIPMENT FROM NEW PLANT—The first railroad car shipment 
of Morea liquid feed premix made at the new Morea manufacturing facilities 
of U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., at Tuscola, IIL, is checked by Clifford E. 
Oman (left), general manager of the Tuscola plant, and J. R. Smith (center), 
plant operations manager, with R. H. Martin of the new premix plant. The 
car was bound for Hespenheide & Thompson, Inc., York, Pa., a Morea mixer- 


distributor. 





Tuscola was bound for Hespenheide 
& Thompson, Inc., York, Pa., the first 
mixer-distributor in the East, ap- 
pointed last year. The first truckload 


| was delivered to the Poseyville (Ind.) 


Grain & Feed Co., a newly-appointed 
mixer-distributor. 
“The Tuscola plant is the second 


| liquid feed premix plant put into op- 
| eration by U.S.I.,”” Mr. Cornwell said. 
| “The first opened at Anaheim, Cal., 


last year, to service mixer-distribu- 
tors in the West.” 

Dr. H. J. Prebluda, manager of 
special product sales for U.S.I., said 
more than 600,000 head of cattle and 
sheep were raised on liquid feed in 
1958, and he predicted that more 
than 1 million head will be fed on 
Morea supplement programs this 
year. 

Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., 
developer of Morea, supplies premix 
to mixer-distributors in the Midwest. 
U.S.I. manufactures and markets 
the premix through authorized mixer- 
distributors in states primarily east 
of the Mississippi River and west 
of the Continental Divide. 


> 





GRAIN STOCK SHORTAGE 
NYSSA, IDAHO—The Idaho State 
Department of Agriculture has taken 
over the grain records of Tobler’s 
Feed & Fuel, Inc., Nyssa, because of 
alleged shortages in grain stocks, ac- 
cording to Frank McKennon, director 
of agriculture. The discrepancy be- 
tween grain stocks on hand and out- 
standing obligations to the depositors 
appears to be only in mixed grain and 
barley that are publicly stored in the 
warehouse, Mr. McKennon said. The 
department’s inspections made last 
October and April indicated shortages 

involving about $8,000 in grain. 





| cost 





Hot Spot President 


Heads New Division 


DES MOINES — D. C. Stixrood, 
president, Hot Spot Detector, Inc., 
has been named head of the new 
electronics division of Neptune Me- 
ter Co., according - — 
to an announce- | 
ment by W. H. 
Cochrane, Neptune 
president. 

Hot Spot Detec- 
tor, Des Moines; 
Revere Corpora- 
tion of America, , 
Wallingford, Conn. 
and Electronic Sig- 
nal Co., New York, 
all wholly owned 
Neptune subsidi- 
aries, are the manufacturing 
marketing organizations which com- 
prise the new division. In addition to 
his duties as president of Hot Spot, 
Mr. Stixrood became president of Re- 
vere Corp. April 15 

Neptune officials said the new di- 
visional set-up “will consolidate and 
strengthen marketing and manage- 
ment functions within the organiza- 
tion and creation of the division will 
bring about even closer cooperation 
between the three electronics sub- 
sidiaries of Neptune.” 





D. C. Stixrood 


and 





Management Course 
Planned in Ontario 


TORONTO, ONT. A business 
management course for feed industry 
personnel in the Province of Ontario 
will be held June 8-12 at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, in the 
field husbandry building. 

The course, which is designed pri- 
marily for persons in the manage- 
ment of local feed plants and retail 
feed outlets, is sponsored and pre- 
sented by representatives of the feed 
industry in Ontario and the Ontario 
Agricultural College. 

Emphasis will be on practical man- 
agement problems at the local level, 
such as employee relations, finance, 
control, plant efficiency and 
methods of increasing sales. Feed in- 
dustry representatives will handle 
these topics. During afternoon ses- 
sions, bookkeeping and the use of 


| accounts in making management de- 


cisions will be outlined by the staff 
of the department of agricultural 
economics at the college. 


February Fish Meal 


Output Decreases 


WASHINGTON—February produc- 
tion of fish meal totaled a little over 
2,000 tons, the Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice reports. This was a cut of 714 
tons (25%) from the February, 1958, 
output. 

Production of homogenized - con- 
densed fish during February, on the 
other hand, increased 248,000 Ib. from 
production during the same month of 
1958. A total of 217,000 gal. of fish 
solubles was produced during Febru- 
ary of this year, an increase of 19% 
over February, 1958. 

Meal and scrap production for the 
first two months of 1959 amounted to 
5,000 tons, 2,000 more than during 
the same two months of 1958, the 
report said. 





-_— 
——_— 


Canada Reports Boost 


In Feed Shipments 


WINNIPEG — Shipments of pri- 
mary or concentrated feeds in Febru- 
ary in Canada rose to 37,400 tons 
from 32,230 a year earlier. Secondary 
or complete feeds to 202,872 tons 
from 171,359, and all “other” animal 
feeds to 42,370 tons from 39,016, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports. January-February shipments of 
primary feeds increased to 76,918 tons 
from 68,898 a year ago, and secondary 
feeds to 415,795 tons from 359,143, 
but all “other” animal feeds de- 
creased to 89,927 tons from 91,011, 
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THE SWITCH IS 


Here’s the success story of the feed business... 
what dealers and customers* are saying after they’ve 


switched to pellets made from Paco! 


“They form better... with the glossy and slick 
look | want.” 


“Moisture doesn’t affect my Paco pellets.” 
"Fines are down 38%!" 

“Customers tell me Paco pellets taste better.” 
“And smell? Man, they smell good!” 
“Production is up a healthy 6%.” 


“Nobody told me it was the only binder on the 
market that was nutritious, too . . . but it sure is.” 


These are the facts! Unso- 
licited testimonials are prov- 
ing that Paco means better 
pellets for your customers 
. regardless of other in- 
gredients in the formula! 
Stock and sell Paco for big- 
ger profits from pellets! 


*names sent on request 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Without obligation send the following customer folders: 

() POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 

CO SWINE FEEDS with PACO 

( DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 

(1) CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 

(1 FARM USES OF PACO 

CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


ee | 


MOLASSES A PRODUCT OF 
PACO DISTILLERS | PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2. PA. 
— SOLUBLES PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT— North American Trading and Import Co., 10] Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel: PRo: 
siupeaill FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


GET PACO! 


PACKED IN THE FAST-SELLING 50 LB. BAG 
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Cattle Boom Trend Could Result 
In Price Declines by Early 1960 


WASHINGTON — The livestock 
situation has characteristics of a cat- 
tle boom, says the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. And these trends— 
small slaughter in the face of an in- 
creased inventory of classes avail- 
able for slaughter, withholding of 
cows and calves and an upswing in 
are accompanied by the pros- 


prices 

pect of a price decline in the future 
when marketings catch up with pro- 
duction. 


USDA reports that cyclical expan- 
sion in cattle numbers has moved in- 
to full swing. The slaughter rate for 
cattle and calves in January-April— 
about 11% below a year earlier—in- 
dicates that a build-up of 4-5 million 
in cattle inventories during 1959 is 
underway. Such an increase, reports 





USDA, would approach the fastest 
rate of expansion during the last 
cattle cycle. And if inventory expan- 
sion continues, it will end all hope of 
avoiding the over-expansion that 
brought distress in the last cycle and 
would result in severe price declines 
in the early 1960's. 

As in past cycles, while cattle are 
being held back, a boom market is 
created. Prices of all classes of cat- 
tle, supported by the short supply of 
non-fed beef, have increased in re- 
cent weeks and in late April were 
above a year earlier. Fed cattle 
prices have joined in the climb, even 
though 7-9% more fed cattle than a 
yeer earlier have been slaughtered 
this year. 

USDA notes that unless recent 





dryness in the northern plains and in 
the Southwest should worsen, pros- 
pects are that cattle marketings will 
be small enough to put a prop under 
cattle prices during all of 1959. The 
general level of cattle prices seems 
likely to stay relatively high this 
year, even though prices of fed cattle 
may weaken a bit when marketings 
are largest, and some summer decline 
in feeder cattle prices is possible. 

The cattle and calf slaughter cut 
occurred, says USDA, even though 
the number of cattle on farms at the 
beginning of the year wasup 3% from 
Jan. 1, 1958, to equal its previous rec- 
ord. Beef heifer, beef calf and steer 
inventories were up sharply, each to 
a new high. 

Cattle going to market this year 
have been the best and the worst— 
highly finished fed cattle and cull 
animals. 

USDA believes that the real dan- 
ger in the cattle outlook is not the 
current rapid expansion, but the like- 
lihood that it will continue its mo- 





YOUR CUSTOM-FORMULATED 


lpn eof, 


IS PROCESSED BY 5 DISTINCT LABORATORIES ! 


Nopco-Pak as delivered to you represents 
the end-result of the scientific skills of five 
distinct laboratories at Nopco—Technical 
Service, Vitamin Development, 


Research, Biological Research and the 


Assay Laboratory. 


Nopco’s large staff of scientists provide 
precisely the talent required to supply you 
with the ideal premixes for you—nutrition- 
ally and economically. The famous Nopco- 
Pak label represents years of accumulated 


experience in the nutritional field. 


When you mix Nopco-Pak with your feed, 
you can do so with the confident knowledge 
that you are creating the most salable feed 
possible—nutritionally, economically. 


TR Se tT 1 ee | 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, lil. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


NOPCO 


Organic 














Dr. Ruel Ward 


COUNCIL CHAIRMAN — Dr. Rue! 
Ward, director of feed research for 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
West Springfield, Mass., is the newly- 
elected chairman of the Nutrition 
Council of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. (Feedstuffs, May 16). 
He was elected at the group’s 19th 
annual meeting held as part of the 
recent AFMA convention in Chicago. 





mentum. The next 6-12 months could 
be critical ones in the cyclical out- 
look for cattle. 

The outlook for cattle supplies and 
prices both in 1959 and the next few 
years would be altered sharply if a 
severe drouth should develop. USDA 
says it is too early in the season for 
alarm, but reports as of April 1 were 
that the new grazing season was be- 
ginning under less favorable condi- 
tions than a year ago through most 
of the West. 

Cattle feeding continues its steady 
growth. Cattle on feed in 13 states 
April 1 were 8% above the same 
date last year and 20% above two 
years earlier. Feeders plan to market 
8% more fed cattle in April-June this 
year than last. Also, marketings from 
their April inventory after July 1 are 
expected to be up 8%. 

Feeder prices, too, are likely to 
stay strong. In late April they were 
the highest since the spring of 1952. 

Profits in cattle feeding were not 
as great this past winter as a year 
before, but they were high enough to 
sustain interest in feeding cattle this 
coming year. 

USDA says the one completely un- 
known factor in the feeder price out- 
look is the growing conditions for 
feed crops and range that will pre- 


> EDO GREEN 


A COMPLETE LINE 
of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


— All ANALYSES — 


Bagged or Bulk 


Pellets 
Crumbles 
Meal 


All available with Vegetable Oil 


ALFALFA for the DAIRY COW 
Alfalass— Choice Alfalfa and Mo- 


Dairy Cut—ouality Alfalfe— 
Bagged 


Cubes—coarse ground especially 
for dairy cattle 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS INC. 
New Bremen, Phone 3251 
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Are you wasting phosphorus with 


OU wouldn’t think of formulating 
a ration without calcium. Yet, too 
much calcium . . . too high a calcium-phos- 
phorus ratio . . . can limit the performance 
of the entire ration. That’s the reason nu- 
tritionists generally agree that a calcium- 


too wide a calcitum-phosphorus ratio? 





This research indicates that feeding cal- 
cium in excess of requirements, particularly 
in wide calcium-phosphorus ratios, may 
reduce the digestibilities of both protein 
and energy. 


Dynamic 


Fe phosphorus ratio between 2 to 1 and 1 to 2 : net NAFOS provides proves 
fei 1 is desirable for optimum nutrition. high phosphate availability with 
bet” ha | Formulating within these recommended low calcium content 
f € levels is a real problem with unprocessed, International's Dynamic DYNAFOS overcomes 
by raw phosphates. It is often impossible to these formulation problems. This chemically 
be 4 obtain the desired low ratio of calcium to processed dicalcium phosphate is a low 
bs Xa phosphorus because such sources supply far pear sage navy Pate ag am gen 
erate | more calcium than phosphorus. And the caren a ae hielo eof pice Phare 
es he problem is multiplied when the low biologi- oes Dynamic BYNAFOS ea  peligponnth 
Sie] cal availability.of these phosphate sources usable phosphorus as 2 to 9 pounds of un- 
A -~ is considered. processed, raw phosphates. 
ee Y. The depressing effect of excess calcium is You cut formulation costs because you 
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clearly shown by recent research.* Pul- 
verized limestone, when added to both all- 
roughage and mixed rations for dairy 
heifers, decreased the digestibility of both 
protein and energy. Similar amounts of 
dicalcium phosphate did not have this effect. 


“Creators of Living 


actually need less Dynamic DYNAFOS. And 
unique beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or wire your 
International representative for details. 


*International Minerals & Chemical Corporation Re- 
lease No. 58-35 available on request. 


Mir © | 





FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham [Ala.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; A. G. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY. 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (III); JOHN 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


9.5° 
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WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 






These versatile conveyors are 80 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacing on lanthen can be done 
with a maximum of worker 
sa 


#3 


able, folding 
veyor, bullt for 
long lite, 





MODEL “R” HYTROL 

A lightweight aluminum 
folding conveyor for com 
plete portability, 









“See your Seedburo Representative” 








OO ee a oe ee OO ee i 
Dept. FS-5, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 3, lil. 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 














ENLARGED 
FACILITIES ... STRONG 
DEALER-LEVEL PROMOTION .. . A BRIGHT FUTURE! 


WE HAVE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 
WIRE COLLECT: EARLY & DANIEL CO. 








525 CARR ST., CINCINNATI 


Recent Trends in Methods Used 
For Efficient Beef Production 


By Dr. J. K. Matsushima 
University of Nebraska 


Efficient beef production cannot be 
achieved by merely following the 
principles of nutrition. Proper feeding 
of balanced rations is but one seg- 
ment in a successful and economical 
beef production program. Proper man- 
agement, disease control or sanita- 
tion practices and proper marketing 
(buying and selling) of cattle are also 
important factors. 

The inherited gaining ability of ani- 
mals will be reflected in the gains 
and efficiency of feed utilization. The 
environment (temperature, snow, 
etc.) also affect the performance of 
animals to a certain degree. The feed- 
ing and nutritional aspects which 
have played an integral part in the 
progress of beef production will be 
presented. 

Ruminants are capable of utilizing 
a larger proportion of roughage in 
their rations than non-ruminants. Be- 
cause ‘the fiber content is higher in a 
ruminant ration, the digestibility of 
the ration is generally lower; hence, 
the ruminant would be less efficient 
in the utilization of his feed. 

Although the beef animal may be 
one of the least efficient classes of 
farm animals in feed conversion, they 
contribute tremendously to the con- 
version of roughages to edible and 
wholesome products. Considerable 
progress has been made in the past | 
decade in enabling the animal to 
utilize the roughage and other feeds 
more efficiently. Emphasis has been 
placed on three broad areas of re- 
search to produce beef more efficient- 
ly from’ a_ nutritional standpoint. 
These areas have beer (1) The use of 
feed additives and hormone implants; 
(2) nutrient requirements and pro- 
portion of nutrients, e.g., calorie-to- 
protein ratio, and (3) physical bal- 
ance as related to preparation of feeds 
and proportion of concentrates to 
roughage. 


A. FEED 
PLANTS: 
widely in 
effects in 
efficiency 





ADDITIVES AND IM- 
Antibiotics are not used | 
beef cattle rations. Their 
promoting gains and feed 
have been variable. The | 
favorable responses obtained from 
antibiotic feeding appear to be in 
high roughage rations. 

A summary of 24 tests from various 
experiment stations shows the follow- 
ing: On high-concentrate rations, the 
daily gain was 2.31 lb. for the controls 
and 2.37 lb. for the group fed anti- 
biotic (ranging from 75 to 150 mg. 
per head daily); on high-roughage ra- 
tions, the daily gain was 1.37 Ib. for 
the controls and 1.45 Ib. for the anti- 
biotic group. This is an increase of 
approximately 6% in gain. 

Certain antibiotics appear to be ef- 
fective in controlling bloat. Further, 
antibiotic feeding shows promise in 
reducing liver abscesses. 


Chemobiotics: A commercial product, 
dynafac, is listed under the category 
of feed additives. Most feeding tests 
indicate that this feed additive does 
not increase cattle gains or feed effi- 
ciency. A summary of nine feeding 
trials reported show average daily 
gains of 2.38 and 2.43 lb. for the con- 
trol group and those fed dynafac, re- 
spectively. The amounts of feed re- 
quired per 100 Ib. gain were 890 and 
883 lb. for the two groups. There ap- 
peared to be some advantage in in- 
creasing the carcass grades by adding 
dynafac to the fattening rations. 

Tranquilizers: Tranquilizers may be 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Various as- 
pects of beef cattle feeding were dis- 
cussed by Dr. J. K. Matsushima, ani- 
mal nutritionist at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, in a talk at the 
Animal Health Institute meeting in 
Washington, D.C. The accompanying 
article is the text of Dr. Matsu- 
shima’s talk. 





administered orally (in the ration) or 
by injection. The latter method is gen- 
erally used for weanling calves to re- 
lieve stress, or sometimes used to pre- 
vent shrinkage in cattle that are to 
be transported from one point to an- 
other. The primary objective of the 
oral method of administering a tran- 
quilizer is to increase the general per- 
formance of cattle. 

Experimental data on the value of 
tranquilizers as a feed additive are 
limited. However, a summary of avail- 
able data does not show much promise 
at this time. More information seems 
to be needed on the effect of various 
levels of tranquilizers. 

A summary of fourteen trials shows 
the average daily gains of the control 
and tranquilizer-fed groups to be 
nearly the same. The tranquilizer-fed 
group had an average daily gain of 
1.95 lb., whereas the control group 


| had gained 1.90 Ib. Very little differ- 


ence was observed in feed efficiency. 
The tranquilizers used in these tests 
included: Hydroxyzine, chlorproma- 
zine, reserpine, rauwolfia and triflu- 
promazine. 

Diethylstilbestrol, oral and im- 
plants: Diethylstilbestrol, more com- 
monly known as stilbestrol, is un- 
doubtedly the most widely used feed 
additive in beef cattle rations. Cur- 
rently, more than 70% of the beef 
cattle in the major beef producing 
areas are either fed stilbestrol or im- 
planted with stilbestrol. It is not rec- 
ommended, of course, that beef cattle 
kept for breeding purposes be im- 


| planted or fed stilbestrol. 


Extensive research programs have 
been carried out by the various ex- 
periment stations on stilbestrol. Al- 
though not conclusive, the following 
statements generally seem to agree 
with the findings from most of the 
experiments: 

1. The addition of 5-10 mg. of stil- 
bestrol in the daily ration will in- 
crease animal gains and feed effici- 
ency 7-20%. 

2. Response from stilbestrol is 
greater when added to high-energy 
rations as compared to low-energy 
rations. 

3. Steers respond more to stilbes- 
trol than fattening heifers. Heifers 
gain approximately 5% less than 
steers by feeding stilbestrol. Feed ef- 
ficiency is correspondingly reduced. 

4. For most age groups of fatten- 
ing cattle, if stilbestrol has been in- 
troduced in the ration, it should not 
be removed to obtain its maximum 
effect. This does not seem to hold true 
when older cattle, 800-900 Ib. steers, 
are put in the feedlot for fattening. 

5. If dehydrated alfalfa is fed in 
the fattening ration, the response 
from stilbestrol appears to be re- 
duced. However, the feeding of stil- 
bestrol with a ration containing de- 
hydrated alfalfa promotes greater 
cattle gains than feeding one without 
the other. Present information indi- 


TABLE 1. Efficiency of Feed Utilization by Broilers, 
Growing-Fattening Swine and Fattening Baby Beeves. 


Initial Initial Market Market —Feed per ib. gain—— 

age weight age weight Current Potential 

Broiler | day 40-45 gm. 9 wk. 3 Ib. 2.5 Ib. 1.61 Ib. 
Swine 5 weeks 18-20 Ib. 20 wk. 200 Ib. 3-3% Ib. 2.5 Ib. 
Beef 6 months 400 Ib. 16 mo. 950 Ib. 7-9 Ib. 6 Ib. 





cates a wide variation in estrogen 
content of dehydrated alfalfa pro- 
duced in different areas of the coun- 
try. 

6. Objections and criticisms have 

been raised in the reduction of car- 
cass grades by feeding stilbestrol. 
Available data on this matter seem 
to vary. 
_ 7. When proper levels of stilbestrol 
implants are used, the effects in pro- 
moting animal gains and other per- 
formances seem to parallel those of 
oral stilbestrol administration. 


The majority of the tests which 
have been conducted with various 
levels of implants indicate that 24 
mg. of stilbestrol is the optimum level 
for cattle weighing over 600 Ib. A 
lower level of 12 mg. seems to be 
effective for cattle between 400-600 


lb. Stilbestrol implants for suckling | 


calves have not given consistent re- 
sults. 

Fattening heifers do not respond 
(from the standpoint of increasing 
gains and feed efficiency) very much, 
if any, from stilbestrol implants. Per- 
haps the proper level has not been de- 
termined in this case. 

Hormone Implants: Several nat- 
urally-occurring hormone prepara- 
tions have been used experimentally 
with beef cattle. Estrogens and an- 
drogens have been used singly or in 
combinations. Synovex is the only 
hormone implant which has been test- 
ed under relatively varied conditions. 
It is available for commercial use. 
Synovex is effective in promoting 
gains of steers on either low or high 
energy rations. 

Other Feed Additives: Various 
other feed additives have been men- 
tioned or discussed in feed journals 
or publications carrying the latest de- 
velopments associated with livestock 
production. Among the list of feed ad- 
ditives which have been given pub- 
licity recently are the goitrogens and 
enzymes. 

Various kinds or types of dried ru- 

men preparations have occasionally 
been mentioned. Many of the addi- 
tives listed in this section have been 
tested on a very limited scale and 
need much further research before a 
sound appraisal of their merits can be 
given. 
B. NUTRIENT REQUIREMENTS 
AND PROPORTION OF NUTRI- 
ENTS: In view of the feed additives 
which have been introduced and in- 
corporated into various types of beef 
cattle rations, the productive capa- 
city of the animal has been acceler- 
ated. Certain steps have been taken 
to study the various nutrient re- 
quirements in the presence of the feed 
additives in the rations. 


C. PHYSICAL BALANCE AS RE- 
LATED TO PREPARATION OF 
FEEDS AND PROPORTIONS OF 
CONCENTRATES TO ROUGHAGE: 
The general structure and the “me- 
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chanism” of the complex stomach of 
a ruminant enables the animal to 
utilize an abundance of roughage. It 
is well known that maximum produc- 
tion (fattening) cannot be achieved 
efficiently when the ration contains 
too much roughage. Further, a ration 
entirely devoid of roughage does not 
provide a desirable physical balance 
in the rumen for proper digestion. 
This would apply particularly when 
cattle are fed a large quantity of feed. 

Rather extensive research has been 
done—some is in progress—on the de- 
sired proportion of concentrate to 
roughage in a fattening ration. The 
economic factor enters into the pic- 
ture, but if the prices of roughage 
and concentrates are within a reason- 
able range, a ratio of two or three 
parts of concentrate to one part of 
roughage seems desirable for a fat- 
tening ration. 

Perhaps the most recent innovation 
and most talked about subject in the 
beef cattle feeding industry is in the 
use of pelleted feeds. Certainly there 
are various advantages in switching 
over to a completely pelleted ration. 
However, the various disadvantages 
have yet to be explored. Some of the 
questions which are unanswered at 
the present time are: 

1. What is the desirable size of 
pellets ? 

2. How hard should the pellets be? 

3. How fine should you grind the 
ingredients before they are pelleted? 

4. What effect will a complete pel- 
leted ration for fattening cattle have 
on the digestibility of various nutri- 
ents? Will the feed remain longer in 
the digestive tract? What will it do 
to the lining of the rumen wall? 

What the future holds for the place 
of pelleted feeds in beef cattle rations 
remains to be seen. Nearly every ex- 
periment station in the country where 
beef cattle feeding is a big enterprise 
has some type of program in progress 
to answer some of the questions 
which I have mentioned. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize that 
efficient beef cattle production does 
not limit itself to the feedlot where 
cattle are finished for slaughter. Most 
of my presentation centered around 
the recent developments in the pro 
duction of fat cattle. Other phases, 
such as nutrition of the breeding 
stock and growing animals, were not 
touched upon. However, proper main- 
tenance of health of all of these ani- 
mals—the breeding, growing and fat- 
tening cattle—through proper nutri- 
tion and management should result 
in more efficient beef production. 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 


feeds. 


Also available in pelleted form. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
ae GRAINS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. “qnucemiee 











Eggshell Quality Begins With(, 










Who Says...? 





EGGSHELL BRAND ? 


The girls at the henhouse know the answer .. . 

it to poultrymen every dey 

EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell rings ap the dealer's cash register so 
often because it's tops in the field for digestibility, palatability and 
economy. 

Hens prefer soft reef EGGSHELL BRAND over calclum substitutes. 
That's why a preter it. 















EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


» product 


OYSTER SHELL lolel-1-101-7' 6 ION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








UN ay solves/watering problems with « pulley! 





OF Ras 


OR CROWDIN'! ; 


. 
a 


CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC ADJUSTABLE OVERHEAD 
WATERER FOR BROILERS AND LAYING HENS 


WRITE TODAY for 
free, fully illustrated 


facts sheet . . . and 
BIG complete line 
Catalog. 





in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicage 4, Illinois 
















Putting ideas to Work 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
An Operation of 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
Box 904, Tipton, indians 














Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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HHoneggers’ can help you... 


Watch this area each month for a new 
dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 
and Tripled His Profits on the 


To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 






Honegger Program. 


I’ve got to admit that we were pretty skeptical last summer when the 
Honegger man told us that we could double our tonnage with the Honegger 
Complete Package Program. 

We aren’t skeptical any longer. In the nine months we have been selling 
Big “H” Feeds, our sales have more than tripled. We now sell them exclusively. 
When Honeggers’ asked us to participate in two trainload shipments from 
their Lincoln plant in February, local acceptance was wonderful, On the 
first trainload we shipped two cars . . . and placed another order on the 
second trainload . . . all in one month. 

We also like the extra profits from our sales of Big “H” Livestock and 
Poultry Equipment, Honegger Farm Buildings and the National Champion 
Honegger Layers. 

With fine products like these and an exclusive trading area in which to sell 
them, we think we have the finest program available anywhere. 


If you are looking for a way to increase your sales and your profits, why 








Clarence Schmieding, Manager 
SEWARD CO-OP OIL COMPANY 
Seward, Nebraska 


No. other feed company tu America had 40 much to offer! ax | 
ee lA a ST LE TLS RE RE 












SALES ASSISTANCE 
a, 
NSS < f iastic district managers 
A — ae produces new business 
\ \z “og 4, and keeps Honegger deal- 
Set Wn ers inspired. Product spe- 
YL ae cialists, such as building 
wm 4SR: f >AX and equipment salesmen, 
7. aA De help dealers close big 
q ae : sales. ~ 
Me f 


EXCLUSIVE TERRI- 
TORY protection gives 
the Honegger Dealer 
plenty of room to grow. A 
piddling dealer at every 
little crossroads is not 
Honeggers’ idea of effec- 
tive distribution. 














































from well trained, enthus- 4 OPEN HUYS® = and 


don’t you get in touch with the Honegger man in your area! 


Cece Abe 


° ¢ 


SEWARD CO-OP OIL CO. 


DEALER TRAINING 
schools at Fairbury-For- 
rest and monthly district 
meetings help Honegger 
dealers and their sales 
personnel make sales 
through service. Their 
know-how and self-confid- 
ence makes selling easy, 
more effective. 















LOCAL PROMOTIONS 
“Planned Selling” 
that move 75-150 tons of 
feed out of the dealer’s 
stores are not uncommon 
for Honegger dealers— 
with bulk of business on 
cash basis, too. Honeggers 
help plan and man open 
houses, hay-makers and 
ice breakers. 


















| 
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RIPLE YOUR PROFITS 


What others have dohe....you can do also 
WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 





























=> Write, phone or wire collect for complete details . . 


SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
dealers over 190 products 
sold by no one else in his 


territory. Combination” 
shipments reduce freight 


costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
away from Honeggers’ 
warehouse. 


PATRONAGE DIVIDEND 
gifts make real boosters 


_of farm wives and kids. 


n-saving customers 


get valuable premiums’ 


direct from Honeggers 


without bother or expense 


on dealer’s part. Result: 
terrific customer loyalty 
. - REPEAT PROFITS! 








le 
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OAV on NIGHT... Do it today! 


HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 


» sized fleet of hopper cars 
-and modern bulk trucks. 


Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up 
business. 
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BLENDING ACTION 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS: 


@ Feeds 

@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers, etc 
BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES: 
@ Molasses 

@ Fish Solubles 


@ Animal Fats; etc. 


’ 


Absolute accuracy is assured through 
the exclusive Marion cross blending 
and mixing action. Even trace mater- 
jals can be thoroughly and completely 
blended into your product. A constant 
uniformity, guaranteed --- 


(Bag after Sag after Sagi 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 


FARM FEED DIVISION 


6 East § 


piath 


SEND TODAY 
FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 


Fiber Content Affects 
Yield, Solids of Milk 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The fiber content of dairy rations 
affected yield and total solids content 
of milk in a test at Texas A&M Col- 
lege. 

Results of the test were reported 
by Dr. I. I. Peters, Dr. R. E. Leigh- 
ton and C. A. Mulay, Texas A&M 
dairy science department, in the Jour- 
nal of Dairy Science. An abstract of 
the work appeared in a recent bulle- 
tin of the American Dairy Science 
Assn. prepared by H. F. Judkins, sec- 
retary of the association. 

The high-fiber ration used is simi- 
lar to rations on many “weil-man- 

| aged” farms, and contained 63% 

| more fiber and 14% more dry mat- 

| ter than the less bulky low-fiber ra- 
tion used in the experiment. 

The rations were fed to Holstein 
| and Jersey cows, and while the milk 
| yield with both breeds was some- 
| what lower with the high-fiber ra- 


BRITISH GROW BEEF 
ON SLATTED FLOORS 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND — Beef 
cattle are being raised on slatted 
floors of elmwood at the Millmoor, 
Cheshire, farm of R. Silcock & Sons, 
Ltd., of Stanley Hall, Liverpool, in 
order to save the cost of straw litter, 
the British Information Service re- 
ports. 

The cost of installation, which is 
expected to last at least five years, is 
equivalent to the cost of some 12 to 
15 months’ requirement straw, the 
report said. 

Cattle fattening on the floors are 
said to be quieter than in ordinary 
straw yards, and are reported to be 
putting on weight at a faster rate. 

Two sacks of sawdust a week for 
the 24 animals in the experiment are 
sprinkled on the slats daily to dry the 
manure. To counter the tendency for 
manure to set between the slats under 
freezing conditions, a little salt was 
mixed with the sawdust as an experi- 
ment. 


tion, there was an increase in total 
milk solids content of the milk for 
both breeds. 

With the Holstein breed, this was 
due mainly to an increase in the per- 
centage of solids-not-fat, principally 
lactose, while in the Jersey breed it 
was due mainly to an increase in the 
percentage of fat, the researchers 
said. 

The higher percentage of lactose in 
the Holstein milk resulted in a more 
desirable freezing point of the milk. 
A high-fiber ration appears to be 
helpful in producing milk of legal 
composition, and properties which 
may include percent fat, solids-not- 
fat and freezing point. 


Cage Management Part 
Of New Jersey Test 


NEW BRUNSWICK — An evalua- 
tion of cage management will be 
made in the next New Jersey random 
sample test at the College of Agricul- 
ture, Rutgers University. 

Dr. Robert L. Squibb, chairman, 
department of poultry science, Rut- 
gers, said the trial is part of the con- 
tinuing attempt to find ways of get- 
ting more birds into the expensive 
housing used in the Northeast. 

All 25 breeders in the test have 
agreed to split their 50 entries be- 
tween floor and cage management 
methods, he said. Cages can be moved 
into the laying house without alter- 
ing it. 

The new-model cages, all metal, are 
of standard size, allowing each bird 
1 sq. ft. of space. They are being 
built under the direction of Charles 
H. Reed, Rutgers agricultural engi- 
neer, and the Grange League Federa- 
tion is paying the cost. 

Birds of all entrants have been 
hatched and probably will be ready to 
move into the random sample test 
building in August. 


.» FEED FLASHES 
FOR TWO MONTHS 
Know what's ahead in the fast 
changing Feed Industry. Get 
twice every month (1) FEED 
‘FLASHES & FORECASTS, a fact- 
<-packed summary of Feed Trode 
LJ” News (2) SALES IDEAS, a gold- 
mine of selling helps (3) FEED 
MARKET REVIEW of USDA Mar- 
ket Reports. For Free Trial 
write to TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 N. Michigan Ave. , Chicago 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


Dawe’ S specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a directline to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 








This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- . 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. DAWE Ss 


Full fortification in one package. LABORATORIES : 
2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 4800 South Richmond Street 
3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed Chicago 32, Illinois 

tag requirements. 


. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 


use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. World's Oldest and Largest 


. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a Specialists in Feed Fortification 
remarkable help in solving special problems. 


. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 
FOREIGN OFFICES: 


. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp + Italy—Corso Magenta 81, Milan 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas - Mexico—Apartado 25770, Mexico 12, D. F. 
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Which 
twin 
gets the 
Santoquin*? 


"Monsanto T. M., Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They both do... and every 
bird should. See why on page 41. 














uiider Company 
liding «Houston, Texa 








the finest in. 
pure crushed 


een: ck. 








COMMERCIAL FEED TONNAGE REPORT FOR 1958 


Types of mixed feeds Tons, Ist half Tons, 2nd half 
Chicken feeds (complete feeds) _ 86,808.71 105,549.96 
Chicken feeds (supplements) eeeee 125,670.37 128,568.5! 
Turkey feeds (complete feeds) 28,646.58 51,742.68 
Turkey feeds (supplements) 21,691.48 44,514.22 
Swine feeds (supplements) 231,695.41 314,368.43 
Swine feeds (complete feeds) 113,090.78 216,829.79 
Beef cattle feeds (supplements) 145,796.09 186,243.73 
Beef catile feeds (complete feeds) 16,317.69 37,907.06 
Dairy cattle feeds (supplements) 30,956.15 34,339.54 
Dairy cattle feeds (complete feeds) 7,076.92 6,958.76 
Calf feeds eee a ey Rear eee ee 4,999.68 19,052.25 
Sheep feeds (all types) . 672.06 2,870.89 
Horse feeds (all types) 234.63 854.13 
All purpose feeds ........ 13,715.63 16,325.30 
Dog foods (wet) 3,601.6! 5,821.35 
Dog foods (dry) ...--+++++- 4,169.92 6,137.97 
Pet foods and other animal foods 2,489.84 6,161.04 
Mineral feeds .......-.+.se6. etna’ ; — 24,137.07 31,644.77 
Custom feeds (includes only grain supplied by mixer and premixes 

and supplements on which fee has not been previously paid).. 100,669.16 170,685.31 

Total mined $00dS ....ccccceccccccreccersevesersesseses 962,439.78 1,386,575.69 

Types of ingredients 
Minerals: 

A. Limestone or calcium carbonate 2,522.43 2,466.51 

B. Soft phosphate with colloidal clay 4,276.15 3,335.05 

Cc. Bone meal 3,361.76 2,142.64 

D. Calcium phosphates ... 2... 6.65. c cece ne ecenwees 19,821.09 18,592.07 

E. Oyster shells : 25,633.17 19,305.23 

F. Trace minerals and trace mineral compounds . 1,181.68 668.73 

Sg 0 Geeee Ee RE 5 ES” 507.49 2,189.67 
Alfalfa products 28,849.43 37,064.32 
Animal products: 

A. Meat and bone scraps 52,052.64 54,913.47 

a ee 30,081.97 26,944.13 

C. Blood meal ... ‘ 2,584.05 2,558.50 

D. Poultry by-products 210.00 820.10 
Barley products 173.00 
Brewers products 5.00 28.00 
Se GI DIED ogc ove daccncacnesedecsedboccicesdecs 11,197.55 7,540.53 
Cottonseed products 9,616.51 9,859.78 
Distiliers and fermentation products 3,632.88 505.2! 
Grains (mixed and not included above) 2,843.00 139.18 
Linseed and flax products 54,894.73 31,903.23 
Marine products 5,833.59 10,409.67 
Milk products 7,565.06 12,233.74 
Molasses (all types) ‘ , 36,870.24 30 485.56 
Sugar and other sugar products 5,638.75 6,110.27 
Oats and oat products , 13,939.69 7,312.24 
Rye and rye products 761.00 698.00 
Soybean products 257.504.14 300,603.33 
Sweet sorghum meal oa 1.80 
Vitamins and vitamin mixtures 2,136.22 28,107.23 
Antibiotics and antibiotics mixtures 3,399.49 16,087.15 
Wheat and wheat products 70,134.30 54,876.07 
Yeast and yeast cultures " : 1,133.93 830.17 
SD MED OW. cictetndddbeasowsr dl Gmannsndaewéhsucees 12,145.56 15,123.19 

Total ingredients and miscellanecus products . 670,333.50 704 027.77 


Iowa Feed Tonnage 


For 1958 Reported 


DES MOINES — I. Levin, state 
chemist, has reported the tonnage of 
various commercial feeds sold _ in 
Iowa during the calendar year 1958. 

The figures (see table) were com- 
piled from the Iowa feed tonnage in- 





Wore ? 


COMPLETE PACKAGED MIXING UNITS 


Wenger produces five complete packaged unit 


molasses feed mixers for the Custom Miller...a 
size and type to fit every custom milling requirement. 
Illustrated here is our 600 Series Inclined Auger 
Feeder Model (also available in Hopper Bin Model 
Percentage Feeder). Heavy Duty Pump in this unit 
will pull molasses up to 30 feet horizontally, 

or up to 12 feet vertically without outside 


storage tank pump. 


Wenger's big high speed mixing cylinder, 
adjustable feeder, and the famous Wenger Molasses 
system (all built in) are your 
guarantees of smoothly blended molasses feeds . . 
from 1% to 30% molasses without balling or clogging. 


Proportionin 


The molasses feed mixing business can be most 
rofitable to you. Get all the details of how 
enger Mixers can be fit into your operation 

quickly and at low cost. A card or call will 

bring you information on all models. Do it NOW. 


nger Uyirer 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Mfg. Co. 


Standard of the 


Molasses 
Pelleting and Cooling Equipment 


Industry for 
Mixing 


| 





spection fee reports filed with this 
department. 

Mr. Levin said that in reviewing 
the report, “It is well to bear in mind 


| that based on the fees received 2,816.- 


813 tons were reported as sold in 
Iowa during the calendar year 1958 
Of this total, 1,324,513 tons are for 
the first half and 1,492,300 are for 
the second.” 


-— 
—_—— 


Promotion Announced 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—C. A. Vines, 
Little Rock, has been promoted from 
associate director to the position of 
director of the Arkansas Agriculture 
Extension Service effective July 1, 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, has announced. A graduate 
of the University of Arkansas, Mr. 





|| Vines has been an assistant county 


| agent, county agent, cotton special- 





ist, agronomist, district extension 
agent and assistant extension direc- 
tor. 





KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Beard of Trade Victer 32-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 


coL.BY WISCONSIN 
wk 
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Cissna Farm Center’s bulk feed delivery means added 
efficiency and economy for livestock and poultry raiser 


— 
* 


— 
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FARM 
CENTER 
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— 

= 
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: 
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“Our Service Center’s goal is to add 
substantially to local farm incomes” 


—says Ed Cissna, of Cissna Farm 
Center, Chrisney, Indiana 


The entrance to Cissna Farm Center truly 
is the door to opportunity for farm folks 
around Chrisney. Modest estimates indi- 
cate that the activities of this organization 
add nearly a quarter-million dollars a year 
to incomes of farmers in the Chrisney 
trading area. 


yrs a ~ ; 

Ed Cissna, who owns this Purina Serv ice } Gilbert Cotton (left) is one of the Chrisney-area turkey 

Center, has combined his farming experience sahere whe enneadatns tha help of Bie. Cama 

with Purina Research developments to in- = 2 aed ry oe ‘ 

; =e ; . . . 

troduce new methods and new efficiency : r. Cissna introduced caged hen egg production to the 
p A : ‘ Chrisney area and he markets the eggs for his customers 

to his area’s agriculture. 


Cissna Farm Center has introduced breeder 
flocks for broiler chicks, “Pig Parlors,” 
turkey growing and caged hens to local 
growers. Mr. Cissna supplies help in man- 
agement and feeding . . . in financing through 
Chrisney State Bank . . . in marketing 
eggs and poultry. 


Operating as a Purina Service Center has 
brought both honor and profit to Mr. Cissna. 
He earned a place on Purina’s “President’s 
Honor Council” in 1958, with a trip to San 
Francisco. And he has enjoyed fine profits _ Mr. Cissna and Glenn Dougan, cashier of Chrisney State 
from his outstanding sales record. Bank, plan financing for a Cissna Farm Center customer. 


PURINA...voOuR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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ANNOUNCING 


HEAVY DUTY 
SOYBEAN 
& 
CRACKING MILL 
IN 
10x36 - 10x42 
TWO & THREE PAIR 
HIGH & 
SPECIAL SIZES 


ROSS HEAVY DUTY ROLLER MILL 


This new Ross Mode! mil! is the latest addition to the Ross line of Roller Milla, for over 
25 years the Acme of perfection in roller mills and rolis for all purposes: grinding, crimp- 
ing, crumblizing, cracking and flaking. 24 sizes in four different models availabie. 
Standard Rollerator, Heavy Duty, Heavy Duty, Jr., and 2 High Models. 

The Ross Heavy Duty 2 and 3 Pair High Heavy Duty Soybean Mill or Cracking Mil! is a 
specially designed unit for the cutting and processing of soybeans and other hard grains. 
Each unit is expressly designed for the heavy duty 24-hour service requirements neces- 
sary to process soybeans. Equipped with special alloy Turn-Tuff rolls of highest quality, 
you are assured of maximum service with the special Turner Rolls of super hard quality. 
Heavy Duty %” steel seamless welded housing with oversize roller bearings and special 
solid corrugated feeder rolls of semi steel, all stainless steel gates, heavy plated fittings, 
heavy duty enclosed chain differential drives with positive roll tramming, quick throw- 
out levers and shear washer protection for rolls. A special soybean corrugation is usually 


A 





L 

L 

N 

E 
W 


used on these mille available in reduction multiples of 4-5 to 12-14 corrugations per inch, 
with differentials to suit 
All Ross units are furnished with highest grade deep chill, Turn-Tuff chilled iron rolls by 
Turner, World's largest rol! makers. Tough hard biting corrugations for years of service. 

* No ets = 24 Hour Service fp Festive trom © GaG Setting 

% Dust Free O lon =k All M % Anti Friction Roller Bearings 
* Solid Roll % Stoinless Steel Gote V-Drive to Swit 
& Sensibly Priced 


% Enclosed Chain Differential Drive * Alley 

* Write for folders and prices on Mills and Roll 

ills. Free Complete Catalogue *% Agents—Princi 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
JAckson 8-2132 


pal Cities 


12 N.E. 28th St “LA. CITY, OKLA. 











For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATI 


NADRISOL 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 














VARIETY OF SERVICES—W. W. Dewey & Sons, Inc., Henry, lL, stepped 
up volume when it installed new equipment and services recently. Shown here 
are one of the firm’s two elevators, its custom mill and warehouse. 





Improvement Program Helps 


Illinois Firm Build Business 


Modern equipment, grain bank and 
increased services and merchandis- 
ing pay off for W. W. Dewey & Sons. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


What is needed to get more hog 
feed business today? 

In the case of W. W. Dewey & 
Sons, Henry, Il, this setup produced 
more business: (1) a modern custom 
mill in a grain elevator in town; (2) 
bulk delivery equipment; (3) six met- 
al storage tanks for outside place- 
ment to store hauled-in complete 
feeds and concentrates; (4) a grain 
bank plan, and (5) increased mer- 
chandising and service program. 

The W. W. Dewey & Sons firm 
has operated two elevators in Henry 
for many years. The elevator in town 
has a storage capacity of 30,000 bu. 
The custom mill was added to this 
set-up. The second elevator, on the 
nearby Illinois River, has a stcrage 
capacity of 130,000 bu. Much of this 
grain is dried with a Campbell drier 
and then shipped via boat to other 


states. 


Equipment 

The new custom mill setup in the 
elevator in town has the following 
equipment: 24-in., 100 h.p. Strong- 
Scott mill; 40 h.p. blower; 2-ton hori- 
zontal Strong-Scott mixer; Roskamp 
oat huller and roller; Howe weigh 
buggy; Fairbanks 40,000-lb. capacity 
scale. 

Bulk 


delivery is accomplished 


through the use of Pamco equipment 
on a large grain truck. This truck has 
three divisions and a seven-ton capa- 





city. Sometimes three different types 
of feed for three different customers 
can be hauled in one load. This works 
out when the customer orders from 
one to two tons of feed at a time. 

“The addition of bulk delivery serv- 
ice has helped us increase our feed 
business,” states H. J. Hawksworth, 
manager of the feed department of 
the company. “We are able to service 
farmers living far out in the territory 
and since they usually buy in large 
quantities such deliveries are profit- 
able.” 

He reports that many farmers in 
the area are either buying metal bins, 
or are constructing wooden ones. 
Many of the bulk feed loads for hogs 
are placed right into self service feed- 
ers. Some hog raisers get one or two 
deliveries of feed per week. 

The firm added six large metal bins 
to its equipment this past year and 
placed them on the premises near the 
mill. They hold complete feeds and 
concentrates which the firm hauls in 
from Peoria, 35 miles distant. Some 
farmers in the area like to feed whole 
grain. They buy concentrate and feed 
with grain, free choice. Most, how- 
ever, order concentrate mixed right 
at the mill with ground grains. 


Variety of Services 


“The main thing is to be able to 
have the complete feed, the concen- 
trate and the grinding and mixing 





PART OF EXPANSION—When W. W. Dewey & Sons, Henry, IIL, installed 
a new custom mill and bulk delivery to step up its services for customers, it 
also installed these six storage tanks for holding complete feeds and some 
bulk concentrates. These, in connection with storage capacity in two elevators, 
enable the firm to operate a grain bank also. 
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service available for the farmer in 
whichever combination of service he 
wants,” reports Mr. Hawksworth. 
“While we naturally would like to 
grind and mix for farmers putting in 
concentrate here at the mill, we're 
still happy to sell him concentrate 
and materials for free choice feeding. 
Our metal storage tanks hold from 
6.3 to 7.3 tons, which gives us con- 
siderable storage capacity, and our 
source of supply is close at hand.” 

The firm offers a $5 ton discount 
on bulk feeds. A large sign near the 
road at the elevator site advertises 
this discount to farmers. Many new 
customers stop at the office to ask 
about the discount and the feed serv- 
ice because of this sign, Mr. Hawks- 
worth said. 

The firm charges 15¢ cwt. for fine 
grinding, 10¢ cwt. for coarse grind- 
ing, 20¢ ewt. for grinding corn cobs 
and 20¢ cwt. for oat hulling and roll- 
ing. There is no extra charge for mix- 
ing. 

The Dewey company operates its 
custom mill with three men. One 
salesman who does some delivering is 
also employed. He visits hog and cat- 
tle feeders regularly and discusses 
their feeding problems with them. 
This type of in-the-field selling ap- 
proach has resulted in getting quite 
a few new accounts during the year 
in which the new custom mill has 
been in operation. 

With its large grain storage capa- 
city, the Dewey company is able to 
operate the grain bank plan quite 
well. Farmers can haul in their grain 
and store it free of charge if they use 
the firm’s feeding program. Under 
the grain bank plan, the busy farmer 


needs only to phone in his regular or- | 


der, no matter what the weather, and 
the Dewey mill can draw on grain 
reserves for the grain needed for the 
farmer’s order. 

“Under the grain bank plan, too, 
we can usually schedule phoned in 


orders so that the farmer gets his | 
| ern Poultry & Egg Assn. will sponsor | 


| another Egg Quality and Grading 


feed back almost quicker than if he 
hauled in the grain and waited for 
the order to be processed in that man- 
ner,” says Mr. Hawksworth. “Now we 
can group phoned in orders and proc- 


ess them one right after the other | 


and make more use of our machinery. 
Such orders can fill in during the day 
when machinery might otherwise 


stand idle. One of the advantages of | 
a new plant is the-fact that modern | 
machinery can process a ton of feed | 


in 10 minutes or so. This cuts down 
on waiting time for the farmer, and 
allows us to grind more tons in a 
day.” 

Since the firm is located in a fine 
corn and hog country, the manage- 
ment takes advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to sell hog feeders. Both metal 
and wood feeders of varying sizes are 
displayed on the premises near the 
highway, between the mill and the 
road. This equipment really catches 
the attention of farmers when shown 
in this location. Such display is re- 
sponsible for quite a few sales. 

The feed firm occasionally holds 
feeder meetings with the help of feed 
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CONTROL ROOM—This is a view of the control room for the custom mill 
at W. W. Dewey & Sons, Inc., Henry, Ill. The firm operates its custom mill 
with three men. New equipment, a grain bank and good planning allow the 
firm to keep the equipment running most of the time. 











NEW GRINDER — Part of the new 
equipment installed by W. W. Dewey 
& Sons, Inc., Henry, Ill, during its 
modernization program was this 24- 
in., 100-h.p. Strong-Scott grinder in 
the basement of the firm. 


manufacturer representatives (Nutre- 
na). At the meetings, hog and cattle 
feeders have the opportunity to learn 
about modern, profitable feeding 
methods. Movies and talks by experts 
help farmers to get the additional 
knowhow they need to feed profitably 
in this highly competitive era 
Advertising done by the firm in- 
cludes direct mail, calendars, news- 
paper advertising and some billboards 





Egg Quality, Grading 


School Planned 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Southeast- | 


School this year at Mississippi State | 
College June 29-July 3, it has been 
announced by Harold E. Ford, South- | 
eastern’s executive secretary. The 
event is sponsored for egg personnel 
in departments of agriculture, indus- 
try and colleges. 

Subject matter will include feeding 
as it affects egg quality, candling, 
breeding, poultry health, automation, 
packaging and handling, and consum- 
er demands, among other topics. 

Those wishing to attend the five- 
day school may enroll by contacting 
the association's Decatur, Ga., office 
at 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave. 


in 
_ 





CONTRACT AWARDED 

REMSEN, IOWA—A contract for 
construction of a new feed mill for 
the Farmers Cooperative here has 
been awarded to the Mill & LFleva- 
tor Co., Des Moines, for $168,536 
The new mill building will occupy 
a space of 82 by 51 ft. and it will 
be 74 ft. in height. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have 
appeared in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order 
from Feedstuffs’ Reader Service Department: 


1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven articles—by Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University $1.00 


Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer 


Mobile Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson 


Feed Industry Research—by Dr. H. E. Bechtel, General 
Mills, Inc. 


Highlights of the Past 50 Years in Swine Nutrition and 
Feeding—by Dr. L. E. Hanson, University of Minne- 


Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of the Laying Hen— 
by Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers University 20c 


Integration . . . and the Feed Industry—by Dr. G. B. 
Wood, Oregon State College 20c 
Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle and Sheep—by Dr. L. S. 
Pope, Oklahoma State University ....... 20c 

Years of Progress in Turkey Nutrition—by Dr. M. L. 
Scott, Cornell University 
Methods of Controlling Bloat in Cattle and Sheep Graz- 
ing Legume Pastures—by Dr. 8. F. Barrentine, Mississippi 
State College 
How to Make a Grain Bank Pay—by John E. Bonnett, 
Bonnett Feed & Grain Co., Bushnell, Ill. .......... 20c 
ideas for Feeding Growing-Finishing Swine in Confine- 
ment—by Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of Florida ... 20¢ 
Dairy Calf Feeding Research—by Dr. Frank M. Crane, 
Land O'Lakes Creameries 
Bulk Feed Handling Operations—Reprint of 3 articles by 
Al P. Nelson, Special Writer for Feedstuffs 
Fifty Years of Scrambling for More Efficient Egg Pro- 
duction—by Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin 20¢ 
. Going ‘Like 60° for 50 Years in Broiler Nutrition—by 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland .... 20¢ 
Crop-Use Pattern of Fertilizers in the U.S.—by J. R. 
Adams, L. B. Nelson and D. B. Ibach, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Reprint of 9 articles in Croplife; 33 maps, 
numerous charts 

24. Contracts and Contract Farming in the Egg Business— 
by Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Penn. State University ...... 20¢ 

25. Protein and Energy Requirements of Chickens in Egg 
Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
nesota 

26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients— 
by Charles H. Hubbell 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Please send .... copylies) of the following reprints for which payment 
is enclosed: 
1 2 3 a 5 12 13 14 15 16 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
(Check code number of reprint desired) 
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The Protein Requirements of Grow- 
ing Pullets 
@M. L. Sunde and H. R. Bird, University 


of Wisconsin; Poultry Science, Vol. 38, 

No. 1, January, 1959, pp. 48-55. 
ABSTRACT 

Experiments were conducted over 


ir period to determine the 
effect of various levels of dietary pro- 
tein on chick growth and later per- 
rmance, During the first two years 
f the experiment, the chicks were 
fed either a 20% or 15% protein diet. 


four-yve 


‘ 


Six groups were started on the 20% 
diet, while the seventh one was start- 
ed on the 15% diet. Every two weeks 
one of the groups fed the 20% diet 
was placed on the 15% protein level, 
» that by the end of the eighth week 
two groups on the 20% level re- 
ed—-these were continued on this 

level until 20 weeks old. 
Ea rroup originally consisted of 
60 st rht-run single comb White 


Leghorn chicks each housed in small 

lividual pens with sand runs. Males 
were rem d at four weeks and the 

mber of females in each pen was 
educed to 23 by removing birds from 
heavy and light ends of 
The 21 pullets remaining 


it 20 s of age were housed and 
pl 1 on a 20.7% laying mash with 
oats, corn, oyster shell and grit fed 
{1 choice 


The experiments conducted during 
the two years (1955 and 1956) 
were conducted in a similar manner 
except that the 20% protein diet was 

1 for the first 10 weeks. At the end 

th time, one lot of pullets was 

I on a low protein basal ration 
ited to contain 10.4% protein 

w! th protein levels in the other 
i \ increased by substitution 
} n ol meal for corn in the 

t containing 958 Calor'es of 
energy. The highest sub 

! ite gave a 20.7% prote'n 

diet th 811 Calories. Nineteen pu' 
fron ich group were placed in 

he | hou to determine later 

Teg f he diets 

i f the 15% low protein 

liet during the first four weeks of 
definitely reduced the rate of! 

th in both years b ibout 50 

15 This reduction in growth rate 
was still apparent at 12 weeks of age, 
however, by 28 weeks of age in the 
first experiment and by 20 weeks of 
in the second, the weight ad 
vantage of the higher protein fed 
birds had vanished. The feed costs 
were much less for birds raised on 
the lower level of protein, using 
wholesale prices for ingredients. This 
amounted to 14¢ less per bird in 
1953, and 16¢ less in 1954. No con- 
sistent trends or significant differ- 


ences were observed with respect to 
mortality, egg production, age to first 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 
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egg, egg weights and hatchability 
The last two years’ results showed 
that all pullets at the various protein 
levels during the 10-20 weeks grow- 
ing period made satisfactory gains. 
Those at the lowest protein levels 
were only 72-75 gm. lighter than the 
five highest protein fed groups. The 
data suggest that best gains are to 


| be secured during this period if the 


diet contains approximately 13.2- 
14.1% protein. As the protein level 


| eggs, 


increased, the cost of the feed used 
per bird increased rapidly with the 
highest levels definitely unfavorable 
when the price spread between soy- 
bean oil meal and corn is narrow. 
The laying house results show no 
real differences between the various 
diets with respect to production, mor- 
tality, age to first egg, pounds of 
feed required to produce a dozen 
size of eggs, body weights, 
hatchability or comparable growth 










rates of chicks hatched from eggs 
produced. 


COMMENT 

Standard feed practice based large- 
ly on the NRC (1954) requirements 
for chickens has resulted in the wide- 
spread use and recommendation of 
at least 20% chick starters until the 
sixth to eighth week, followed by 
growers containing at least 15-16% 
protein. Recent work by many sci- 
entists and commercial people has re- 
sulted in the widespread adoption of 
restriction of either protein and/or 
energy as conventional practice with 
broiler breeders and certain pure- 
breds and hybrids of egg laying 
strains. 

The same degree of interest is cur- 
rently being shown in restriction of 
protein and/or energy as applied to 
all egg laying strains. This research 
is not new, since the authors of this 
paper were among the first to be in- 
terested in the subject over five years 
ago, but acceptance and practice by 
many farmers have been slow in com- 
ing. With use of properly formulated 
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rations there is little real sense to 
force farmers to purchase feeds 
which contain excessive protein and 
only serve to increase costs of pro- 
ducing ready to house pullets. 

Protein restriction is apparently 
not a true restriction in terms of re- 
Striction of the bird’s ability to grow, 
but in reality is only allowing the 
birds to consume the amount that 
they actually need. Thus, it differs 
greatly from energy restriction as 
practiced by broiler producers. 

In broiler breeders one desires to 
delay sexual maturity and increase 
early size: From the Wisconsin 
work it should be noted that by low- 
ering protein levels, but still main- 
taining adequate energy for growth, 
that no great loss of weight occurred 
and that sexual maturity and egg 
size were not affected. This is a 
somewhat different approach than 
practiced by Mississippi workers 
(1958) and North Carolina workers 
(1958) as recently reviewed in this 
column. 

Naturally, 
have to allow 


erg 
ba 


feed manufacturers 
for misuse of their 





feeds on the farm and the fact that 
some farmers will over dilute with 
grains. This dilution in turn serves 
to lower costs to the farmer, lower 
protein levels and increase energy 
content of the diet, probably with no 
great effect on actual performance! 
Considering all factors, the evidence 
seems to indicate that a 15% grower 
adequately fortified with vitamins 
etc., is desirable. Anything much over 
this is sheer luxury for the 10-20 
week growing period. 


ELEVATOR SUIT SETTLED 

FT. DODGE, IOWA—Settlement of 
a suit brought by the Dayton (Iowa) 
Cooperative Elevator Assn. against 
the Tillotson Construction & Con- 
tracting Co., Omaha, Neb., has been 
reached in federal court here. The 
elevator association was awarded 
$21,126 and the case was ordered dis- 
missed. The association had sued the 
building firm, claiming that shortly 
after the Tillotson firm had con- 
structed an elevator in 1954, the 
building settled, causing cracks to 
develop in the walls 





Expanded ‘Eggtober’ 
Planned; PENB Asks 
Wide Industry Support 


CHICAGO—Plans for an expanded 
second national Eggtober campaign 
to be held in October, 1959, are now 
in progress, according to the Poultry 
& Egg National Board, Chicago 

The announcement is being made 
at this time, Dr. Thomas H. Harrold 
Winterville, Ga., chairman of the na- 
tional egg commodity committee 
said, to give the industry and rs l 
food stores more opportunity to prof 
it from Eggtober tie-ins 

Last year’s limited campaign h 
success which indicated to the « 
mittee that the campaign 
ditional expansion and promotion this 
year, Dr. Harrold said. Theme 
Eggtober activity will be “Eat 
Eggs—-A Good Health Habit 

Dr. Harrold stressed that the 
tire egg and allied industries are 
vited and urged to plan to bui!d sale 
with promotions planned to t 


merits ad 
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ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


The use of revolving die covers with welded flights 
contributes to the rigid support of the die and 
directs the feed more efficiently into the pelleting 
area. The stationary spreader bars attached to the 
roller assembly assure that each roller will get an 
equal amount of incoming material 


Sprout-Waldron ‘‘ firsts’ 


power hour and more uniform wear on rolls and dies 

Sprout-Waldron leadership in pellet mill design 
has continued unbroken through the years. Among 
the many firsts attributed to our creative engineering 
are: the concept of vertical ring and driven dies, the 
scientific introduction of steam at high temperatures, 
the use of simple V-belt drives as opposed to com- 
plicated gear trains, the swinghead die casing, the air 
handling of pellets from the mill, Ruftex tungsten carbide 


mean more tons per horse 


These two 








roll construction, stainless steel feeder conditioners, cool- 


ing columns with stainless steel interiors, and the design 
of auxiliary cooling, crumbling and grading equip- 
ment matched to the capacity of the pellet mill. 


In test after test, Sprout-Waldron pellet mills 


have out-produced in tons per horsepower every 


competitive mill on the market! Whether your needs 


be for the Junior, the Ace 


can rely on the Sprout-Waldron mill 


or the Super Ace» you 


ers 


for the latest in engineering design. 
- 


This means uniform high 


quality, maximum product- 


ion rates and minimum 
operating costs. 

For details request 
Bulletin 165-A (Junior), 
Bulletin 100-A (Ace) 


and Bulletin 201 (Super Ace). 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


U. S.A. 


since 1866 Size Reduction + Size Classification » Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


Exclusive Australasian Distributors: Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors. Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


qu itity oD , y ] 
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W. H. Dillon 


SALES MANAGER—W. H. Dillon Is 
the new sales manager of the Minne 
apolis sales division of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., the St. Louis firm has an 
nounced (Feedstuffs, May 16). Form 
erly plant merchandiser for the com 
pany'’s Houston bag factory, he will 
be responsible for management of 
sales in a territory which includes 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and portions of South Dakota, Iowa 
and Michigan. 
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Cattle Feed ‘Additive’ 
May Aid Heart Health 


RALEIGH, N.C Two 
working in basic nutrition at North 
Carolina State College 
fully 
substance k 
diets with 
is expected 

rs e Dr. S. B. Tove 
th, department of 


scientists 
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YEAST CULTURES 


For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 


Chillicothe, Illinois 
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When formulating high-level feeds for your broiler 
customers, remember: 
Terramycin hits their biggest problem best 








Here are 16 


reports that show 
Terramycini hits 


CRD organisms 
better than 


| any other drug 
..~BAR NONE! 











CRD is the broiler grower’s number one disease 
problem. Terramycin fights it best. For 5 reasons: 


1. In comparative tests (see summaries below) 
—in actual serological (blood) analyses . . . in 
test-tube studies . . . and in tests with CRD or- 
ganisms in eggs: , 

Terramycin rated above Aureomycin, Streptomycin, 
Bacitracin, Penicillin, Furazolidone and 9 other drugs 


2. Two general types of organisms cause—and 
complicate—CRD: the PPLO, which apparently 
initiate the disease; and other organisms (gram- 
negative types) which complicate and increase 
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flocks (the real proof of any drug’s effectiveness 
for broiler producers) show: 


Terramycin hits CRD best 


Remember, there is no substitute for good man- 
agement... or Terramycin. 


TIMES YOU CAN SELL HIGH-LEVEL FEEDS 
WITH TERRAMYCIN TO FIGHT CRD 


Use Terramycin at the level of 200 grams per ton: 


@ from 0-5 days of age to decrease early chick 
mortality ...and produce healthier, more 


1959-31 


the severity of the condition: 


Terramycin fights both—while other drugs can miss 


either one or both 


3. CRD occurs most commonly under stress con- 


ditions: 


Terramycin’s known anti-stress action fights stress 


setbacks and saves more birds 


4. CRD flare-ups frequently occur after vaccina- 
tion for Infectious Bronchitis and Newcastle: 


Terramycin gives birds unbeatable protection against 


these outbreaks 


5. Studies in natural outbreaks in commercial 


CRD. 


stress-resistant birds, better able to fight off 


4th week. Use for 5 days following second 
vaccination. 


7th week. Another critical period. Use Terra- 


mycin to help prevent CRD outbreaks and 


protect investments during this period when 
birds are close to market. 


in cases of actual outbreaks of this disease. 


@ at times of stress such as handling, weather 


changes, vaccination, etc. 


HERE ARE THE SUMMARIES OF THE 16 TESTS 


Test 41 Terramycin and Magnamycin 
rated as best of 12 drugs—Terramycin 
was 10 times as effective as Aureo- 
mycin in this in vitro test. 

Test #2 Terramycin surpassed Aureo- 
mycin, streptomycin, and hygromycin 
in effectiveness against PPLO in 
embryo-protection tests. 


Test 43 Terramycin rated superior to 
Aureomycin in a 10-week high-level 
feed trial with CRD-infected chicks. 
The test showed blood factors indica- 
ting an infection with the Aureomycin 
chicks from the 3rd week on. None 
were found with the Terramycin 
chicks. 

Test #44 Against 5 strains of CRD- 
sinusitis organisms, Terramycin rated 
first—3 times as effective’ as strepto- 
mycin, 5 times as effective as Aureo- 
mycin and over 50 times as effective 
as neomycin. 

Test 45 Terramycin was rated from 4 
to 8 times as effective as Aureomycin 
in these in vitro tests of minimal in- 
hibitory concentrations of antibiotics 
against 6 strains of PPLO. 


Test 46 In a test of antibiotic control 
of secondary invaders in CRD, Terra- 


mycin was effective at 100 gm. and 
500 gm. per ton levels. Penicillin was 
not effective at these levels. 


Test 47 Terramycin was most effective, 
Aureomycin second, bacitracin third 
and furazolidone fourth when these 
four drugs were compared in birds in- 
fected with CRD. 


Test #8 Field infection. High-level 
Terramycin and Aureomycin sur- 
passed penicillin. Terramycin generally 
somewhat better than Aureomycin. 


Test #9 Both Terramycin and Aureo- 
mycin increased growth rate of birds 
affected by CRD by more than 10% 
over untreated. 


Test #10 A field trial with 36,000-bird 
flock affected by CRD. Terramycin 
cut deaths by more than half; pro- 
duced birds weighing 0.59 lb. more at 
market time; increased return per 100 
birds by $58.87. 


Test 411 Aureomycin and Terramycin 
in water were equally effective in re- 
moving PPLO organisms from the 
trachea of infected birds. 


Test 412 Terramycin and Aureomycin 
were found most effective in combat- 


ing egg transmission of CRD, followed 
by tetracycline, erythromycin and 
streptomycin. 


Test 413 Terramycin and penicillin 
were compared for effectiveness in 
suppressing secondary infections as- 
sociated with CRD. Terramycin was 
effective. Penicillin was not. 


Test 414 A test with 3 antibiotics 
against PPLO. Terramycin was ap- 
proximately 5 times as effective as 
Aureomycin. Streptomycin was not 
effective. 


Test 415 16 antibiotics were tested 
against PPLO. Terramycin and Mag- 
namycin were best. At the lowest 
levels of antibiotics used in the test, 
mortality for the controls and Aureo- 
mycin were 100%; Terramycin, 204. 


Test 416 Terramycin and tetracycline 
rated best when 8 strains of PPLO 
were checked in vitro against 6 anti- 
biotics. In an in ovo test comparing 
Terramycin and Aureomycin, Terra- 
mycin was best. And in two compari- 
sons between Terramycin, streptomy- 
cin and dihydro-streptomycin, Terra- 
mycin was best. 


| High-Level Feeds with 
potent Terramyci 


® 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACTCLINE 


There is no substitute for good management 
...or Terramycin 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 

630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 

6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 

7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 

230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 

5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being 
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Hetrogen K Is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing concentrate. Recom- 
mended for medication of drinking water. For complete information, write or call collect: 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


111 E. Hawthorne Avenue Valley Stream, Long Iisiand, N.Y. LOcust 1-8225 


U.S. Firm Sells Poland 
Fish Meal, Oil Plant 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—A plant to 
produce fish meal and oil has been 
sold by Standard Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles, to the government of Poland 
under a $25 million U.S. line of credit 
to Poland recently announced by the 
Department of State. 

The credit arrangement between 
the two governments made it possi- 
ble for Standard Steel to manufac- 
ture and sell the facilities for con- 
verting codfish offal to high-protein 
meal and oil. The fish meal will be 
used as fertilizer and as a high-pro- 
tein additive to poultry and animal 
feed. The oil will be used in paint 








plants, leather tanneries and as a 
base for pharmaceutical products. 





The equipment is being shipped 
from Standard’s Los Angeles plant, 








and will be installed in Poland in the 
vicinity of Gydnia on the Bay of 
Danzig. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT SPECIALLY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 


‘i. TRIUMPH 


¢)  e 
SHELLERS 


assure fast, efficient, dependable, low cost operation 


_ 
imP"FRTUMPH No. 1200° 
Corn Sheller 


Complete system including sheller, cleaner and 
blower. The original and undisputed best. New, 
improved model assures even less costly operation; 
better cleaning; easier access to all parts; and more 
automatic operation. Highly efficient even on high 
moisture corn, or corn full of husks. Exceedingly 
compact. Requires little space. Easily adapted to any 
plant arrangement. Few moving parts. Fully patented. 
Capacity 40 to 50 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today for complete de- 
scription and specifications/ 

*U. S. Patent No, 2,754,827. 


TRIUMPH Double Roll 
Ear Corn Crushers 


Only 10” high. Mounts easily on 
feed hopper of either a No. 1200 or 
No. 900 Sheller. Prevents entrance of 
rocks, tramp iron or other foreign 
materials. Large capacity. Highly effi- 
cient. Double shaft design permits 
one shaft to operate even though 
pins in other sheave are sheared, 
Easily installed. Driven from the 
sheller. Requires no additional motor. 
It'll save you time and money/ Get 
full details, Send the coupon today. 


NevFRIUMPH No. 900° 


Corn Sheller 


All the patented, proven features of the larger 
No. 1200 system, but somewhat smaller. Rugged, 
sturdily built. Fully meets all requirements of grain 
elevator service. Highly efficient on high moisture 
corn or corn full of husks. Low intake height. Sheller, 
cleaner and blower driven with a single motor simpli- 
fying installation and operation. Screen, shelling 
plates and all other internal parts readily accessible. 
Capacity 30 to 40 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today/ Get full details 
and dimensions. 








A Broadway character was com- 
plaining the other evening, “Since I 
lost my last cent, half my friends no 
longer speak to me.” 

He was asked, “How about the 
other half?” 

“They,” was the reply, “don’t know 
it yet.” 


¢¢ 


On a certain island in the South 
Pacific there are no taxes, unemploy- 
ment, crime, beggars, jazz bands, TV 
or inhabitants. 


¢$¢ ¢ 


After the doctor checked the pa- 
tient over, the physician asked, “Have 
you been living a normal life?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

“Well, you'll have to cut it out for 


a while.” 
¢?¢¢ 


One bureaucrat to another: “Well, 
if we made a blunder, don’t just stand 
there. Label it ‘Top Secret’ and file 


it away.” 
¢?¢? 


The employment manager was 
interviewing a man who claimed to 
be a skilled mechanic. The personne] 
man explained that the opening re- 
quired a really experienced mechanic. 
Whereupon the job applicant casually 
mentioned that he had worked for 
twenty years as a mechanic at a gi- 
gantic automobile plant. The inter- 
viewer was impressed. 

“Exactly what did you do?” he 


| inquired. 


“I tightened Bolt 734-853A on As- 


sembly 839-412,” was the reply. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
A Dallas paper reported recently 


| that the wife of one of Texas’ wealth- 
| iest oil men lost control of her car 


and smashed into ten others before 
she could come to a halt. No law suits 


| —it all happened in her own garage! 


eo ¢ 


A girl and a young man were sit- 


| ting on her couch discussing intellec- 
| tual things such as telepathy. “Would 


you call it telepathy,” the girl asked, 
“if I were thinking about the same 
thing you are?” 

“No,” the young man replied, “I'd 
call it just plain luck!” 








I’m the life 
of the party 
since | started 


on feeds with 
SUCRO-FLAVOR 


TRADEMARK 


BEFORE 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 North Clark Street @ Chicago 14, Illinois 











June 1-2 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee; 
sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 1712 W. St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 7-9—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

June 7-9—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono Manor, Pa.; sec., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 8-10—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Birmingham; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 8-12—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, Mo.; sponsored by 
Missouri College of Agriculture and 
Missouri State Department of Agri- 


culture; chm., G. M. Barnhart, chief 
chemist, State Department of Agri- | 


culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 9—Northeastern Poultry Pro- 
ducers Council Egg Quality and 
Grading School; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst; mgr. Dr. Al- 
fred Van Wagenen, 19 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, NJ. 

June 9-10—Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Velda Rose Motel, Hot 
Springs, Ark.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, 


Virginia Dept. of Agriculture, 1123 | 


State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


June 17-18— Midwest Bulk Feed 
Fair; Minnesota State Fairgrounds, 
St. Paul; chm., R. 8. Noller, Butler 
Mfg. Co., 900 6th Ave. S.E., Minne- 
apolis 14. 

June 25-27—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Bigwin Inn, Lake of 
Bays, Ontario; N. D. Hogg, Box 66, 
Station Q, Toronto, Ont. 

June 25-27 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Dover, Delaware; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., R.F.D. No. 2, Box 47, 
Georgetown, Del. 

July 7-8—Poultrymen’s Get-Togeth- 
er, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

July 10-14— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, 


Ga.; sec., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- | 


tree Rd. Blidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

July 17-18—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Castaneda Hotel, 
Las Vegas, N.M.; sec., Parley Jensen, 
P.O. Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

July 21-23—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Kiel Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis, Mo.; exec. sec., Don 
M. Turnbull, American Poultry and 
Hatchery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 3-8—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station; chm., 
E. E. Brown, Asst. State Chemist. 

Aug. 4-5—Midsouth Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 


Aug. 4-7— Poultry Science Assn. 
(meeting for members and executive 
committee invited guests only), Iowa 
State College, Ames; chm., Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Phillips, poultry department, 
Iowa State College. 

Aug. 7-8 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec.-treas., 
A. M. Upshaw, Jr., North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Mocksville, N.C. 

Aug. 10-12 — American Soybean 


Box 44, | 


oa 


Convention 
Calendar 





For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepo- 


previously. The following week they will 


they will remain until the event is held. 


eee 
Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 


Margaret Bentley, 41 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Oct. 68 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
| Convention; Farm Show Building, 
| Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno, Cal.; 
| sponsored by California Hay, Grain & 
| Feed Dealers Assn. and University of 
| California; chm., Berton Maxwell, 

Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
| fornia, Petaluma. 

1960 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
| Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 


Chautauqua 








Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint convention; Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
exec. vice president, George M. Stray- 
er, American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
Iowa; sec., National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., R. G. Houghtlin, 3818 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Aug. 11-12 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. 
Robert H. Grummer, Dept. of Animal 
| Husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 


Aug. 17-18 — Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by University of 
Kentucky and Kentucky Feed & 

| Grain Assn.; Brown Suburban Hotel, 
Louisville; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. 
Box 425, Lexington, Ky. 

Aug. 23-25—Poultry Industries of 
| Louisiana, Inc.; Captain Shreve and 
| Washington Youree Hotels, Shreve- 

port; sec., Clyde Ingram, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 23-25 — The National Hay 
Assn.; Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center; 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., Arthur Gannon, 
Poultry Division, University of Geor- 
gia, College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga. 

Sept. 4—TIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 
vision. 

Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Kassens, 3325 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ti. 

Sept. 9-10 — Maryland Poultry 

| Service Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
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rately from ones which have been entered | 


be moved to their proper slot where | 


Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., | 
| Chicago, 


Clyde | 


H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 16-18—National Feed Ingre- 
dients Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, 
IL; sec., Peter W. Janss, 
212 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18 — College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 23 — Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
C. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 6-8 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Exposition; Farm Show 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Dr. 
Alfred Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 


Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 


Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16 — West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn. convention; Blackwa- 
ter Falls Lodge, Davis; sec., J. 8S. Lar- 
rick, Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 22-23 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 30 — Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8S. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 

Nov. 12-18—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 17-18—Arizona Grain & Seed 
Association; Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix; sec., Hayden C. Hayden, 
Hayden Flour Mills, Box 156, Temple, 
Ariz. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 





PLANNED OREGON INSTALLATION—This is an architect's sketch of the 
feed mill and elevator planned by the Pendleton (Ore.) Grain Growers at 
“Feedville,” near Hermiston, Ore. Construction of the $900,000 installation 
will begin soon. The structure, which will have 135,000 bu. of storage capacity, 
is designed for complete grain receiving and handling. 
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DISCUSS RAIL RATES—The AFMA executive traffic 
committee hears A. M. Thomas (right foreground), Gen- 


annual convention of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in Chicago. The committee is doing the groundwork 
on a more uniform rail rate structure for transportation 





eral Mills, Inc., outgoing committee chairman, describe a 
freight rate chart to John E. Bressette, Wirthmore Feeds, of feedstuffs that will reflect the recent rapid changes 
Waltham, Mass., at a committee meeting held during the in the feed manufacturing and transportation industries. 
; Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Advertisement Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bldg., Kan- 








sas City 5, Mo. 
Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 


| N.Y. 


1960 

Jan. 4-5— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan, 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 11— Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 


| American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
| pal 


Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Ohicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21-23— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 


| tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 


*Peddle counterfeit CPM parts, you said... 
Like money in the bank, you said...” 


© 1959 CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL CO 





Faster, More Uniform Lime and Fertilizer Spreading With a 





@ PTO Driven, self-unload- 
ing Lime and Ferti- 
lizer Spreader! 







@ Twin Spinners and 24” 
Conveyor! 


@ Fast, low cost operation! 


@ Available with full line 
of optional attachments! 


ee oO oer eee ere ae eer ee ere oe PRR See ar a ae a 


MAIL TODAY Mail coupon) [==> 
HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY | fo" 1-125 | mm | 
6108 D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa a copy of | DIFFEREN, 


“Your Land 
Is Different” a 
booklet de- 
signed to help 
you sell more 
bulk fertilizer. 
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NEW LEADER L-19S SPREADER 


N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 


March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers | 


National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter,. 1232 En- 


| quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





May 9-11—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 


Wall Collapses, Kills 2 


FT. DODGE, IOWA — Two em- 
ployees of the Ft. Dodge By-Products 
Co. died of suffocation recently when 
they were buried under tons of fall- 
ing meat and bone meal and building 
materials as a wall of a storage build- 
ing collapsed. The victims were Mar- 
tin E. Lentsch and Everett W. Gun- 
ter. C. M. Bodensteiner, president of 
the firm, said there is a possibility 
that some sort of blast or explosion 
may have initiated the collapse. The 
tile and brick building was erected 
in 1954. 











Lamb Price Outlook 
Near 1958 Average 


WASHINGTON — Lamb prices for 
the rest of 1959 probably will average 
close to those paid a year earlier, 
predicts the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, noting that most of the back- 
log of old crop lambs has been mar- 
keted. 

Prices of lambs were improved by 
late April and about equaled a year 
before. After declining sharply last 
November and December and then 
leveling out, prices of slaughter lambs 
turned upward in March, but their 
recovery was slow. 

USDA reports slaughter of sheep 
and lambs so far this year has been 
larger than in 1958, but first-quarter 
slaughter was little different from 
1957. Likewise, although prices have 
been below 1958, they have not dif- 
fered as much from 1957. 

Lower prices for wool have con- 
tributed to lower lamb prices, yet the 
major cause is the erratic character 


| of the lamb market. Production of 


sheep is small compared with pro- 
duction of other meat animals. In 
many areas volume of production is 


| too small or slaughter buyers too few 
| to establish as stable a - marketing 


system as exists for cattle and hogs. 

Profits in feeding lambs during the 
past winter were the lowest in many 
years. USDA reports prices for 
slaughter lambs began to decline 
about the time that most purchases 
of feeder lambs were completed. Re- 
covery in price did not come early 
enough nor was the increase large 
enough to spare many feeders from 


| either accepting low profits or taking 


actual losses. 





| Poultry Day June 2 


At Massachusetts 


AMHERST, MASS. — Mechanical 
egg collection, lighting, poultry hous- 
ing systems, table egg contracts and 
recognizing competitors are among 
subjects to be discussed June 2 at the 
University of Massachusetts, Am- 


| herst, during the annual Poultry Day. 


Prof. R. M. Grover, Massachusetts 


| extension poultry specialist and chair- 


man for the Poultry Day program, 


| said the event will open at 9:30 a.m. 
June 2 in the Student Union. 


| 
| 
| 


Chairman for the morning session 
will be Dr. Thomas W. Fox, head, 
poultry department, and Dr. William 
Mellen, also of the poultry depart- 
ment, will be chairman of the after- 
noon program. 

The day’s program will include a 
talk on “Contracts in the Table Egg 
Industry” by Dr. Ralph L. Baker, 


| Pennsylvania State University, who 





recently returned from a six-month 
study tour of egg contract activity in 
the US. 

Other speakers include Warren L 
Wahl, Quakertown, Pa., power egg 
collector company representative; Dr 
W. C. Skoglund, head, department of 
poultry science, University of New 
Hampshire, and Dr. Edward Karpoff, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Prof. Joseph T. Clayton, University 
of Massachusetts agricultural engi- 
neering department, will serve as 
moderator for the panel discussion on 
systems of poultry housing which is 
to start at 2:15. Panel members will 
be Dr. Fox; Herbert C. Hutchings, 
Jr., manager, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
experimental farm at Berkley, and 
John W. Zahradnik, agricultural en- 
gineer. 


en 
——_- 





TRIP TO EUROPE 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Dr. J. R. Couch, poultry nutritionist 
at Texas A&M College, is leaving 
June 4 on an overseas tour which 
will take him through England, west- 
ern Europe, Italy and Israel. Dr. 
Couch will confer with college and 
university nutritionists and is sched- 
uled to give lectures at several 
places. He will return after approxi- 
mately one month. 
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Every week of the year, Grain Processing Corporation produces Solu- 
lac — has it available for the formulation of your feeds. So you can 
depend on a continuous supply. Make use of Solulac, with its high nu- 
tritional values, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — unidentified 
growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and vitamins. 
Guaranteed to be free flowing. Available in 50 and 100-pound bags 
or bulk carloads. For Solulac, or corn distillers dried grains — also in 


continuous supply — write, wire or phone. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, |OWA e Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 





Copyright 19 
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“Whatta ya mean, 
chicken feed!” 








*Monsonto T. M., Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


You tell ’em, Sonny. Santoquin* saves 
food values and dollars. See page 41. 








KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price i 
527 &. Le Salle H., Chicage 4, Ii. Phone HArrisoe 7-1528 














TRIANGLE BRAND 














in your feed helps you raise 
healthier cattle, hogs, and poul- 
try...it aids in sound growth, 
efficient breeding performance, 
normal bone formation, activa- 
tion of enzymes, maintenance 
of haircoat color and prevention 
of anemia. 





Insist 

that Triangle 
Brand Copper 
Sulfate be included 
in your regu- 

lar feedstuff 
mixture. 










Follow a mineral feeding pro- 





gram for better cattle, hogs, 
poultry —and profits! 





PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
300 Park Avenue. New York 22. N. Y. 











SWINE PENS—Gates 8 ft. wide divide Southern Illinois University’s new 
swine feeding research building into eight pens—four on each side—and are 
arranged for easy manipulation for moving pigs to the scale room for weighing 
or for other management procedures related to feeding floor research. Pictured 
are Milton Shute (left), agricultural engineer, and Dr. Joseph E. Burnside, 








swine specialist. 


Push-Button Pork Production Research 
Facility Erected at Southern Illinois 


CARBONDALE, ILL. — Southern 
Illinois University specialists and four 
farm-related businesses have teamed 
up to activate a new push-button 
pork production research facility. 

Grants of money and equipment 
totalling $12,250 were provided by four 
firms—Hunter Packing Co. and Sta- 
ley Milling Co., East St. Louis; Na- 
tional City (Ill.) Stockyards, the uni- 
versity, and Ranger Equipment Co., 
Delphi, Ind.—to build and equip the 
structure at the university. Dr. Jo- 
seph E. Burnside, university swine 
specialist, said the new swine feeding 
center is “five years ahead of the 
game,” and is designed for research 
on management and nutritional prob- 
lems connected with the concentrat- 
ed production of swine on concrete 
feeding floors. 

Dr. Burnside and Milton Shute, 
university agricultural engineer, de- 
signed the building. Mr. Shute devel- 
oped working plans and acted as su- 
pervising engineer during construc- 
tion by university physical plant 
craftsmen. 

“Automation in swine production 
is coming so rapidly and the interest 
of hog producers in the new technolo- 
gy is so intense that much research 
is needed to cope with new problems,” 


| Dr. Burnside said. He is developing 


research projects for the facility and 
Says that findings will be published 
or otherwise made equally available 
to all interested persons. 

The building has been planned with 
built-in provisions for carrying on re- 
search in several aspects of manage- 
ment and nutrition, such as feeder 
space, waterer space, pen space, pen 
cleaning or manure disposal, cooling, 
and weighing and selection. 


Year Around Operation 


The building is a 56 by 58 ft. con- 
crete-floored, pole-type structure — 
completely roofed with insulated met- 
al roofing and designed for year- 
around operation. Summer cooling is 
provided by an overhead water fog 
nozzle system and by natural air 
movement through ventilation flaps 
on opposite sides of the building 
These are opened in the summer and 
closed in winter. 

A system of gates and wooden par- 
titions divides the building into eight 
pens, each 14 by 28 ft., with access 
to automatic feeding and watering 
facilities. Feeding and manure dis- 
posal systems were especially de- 
signed for the building, Dr. Burnside 
said. 

An auger system, controlled and 








operated by an electric time switch, 
moves mixed complete ration from 
five-ton capacity bulk bins at each 
end of the building into the double 
self-feeders extending through the 
middle of the building. A division in 
the middle of the line permits feeding 
different rations to swine in both 
halves of the pens simultaneously. A 
raised catwalk above the feeders 
makes possible observation of all 
swine without getting into the pens. 
The building is lighted for night ob- 
servation and work. 


Concrete Slope 

On each side of the building the 
concrete floor slopes from the bedding 
and the feeding area to the manure 
disposal gutter at the rate of three 
fourths of an inch per foot. A three- 
in-one manure disposal system is in- 
corporated in the building plan, per- 
mitting daily cleaning in 10-15 min- 
utes. Two electrically driven augers 
in the gutters extending the length of 
the building between the bedding and 
feeding areas of the pens quickly 
move solids to the covered liquid 
manure disposal pit outside the build- 
ing. 

The gutter may be flushed out with 
water under pressure from a dual 
purpose pipe system imbedded in the 
floor (doubling for floor-warming 
purposes in winter), or the metal 
grate covering and auger may be re- 
moved and the floor cleaned manually 
or with a tractor-operated scraper. 








SELF-FEEDERS—Automatically op- 
erated self-feeders in Southern Illi- 
nois University’s new swine feeding 
building are shown here by Dr. Joseph 
E. Burnside (left), swine specialist, 
and Milton Shute, agricultural engi- 


neer. The double feeders, supplied 
from bulk feed bins at each end of 
the building by an auger system, ex- 
tend down the middle of the struc- 
ture. Above the feeders is a catwalk 
for observing the pigs without enter- 


ing the pens. 
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A Completely Pre-Engineered 
LOW COST Feed Mill Installation 
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BULK BINS — Complete mixed ra- 
tions for growing and finishing swine 
are delivered automatically to the 
double self-feeders in the hog pens 
by an auger system from five-ton 
capacity bulk bins like this one at 
each end of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity’s new swine feeding research fa- 
cility. Milton Shute, university agri- 
cultural engineer, checks the feeding 
system. 


One electric pump is used to flush 
the gutters on either side separately 
or simultaneously and to pump out 
the manure pit when cleaning it be- 
comes necessary. 

Feeding floor capacity is a problem 
still unsolved and is part of the re- 
search program to be considered, Dr. 
Burnside said. Although there is 
feeder and watering space for 65-70 
hogs per pen, he stated that the 
building will be put into operation in 
the beginning with 40 pigs per pen, 
or 320 total for the building. 


_—— 


AACC Moves Offices 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The American 
Association of Cereal Chemists will 
move its national headquarters from 
the University of Minnesota St. Paul 
campus June 1 to new quarters at 
1995 University Ave., St. Paul, the 
association has announced. Raymond 
Tarleton, executive secretary, said 
the move to the new location is the 
result of ever-increasing association 
activities. The association publishes 
Cereal Chemistry and Cereal Science 
Today. 
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Wfpitmoye” 
KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


Arkansas Poultry Event 
At Russellville June 5-6 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK.—The fifth 
annual Arkansas Poultry Festival, 
likely to be the largest in the his- 
tory of the event, will be held here 
June 5-6, 

Sponsored by the Russellville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
festival is expected to attract some 
20,000 persons, including poultry 
producers, processing officials, feed 
company representatives and agri- 
cultural officials. 

Although it isn’t listed on the pro- 
gram, the present poultry price situ- 
ation probably will be the subject of 
much discussion during the event. In- 
dustry leaders and officials are ex- 
pected to talk over ways of easing 
the low prices for broilers, turkeys 
and eggs. 

An estimated 12,000 halves of bar- 
becued chicken will be served dur- 
ing the event, which is being financed 





by funds raised from a $20-per-plate 
banquet held here in March. 

“Miss Arkansas Chic,” to be 
crowned the night of June 6, will 
represent the Arkansas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the National 
Jaycee Convention in Buffalo, N.Y. 
Miss Donna Sue Needham, Berry- 
ville, Ark., reigning “Miss Chic,” will 
crown the new queen. 

A parade through Russellville’s 
downtown business district has been 
planned for the afternoon of June 5. 
Jimmy Dean, television personality, 
will be the featured entertainer of 
the pageant. 


-_— 





FEED FIRM INCORPORATES 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Mont- 
gomery County Feed Co., Inc., Mt. 
Ida, Ark., has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the Arkansas secretary 
of state. Incorporators were Otis Mul- 
linix and R. E. Bryant, both of Hot 
Springs, Ark. Mr. Mullinix was 
named as agent for the corporation. 








U.S. Industry Hosts 


International Crushers 


WASHINGTON—The USS. oils and 
fats industries will serve as the host 
country at the 1959 Congress of the 
International Association of Seed 
Crushers to be held June 2-5 at 
Cannes on the French Riviera, the 
National Soybean Processors Assn. 
reports. 

More than 100 persons from the 
US. will attend the meeting. Speak- 
ers from the U.S. will include Amory 
Houghton, ambassador to France; 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.); Martin Sorkin, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Howard D. 
Boone, Cargill, Inc.; Eldred A. Cayce, 
Ralston Purina Co.; W. E. Huge, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc.; J. C. Konen, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; Charles 
K. Leveck, Consolidated Rendering 
Co.; Robert L. Raclin, Bache & Co.; 
Bert Wagenberg, Universal Transport 
Corp. 
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_C. W. Hand Elected 
Head of Cottonseed 
Products Group 


SAN FRANCISCO—C. W. Hand, 
Pelham, Ga., was elected president of 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Assn. at the group’s recent 63rd an- 
nual convention in San Francisco. 

Mr. Hand has been associated with 
the cottonseed industry during all of 
his business career, and since 1929 
has been president of the Pelham Oil 
& Fertilizer Co. He has served as 
president of the Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Assn. and as president of 
the Southeastern Peanut Assn. He 
also has served as director of the Na- 
tinnal Cottonseed Products Assn., as 
a director of the National Peanut 
Council, and as a delegate to the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

The out-going president of the as- 


sociation, James Hicky, in his ad- 
dress before the group, traced the 
association’s activities during the 
past year, and spoke optimistically of 
the industry’s future. 

He noted that legislation had been 
obtained providing for a 28% in- 
crease in acreage above allotments 
set forth by the legislation existing 
a year ago. “Equally important, the 
new legislation also placed cotton in 
a better position to compete in the 
markets,” he said. 

Mr. Hicky noted that the associa- 
tion was also active in urging the 
repeal of the 3% federal tax on 
freight bills, and the adoption of leg- 
islation to require the adequate 
labeling of textile products to show 
their fiber content. 

The speaker commented that there 
have been tremendous increases in 
oilseed production in the U.S. in re- 
cent years, and that the association 
had participated, along with repre- 











sentatives of the cottonseed industry, 
the soybean industry and the US. 
Department of Agriculture, in a sur- 
vey of foreign markets. 

Mr. Hicky noted that at one time 
there were over 900 oil mills in this 
country, and that today there are 
only a little more than 200 plants 
actively engaged in cottonseed pro- 
cessing. He pointed out that the re- 
duction in the number of plants is 
the result of changes in the basic 
economy of the industry, but that 
federal government intervention in 
the cotton and cottonseed industries 
has also contributed to a high mill 
mortality rate. 

The speaker concluded by saying: 
“I have every hope that this indus- 
try has had enough of unprofitable 
operation and bad news. I feel con- 
fident that with the favorable turn of 
production which we anticipate, we 
will go ahead from now on, expand 
our research, increase our activities 
and build a sound and prosperous in- 
dustry for all of us.” 































KRAFT FOODS 
AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Famous radio newscaster reports more news 
from Kraft, your source of money-making 


milk by-product ingredients. 





DOG FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


BRAND NEW NAME... Kray-9 





(FORMERLY G-AN-EN) 


by Lloyd Burlingham 


For some time I’ve been telling your customers about Kraft’s milk 
by-product supplements. Now I have the chance to give you some 
news—about the Kraft supplement so well known for the nutrients 
and nose appeal it gives your dog foods. You'll be seeing it not only 
in a new package but with a new name: KRAY-9. The Kraft people 
are designing colorful new packages for their entire line of feeds, 
and are renaming this great product at the same time. Doesn’t the 
sound of ““KRAY-9” bring to mind canine? . . 

Still the same product, though, and I can tell you KRAY-9 
really does attract dogs. It gets its irresistible aroma and flavor 
from Kraft cheese rind. What’s more, KRAY-9 supplies 6 vitamins, 
6 minerals and high-quality milk proteins. 

KRAY-9 contains dried whole whey, dried buttermilk, torula 
dried yeast, brewer’s dried yeast, cheese rind, vegetable fat, vitamin 
E supplement, vitamin A and D feeding oil, niacin, and traces of 
iron sulfate, zinc sulfate, copper sulfate, and manganese chloride. 

KRAY-9 comes in handy dry form .. . for easy mixing. In the 
new 50-lb. bags. I’d suggest you ask your Kraft Man. 


. and the name Kraft? 
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| A. J. McLoughlin 


District Sales Manager 
Named by Allied Mills 


CHICAGO—A. J. McLoughlin has 
| been appointed district sales manager 
for Allied Mills, Inc., at Gainesville, 
Ga., it has been announced by E. D 
Griffin, vice president in charge of 
sales. 

Mr. McLoughlin has had broad ex- 
perience in the feed and poultry busi- 
ness, having started with the Ameri- 
can Milling Co., at Peoria, Ill. He 
then spent many years as salesman, 
district sales manager and sales man- 
ager with Arcady Milling Co. Later, 
Mr. McLoughlin spent some time with 
the Quaker Oats Co., and came to 
Allied Mills directly from the Penob- 
scot Poultry Co., Belfast, Maine, 
where he was for five years super- 
vising the extensive broiler and ca- 
pon growing operations in which 
about 2% million birds were on feed 
at all times. 

In his new position, Mr. McLough- 
lin will supervise sales of Wayne 
Feeds in Georgia and Florida, and 
will headquarter in new offices re- 
cently completed at the Allied Mills 
Gainesville plant. 








WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES & 


FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


JUST A PHONES THROW AWAY 


OK... 179 - 


W408 South Pens Squere, Philedelphie 2, Pe., BSA 











“Gooch's know-how and dependable 
fast service helped me get set up in 
bulk feeds... and I still sell a lot 
of Gooch’s bag feed.” 


Lincoln, Neb. Selina, Kan. 
Vicksburg, Miss. Dathert, Tex. 
Council Bluffs, lowe 
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FEED TECHNOLOGY ADVISORY COMMITTEE—A 
breakfast get-together launched the meeting of the Feed 
Technology Advisory Committee at the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention. Shown at the table 
(starting in the foreground and going around the table 
clockwise) are: C. F. Barr, Ames (Iowa) Reliable Prod- 
ucts Co.; Harry Truax, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind.; D. K. Webster, H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; Harold L. Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
L. E. Deacon, B & D Mills, Grapevine, Texas; J. A. Shel- 


lenberger, Kansas State University, Manhattan; Ray Am- 
mon, the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; E. C. Brack- 
ney, Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas City; 
Walter Stohrer, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; E. H. Gentsch, 
the Borden Co., New York; John F. Heimovics, Shanzer 
Manufacturing Co., Kansas City; John D’Arcy, dr., the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Maurice Johnson, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and Martin Newell, Feedstuffs, 
Kansas City. 





Broiler Supply Chick 


Placements Show Rise 


WASHINGTON — The indicated 
placement of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders of broiler replacement 
stock totaled 3,765,000 chicks during 
April, 1959, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This was 
13% more than in April, 1958. Domes- 
tic placements during April, 1959, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eggs sold. 





due to the fact that for a number of 


hatcheries, there were nine days 
when hatches were taken off in April 
this year, compared with eight days 
last year, USDA noted. 

The totals include pullet chicks sold 
during the month, plus the number of 
pullet chicks expected from eggs sold 
during the preceding month. The con- 
version from eggs to expected pullet 
chicks was made on the basis of 125 
pullet chicks per case of hatching 


The primary breeders included in 
totaled 3,573,000. Part of the increase, | the USDA report account for a very 
as compared to a year earlier, was | large percentage of total supply of 
replacement pullets for broiler hatch- 


ery supply flocks. Sales of replace- 
ment pullets by these breeders pro- 
| vide an indication of the potential 
number of pullets available for addi- 
tion to hatchery egg supply flocks 
several months before the pullets will 
actually move into the flocks. 


> 


GRANTED CHARTER 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Reich Grain 
Co., Inc., Norton, has been granted a 
charter to operate a grain elevator, 
feed and storage business. Keith G. 
Sebeilus has been named resident 
agent. Capitalization of $100,000 was 
authorized. 














Community Pastures 


For Canadian Stock 


REGINA, SASK.—More than 120,- 
000 head of prairie livestock are be- 
ing assigned to 62 Canadian com- 
munity pastures, operated by the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. At their disposal are about 
1,800,000 acres of well-fenced graz- 
ing. 

To their owners—roughly 6,000 
grain growing farmers—the animals 
represent financial security in the 
event of crop failure. The stock is 
driven from the home farm to the 
pastures in the spring and collected 
after the fall round-up. 

More applications for the admis- 
sion of livestock are received each 
year than can be accepted in accord- 
ance with good pasture practices, 
with the result that the number of 
livestock per patron is limited. About 
90% of the community pasture is in 
Saskatchewan and the balance is in 
Manitoba. 

A nominal fee is charged for graz- 
ing and various veterinary services, 
and a breeding service is provided. 

Since 1937, when drifting soil de- 
stroyed many prairie herds, more 
than $5,000,000 has been spent turn- 
ing non-productive land into com- 
munity pastures. 


ia, 


New Extension Director 


MOBILE, ALA.—Dr. E. T. York, 
Jr., became director of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Extension Serv- 
ice May 1. Dr. York, 36, is one of the 
country’s youngest state extension 
directors. He succeeds P. O. Davis, 
who retired after 22 years as direc- 
tor. Dr. York graduated from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
and earned his Ph. D. degree in agron- 
omy at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 














Jay Bee's air conveyor—white arrows in illus- 
tration—adds another service to the All-in-One 
Feedmaker's high volume, low-cost grinding, 
mixing, and blending operation. 


Now you can pipe processed feeds directly from 
the mixer to storage bins, feeders, hoppers— 
overhead or ground level—at distances up to 
30 or 40 feet. Flexible 4-inch tubing can be 
easily joined in any number of lengths. Powerful 
air delivery puts the feed right where it is 
needed—instantly, without waste. The whole 
operation is quick, clean, efficient—giving your 
customer better, faster service—making less 
work for your operator. 


@ And remember—the Jay Bee All-in-One Feed- 
maker gives the same fine ‘textured grind" all 
Jay Bees deliver: horsepower for horsepower, 
screen for screen, Jay Bee hammermills are un- 
excelled for their consistently uniform texture 
of grind. 


Note to owners and operators: 


Take advantage of Sedberry's complete mill 
installation service—every step from plan 
te production. This coupon will bring you 

information. 


complete 
J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Tyler, Texas _ 


Put it THERE! 


Franklin, Tenn. 







Please tell me all about 





Spot deliver your customer's proc- 
essed feed exactly where he wants 
it with the new Jay Bee All-in-One 
Feedmaker® Air Unloading System 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. 













-++-The Jay Bee All-in-One Feedmaker, with Air Unloader 
-+++Your complete mill installation service 
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examine the ClaimMS pno-smer label claims, either high 


or low level—combined with feeding schedule flexibility —will enable your dealers to out- 
line effective, economical antibiotic supplementation programs...programs tailor-made 
to fit on-the-farm conditions. For, in addition to growth promotion, PRo-STREP—at the 
25 Gm. level will help: stimulate appetites, improve feed efficiency and maintain or 
increase egg production: 

And at higher levels (50 and 100 Gm.) Pro-StTrepP also will help minimize reactions at 
times of stress, maintain or increase the hatchability of fertile eggs and is a valuable aid 
in preventing or controlling these key poultry and swine diseases: Bacterial Swine 
Enteritis, C.R.D., Nonspecific Infectious Enteritis in chickens, Early Chick and Poult 
Mortality (due to organisms sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin), Bluecomb, and 
Infectious Sinusitis in turkeys. 


check the results pnro-srzep is the only antibiotic available expressly 
tailored to the feed manufacturer’s needs. The unique combination of two antibictics— 
one primarily active against organisms of the gram-negative group; the other against 
those gram-positive—give it the advantages that result from a “broad spectrum” and, at 
the same time, selectivity of antibacterial activity. Also, in addition to covering most of 
the important diseases and conditions now treated or controlled by antibiotics in feeds, 
it provides a single, economical source of antibiotics. It relieves the need to further supple- 
ment other single or broad spectrum antibiotics with penicillin to assure adequate growth 
promotion. Thus, Pro-STREP is ideally suited to the varying requirements of today’s 
“specialized” feeds. However, nothing can substitute for the results you and your growers 
obtain in the field! Therefore, we invite you to prove for yourself that Pro-STREP has a 
place in your feeding program. Set up a split-pen trial with swine, broilers, turkeys, 
layers or breeders. Check the results and then— 


compare the COSt Pro-Srrzp can save you as much as three to five dollars 
a ton over broad spectrum antibiotics. The Pro-STREP story is now reaching your cus- 
tomers—and potential customers—in the leading poultry and livestock publications. Why 
not take advantage of this timely promotion now. 

Examine the claims. Check the results. Compare the cost. You can’t use a more effective 
antibiotic at less cost. Write us today for more information about PrRo-STREP and other 
Merck microingredients and custom mixes for your every formulation need. 


Agricultural Products Department, Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


PRO-SIIRIEP 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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Feed Efficiency, Breeding Among Topics 
Discussed at Georgia Broiler Short Course 


By DEWEY McNIECE 


Extension Poultryman 


ATHENS, GA.—The recent Broiler 
Short Course held here at the Geor- 
gia Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, included talks 

n poultry feed efficiency, breeding, 
disease and broiler merchandising. 

R. A. Gayvert, extension poultry 
marketing specialist, and Mrs. Mana 
Taylor, extension nutritionist, dis- 
cussed the “Cook-N-Tests” that are 
being held over the state in connec- 
tion with the beauty pageants spon- 


sored by the Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Taylor mentioned the vari- 
ety of recipes that were being used 
at the Cook-N-Tests. They both 
stressed the need for more marketing 


and consumer education work. 
Ralph Mobley, director, Broiler & 





Hatchery Services, Cotton Producers 
Assn., Atlanta, discussed the many 
management practices that should be 
followed in keeping the feed effici- 
ency at a satisfactory level. He point- 
ed out that there is considerable dif- 
ference between dealers in the feed 
efficiency they attain and also con- 
siderable difference between growers 
that are growing for one dealer. He 
asked why it wouldn’t be possible for 
all dealers and growers to do about 
the same job. 

In his discussion of ‘“‘What is Cook- 
ing at the Broiler Breeder Farms in 
Georgia,” George Wright, Jr., gener- 
al manager, southeastern division, 
Arbor Acres Farms, Inc., mentioned 
that the company was planning a 
flock supervisors school at its Ala- 


| bama branch in Albertsville. 


Gerald Showalter, branch manager, 





Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, stated that 
the integrity of the breeders is the 
most important asset in the breeding 
business. 

A. W. Spaulding, Jr., Nichols Poul- 
try Farm, said a number of flock 
owner meetings are being organized 
by the firm. He said Nichols is plan- 
ning to have 50,000 hens on its farm 
at Greensboro, Ga. Farmers in the 
vicinity will brood and rear 100,000 
birds for the company this year. 

Fred Costs, sales manager, Thomp- 
son’s Hatchery, Inc., said his firm is 
the pioneer White Rock breeder in 
Georgia and is at the present time 
working with inbred crosses. 

Hulan Hall, Chas. Vantress Farms, 
Inc., reported that Vantress had pur- 
chased 750 acres of land at Madison, 
Ga., and was planning to construct 
54 buildings. The company has 82 
poultry buildings at Duluth with 550 
pedigreed matings. The Vantress 
farm at Jasper includes 3,300 acres 
and has 50,000 breeders. 

Jay Schaap, manager, Big Dutch- 








Butler flat storage may 


cost a few cents a bushel more... 
BUT IT’S WORTH MORE! setore you invest in “bargain” grain 


it 








BUTLER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings . Equipment for Farming, 
Dry Cleaning, Oi! Production and Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising . Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill, « Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and 
Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


storage buildings stop and think of your investment in grain ver- 
sus the risk in the building. Take a 100,000-bushel building full 
of corn at $1.25 a bushel, for example. The building is protecting 
an investment of $125,000 in grain. 

But a leaky roof could bring that grain down to sample grade, 
and cost you half your investment — that’s far more than you 
actually paid for the building itself. 

Losing only a couple of carloads (3,600 bushels) could cost as 
much as $4,500. And in a 100,000-bushel building, it figures out 
to 41%4¢ a bushel. 

Why gamble your grain investment in “bargain” storage? 
Butler, the safest flat storage may cost only a few pennies a 
bushel more. Why is Butler the safest storage? 

First, Butler buildings have been engineered by experts—men 
who have been in the grain storage business longer than most 
... know it better. 

Second, Butler buildings are made better. The rigid frames 
that give the building strength are precision made from specifi- 
cation steel. That’s steel of consistently high quality... steel that 
meets high standards of strength. Then too, Butler roof and wall 
panels are die formed with a special corrugation that not only 
makes them stronger . .. but assures a perfectly weathertight fit. 
Besides this, Butler uses Panlastic,® a special weatherproofing 
compound, that prevents water seepage due to capillary action. 

And, Butler doesn’t skimp or leave out many of the little, but 
important details that give a grain storage building extra 
strength ... extra weather-tightness. 

Before you invest in flat grain storage, contact your nearby 
Butler Builder. He'll be glad to show you why Butler flat storage 
is the lowest-cost safe storage in the long run. Or write direct. 











A. H. Anders Richard Burket 
| NEW APPOINTMENTS—A. H. An- 
ders, manager of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has been promoted to the newly 
| created position of manager of the 
| Chicago grain division office (Feed- 
stuffs, May 16). Richard Burket, as- 
sistant manager of the Minneapolis 
office, will succeed Mr. Anders as 
Minneapolis manager. The appoint- 
ments are effective July 1. The Chi- 
cago Central Soya grain operation 
formerly carried on by the company’s 
chemurgy division at the Laramie 
Ave. plant will be consolidated with 
the new grain division office, company 
officials said. 








| man Dixie branch, Gainesville, dis- 
| cussed the need for more mechanical 
| equipment in poultry houses. He 
| showed a series of slides on various 
| types of mechanical equipment. 

Dr. S. C. Schmittle, director, Poul- 
try Disease Research Center, Athens, 
| discussed toxic substances in feed. He 
| listed five sources of toxic substances 
| other than feed: Fertilizer, usually 
| picked up in granular form when 
| birds are on range; insects; toxic 
| plants; various chemicals, and medi- 
cation which birds have access to 

He said that poisoning of all types 
represented a very small portion of 
poultry disease problems, but noted 
that the toxic fat condition was an 
exception. 

Dr. Schmittle recommended that 
feed manufacturers not use grains 
that have been fumigated and could 
be a toxic ingredient source. Other 
possible sources, he said, are cotton 
seed meal, especially if the gossypol 
was not removed; animal fat, which 
usually is not toxic, however, and 
crotolaria seed in corn used in poul- 
try feeds. 

Dr. Schmittle said feed manufac- 


(Turn to page 45) 
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Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 
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chemistry has ever made for the feed industry 


SANTOQUIN 
insures that 
even if you put 
less of these 
nutrients in the 
feed mix, the 
birds’ bodies 
will get more. 


Without SAN- 
TOQUIN, even 
theugh birds 
may eat more, 
they get less 
nourishment. 
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in the highest fat coritent diets. Feeds stay more palat- 
able, even in long storage and hot weather. 
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vad ntoquin in feeds saves pigment-forming xantho- 
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Santoquin protects flocks against vitamin defi- 
ciency diseases,* actually acts in the birds like vita- 
min E. 

*encephalomalacia, exudative diathesis, muscular degeneration. 








a 
Santoquin is the most powerful, vitamin-pro- 
tecting, and profit-promising antioxidant ever de- 
veloped for the feed maker! 
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Leading forage dehydrators are adding SAN- THE TALK 
TOQUIN to protect the carotenes, xanthophylls 


and other vital nutrients in alfalfa meal. Ask OF isis 
your regular supplier how SANTOQUIN makes HEN 














dehydrated alfalfa more valuable to you. Take 
a tip from his experience and find out how Telok om 
you can profit from adding SANTOQUIN directly 


fo your feed 


MAYBE SANTOQUIN 
WILL PUT MORE 

HOP INTO HARVEY, . 
> TOON! Santoquin is cleared by the Food and Drug 

: Administration for all types of poultry feed. 
Approval for other types of feed is under in- 
vestigation. For information on possible applica- 
tions to other types of prepared feeds, write to 
Monsanto describing your interests. 
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turers are purveyors of drugs, not 
by choice but by necessity. He stated 
that drugs should be mixed into the 
pre-mix, eliminating some chances of 
error. Machines should be grounded, 
he said, so the drugs will flow int 

the feed properly. é 


“CRD No. 1 Problem” 


Dr. Jack Tumlin, poultry patholo- 
gist, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
stated that CRD was the state’s No. 
1 poultry problem. He said Newcas- 
tle disease had caused terrific losses 
since the first of the year, but over- 
all, CRD caused the most trouble. 

He listed six practices to follow in 
controlling CRD: (1) Strict attention 
to brooding details, (2) ventilation 
without drafts, (3) clean and disin- 
fect house, especially if CRD had been 
in the previous flock, (4) break the 
brooding cycle, (5) use proper tim- 
ing in vaccinating flocks and (6) stay 
at home to take care of the birds. 

Dr. Tumlin said that infectious 
bronchitis was not a serious problem 
in broilers in the state, and that 
water vaccines are working quite 
well. He recommended only one vac- 
cination for infectious bronchitis and 
the first vaccination at 10-12 days of 
age. “The second bronchitis vaccina- 


tion sometimes seems to trigger off 


CRD,” he said. 

The panel discussing government 
inspection mentioned that a number 
of changes had been necessary and 


lems to be worked out. The group 
said government inspection was some- 


thing that the poultry industry could | 


live with and should be of help in 
merchandising broilers. One of the 
panel members mentioned that he had 
less condemnation with small flocks 
than with large flocks. 

Winners of the 1959 Chicken of 
Tomorrow Contest sponsored by the 
Poultry Science Club, University of 
Georgia, Athens, are as follows (in 
order of placing): 

1. Cedartown Hatchery, Cedar- 
town, Ga., Vantress X Arbor Acres. 

2. Barker & McMillan, Gainesville, 
Ga., Vantress X White Rock. 

3. Chemell’s Hatchery, Gainesville 
Ga., Vantress X Arbor Acres. 

4. Chestnut Mountain Hatchery, 
Flowery Branch, Ga., Vantress X Ar- 
bor Acres. 

5. Young’s 
Ga., Vantress X Arbor Acres. 

The broilers were auctioned off and 
sold to Colonial Stores, a large groc- 
ery chain. 


Chick Production Cut 


TIFTON, GA.—A cutback from 
140,000 chicks a week to 80,000 a 
week has been put 





porary basis. 


Jack Willis, foreman of the hatch- | 
ery, said the slowdown will last only | 


three to four weks. The same cut 
was carried out a week ago, he said. 

Mr. Willis said it is necessary to 
stop machines at some time to clean 
them out. He also said “the flood of 
eggs on the market and the profusion 
of broilers’ have something to do 
with the slower demand for chicks. 


tii, 
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ELEVATOR MANAGER DIES 

SWEA CITY, IOWA—Charles J. 
Kinney, 77, grain dealer and manager 
of the Farmers’ Co-op Elevator until 
his retirement in 1949, died May 5 at 
Estherville after a long illness. 
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Thyroprotein Effect 
On Cows Under Study 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A report 
on the effect of thyroprotein on milk 
production when fed to cows on a 
liberal forage diet appeared recently 
in Research Report, a publication of 
the University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 

Dr. J. M. Wing and Dr. J. P. Boggs, 
Florida University dairy science de- 
partment, 
which they selected to receive thyro- 
active feed in pellet form as below 
average in milk production, apparent- 
ly deficient in thyroid activity and 
sluggish and lazy. 

Results indicated that only one cow 
possibly was stimulated in milk pro- 


ment. She was the only cow in the 
experimental group which consistent- 
ly consumed a full pound of pellets 
every day. One of the cows gave less 
milk with the thyroprotein supple- 
ment than without it. Production by 


described the four cows 


duction by the thyroactive supple- | 


the others apparently was not affect- 
ed in any way. 

The researchers said it is possible 
that the thyroprotein would be more 
beneficial under conditions less favor- 
able, with respect to leafy feed, than 
in this experiment. 

“The question then,” commented 
Drs. Wing and Boggs, “would be 
whether to use chemical stimulants 
or to improve the quality and in- 
crease the amount of leafy roughage.” 
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Treasurer Appointed 


| TOLEDO, OHIO—George J. For- 
| rester, Forrester Grain Co., has been 
appointed treasurer of the Toledo 
| Board of Trade to fill vacancy 
created by the recent death of Paul 
M. Barnes. Mr. Forrester has been 
serving on the board of directors and 
| is a past president. Added to the 
board was Owen J. Jeffery, of the 
| BJB Grain Co. 











BIG BABE Pre-starter Milk Replacer 
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Arkansas Firm Maintains Sales 
Through Breeder Hen Project 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In the state of Arkansas, where 
there is a large concentration of 
poultry, feed dealers have contested 
one another for this new business in 
feed and supplies. The hill farmers 
have abandoned their fields, while the 
valley farmers get bigger. This has 
resulted in fewer livestock to be fed, 
fewer backyard flocks and, in gener- 
al, less business. 

W. E. Bobo & Co., Pine Bluff, has 
offset this sales loss by creating a 
market with breeder hens. Mr. Bobo 
is now feeding over 10,000, with a 
goal set at 50,000 within a short 
time. 

“Like many another dealer,” he 
said, “we were losing some of our 
general sales. Dairying is down, peo- 
ple left the farm for industrial jobs, 
and so many of our sales outlets had 
disappeared.” 

Mr. Bobo, who, with his son W. E., 
Jr., owns and manages the store, be- 
gan looking around for a poultry pro- 
ject. He didn’t want broilers, because 
they had been over-promoted and 
many dealers had lost money when 
the market dropped into the base- 
ment. 

“We decided to go into partnership 
with a hatchery on breeder hens,” 
Mr. Bobo said. “Under this set-up, 
the hatchery sells baby chicks to the 
producer and furnishes cockerels at 
half price. The farmer may buy start- 
ed pullets if he wishes. 


Dealer’s Responsibility 
“We furnish the feed and medica- 


tion and store the eggs here at the 
store, where they are later picked up 


OWNERS—W. E. Bobo (right) and 
his son, W. E. Bobo, Jr., own and 
operate the family firm in Pine Bluff, 
Ark. The owners are in an enclosed 
office where they can discuss con- 
tracts and other matters away from 
the view of store customers. 





by truck and carried to the hatchery 
at Texarkana. The eggs are fertile, 
of course, and are used for hatching 
broiler chicks.” 

The plan sounds quite simple and 
easy to execute, but there were plen- 
ty of problems. First, in picking the 
growers, Mr. Bobo worked closely 
with the hatchery, the banks and 
other lending agencies, since the pro- 
ducer had to arrange for financing of 
the buildings. 

W. E. Bobo & Co. furnished the 
equipment, such as feeders and 
waterers, and the feed. Much of this 
was on credit, of course, for the 
growers kept the hens several weeks 
before the birds came into full pro- 
duction. 

“In a deal of this kind, the feed 
owner must select his growers care- 
fully,” said Mr. Bobo. “You'll get all 
kinds of people interested, but this 
isn’t enough. Your producers must be 
men of some ability, must have a 
willingness to stay home and manage 
the birds properly, and must possess 
a certain stability of character.” 

After the meetings were held and 
the project started, the feed firm and 
hatchery found they had a big job of 
education ahead. Producers must be 
trained to do things in a uniform 
manner. In fact, says Mr. Bobo, a 
producer who never saw a chicken 
before might do a better job than a 
man who had worked with backyard 
flocks all his life. The new man will 
listen to suggestions and will try to 
learn as rapidly as possible. The 
other has had too much experience of 
the wrong kind. 

Another problem is the amount of 
service required of the dealer. W. E., 
Jr., and one of the outside men are 
called upon regularly to visit flocks, 
help give medication, cull and de- 
beak. To avoid too many calls, the 
firm has developed a policy of train- 
ing producers to do many of the 
routine jobs, such as giving medica- 
tion in the water, taking out the sick 
birds and other things that will save 
the company an emergency drive. 

“Yet we had one producer call us 
at 5:30 the other afternoon,” said Mr. 
Bobo. “His whole flock was ill, and 
he wanted someone out there imme- 
diately. My son drove out to find two 
hens slightly ill, evidently from colds. 
These calls can’t be refused, but we 
try to teach the producer to be a bit 
more patient and understanding.” 

Mr. Bobo has a cooler at the feed 
store where eggs are stored before 
being hauled to Texarkana. This is a 
room made by blocking off part of 


AMPLE PARKING SPACE—One of the attractions of the W. E. Bobo & Co. 
feed firm in Pine Bluff, Ark., is the large parking area along the side of the 
firm’s buildings where customers may also load their trucks from the 8-ft. 
loading dock. The firm has a farm store in the building at the right of the 


photo. 





the storage room and by installation 
of a refrigeration unit. 

The company owns two delivery 
trucks which are used in covering 
the six rural routes. Each route is 
covered every other week. However, 
some of the poultry operators often 
need feed or supplies more often. The 
firm also employs a salesman who 
has been trained in livestock and 
poultry. Much of the service work 
with the new poultry operators falls 
upon his experienced shoulders. 

The Bobo firm does not cater to 
poultrymen altogether, despite the 
trend toward chickens. Mr. Bobo has 
been a leading feed dealer for over 
30 years. Two or three times he led 
his region in sales, and still ranks 
high on the list. 

“We may not sell quite as much as 
we once did,” he said, “but our op- 
erations are more streamlined. Our 
1958 sales were around $200,000, and 
we did it with only four men besides 
my son and wife. We have been able 
to eliminate a lot of unnecessary mo- 
tion by renovation and different han- 
dling methods.” 

One of his best investments was a 
fork lift truck, he said. Since there 
is no grain grown in this area, most 
feed is shipped in sacked. This re- 
quires a double task of unloading the 
railroad car, then reloading the sacks 
onto the trucks for customer de- 
livery. 

“I spent several thousand dollars 
getting the truck and other equip- 
ment,” he said, “but now one man 
can unload a carload of feed in a 
half day. A few years ago it required 
three men almost all day to unload 
it. By purchasing the truck, I im- 
mediately eliminated one employee.” 

Farm Store 

The building which houses W. E. 
Bobo & Co. is 65 ft. by 105 ft., and 
another one just to one side measures 
60 ft. by 110 ft. The front part has 
been changed over into a modern 
farm store where poultry supplies, 
dairy supplies, fencing, nails, ferti- 
lizers, pesticides and a few garden 
supplies are handled, 

“The feed business is changing 
steadily,” said Mr. Bobo. “The cus- 
tomers are getting larger, but there 
is also a growing market among 
townspeople, who buy garden sup- 
plies, seeds, insecticides and other 
products that feed stores never han- 
dled a score of years ago.” 

Another trend which Mr. Bobo 
doesn’t like at all is the modern 
philosophy of not paying one’s debts. 
He says the feed dealer can be very 
vulnerable, if he allows credit with- 
out contrel. Mr. Bobo doesn’t allow 
it. With that $200,000 gross last year, 
he had only $5,000 on the books. Most 
of that was with good customers who 
have been paying their bills on time. 

In working up a chicken or live- 
stock project such as the one de- 
scribed, one should proceed with cau- 
tion, says this dealer. First, investi- 
gate and find out if there is a good 
market for the chickens, or pigs, or 
whatever is to be raised. Then hand- 
pick the growers, be sure the project 
is financially sound, have a tie-in 
with a reputable marketing company 





WORK SAVER—This fork lift truck 
has been credited by its owners with 
saving the firm the salary of at least 
one employee. Besides saving time 
and money, pallets keep the feed off 
the concrete floor. 


and gradually increase the size of the 
operation. 

“We could easily handle those 50.- 
000 hens right now,” Mr. Bobo said, 
“but we are ironing out all the 
wrinkles as we go along. Within an- 
other year we and the producers may 
be ready for it. But to jump into 
anything too rapidly is taking a risk 
that might be costly.” 


Turkey and Chicken 


Pullorum Testing Up 


WASHINGTON—Pullorum disease 
testing was up in April for both tur- 
keys and chickens, compared to the 
same month last year. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said that in the states for which 
comparisons were available, 1,928, 
397 chickens for supplying broile: 
hatching eggs were tested in April 
an increase of 13% from April, 1958 
Testings for July, 1958, through 
April, 1959, totaled 23,948,787—up 
26%. An increase of 9% was reported 
for chickens for other purposes (egg- 
type) tested during April—from 245.- 
750 to 267,870. The number tested 
July, 1958, through April, 1959, was 
1% less than the number tested dur- 
ing this period a year earlier. 

Turkey testing is in the seasonal! 
low period of the annual cycle. 

USDA said all heavy breed turkeys 
tested during April for pullorum dis 
ease totaled 35,845, compared with 
24,675 in April, 1958. Heavy white 
breed turkey testing last month was 
up to 26,565, compared with 21,000 a 
year earlier. 

Other heavy breeds tested during 
April (mostly Broad Breasted 
Bronze) totaled 9,280, nearly three 
times as many as were tested in 
April, 1958. The number of ligt 
breed turkeys tested was 20,483 
more than 3,000 over the number 
for April, 1958. 

An increase of 12%—3,399,037 1 
3,802,163—-was reported in the num 
ber of all turkeys tested July, 1958 
through April, 1959. The number of 
heavy breeds tested was up 8% and 


| light breed testing was up 37%. 





"DOUBLED-BARRELED' HENS NOT PROBABLE 


AMHERST, MASS.—Twin oviducts in hens will never be as popular as 
twin tail pipes in automobiles, is the prediction of Dr. W. J. Mellen, poultry 
husbandry department of the University of Massachusetts. 


He points out that the hen normally has only one ovary and one oviduct, 
but persistent rudimentary right oviducts have frequently been found in 
chickens, and more rarely right ovaries have been discovered. Occasionally 
investigators have found well-developed right oviducts, and sometimes these 


have apparently been functional. 


“All this suggests, to the fertile mind, the possibility of breeding a strain 
of double-barreled hens which would, of course, lay twice as many eggs 25 
our current models, presently putting along on one cylinder,” Dr. Mellen 
commented. “Sober contemplation of the genetic, anatomical, and physiol- 
ogical complexities of the fowl, however, causes one to take a conservative 


view of this possibility.” 


He cited research reported from Cornell in which “double-barreled” hens 
had been hatched from eggs dipped in a solution of diethylstilbestrol. The left 
oviducts in these birds were smaller than normal, “probably due to the pres- 
ence of the right oviduct,” and egg production was highly inferior. 




















tty INTERVIEWS 


HARVEY GITTLESON, COMPTON, ILL. 
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‘‘Hygromix is convenient... 
automatic... gets job done’”’ 


“In the old days you'd keep putting the worming off,” 
says Mr. Gittleson. “Pretty soon the pigs and the worms 
were both good-sized. Hygromix feed does the job automatically.” 


Moe 


Mr. Gittleson is convinced that plenty of fresh water 
is a very important part of good swine management. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Blarvey Gittleson ships 500 to 550 hogs to market a 
year from the Cobb farm near Compton, Illinois. He 
breeds his sows to farrow in February, and again in 
July. At each farrowing, he averages around 9 pigs weaned 


per litter from 30 sows. Controlling worms is a con- 


tinuous problem on his farm. 


“T used to have to worm twice with medicine in the 


drinking water,” Harvey explains, “and it took a lot of 


time. The medicine still didn’t really get the job done. 
I like Hygromix much better because it’s right there in 
the feed every day. You get the worms before they get 
started. I think a feed Hygromix 


feed to at least 100 pounds.” 


man can afford to 


Mr. Gittleson likes to use a complete feed until his pigs 


off,” he explains, ‘For example, my fall pigs made a pound 














qn 


Spring pigs are kept on concrete all the time. Occasionally Mr 
turns fall pigs out on pasture. He tries to market 200-pound hogs in 5 months 


of gain on each 2.02 lbs, of complete feed, at a cost of only 
/.8€ per pound of gain, Yes, that included the Hygromix 
feed. It’s 








I can certainly recommend Hygromix in the 


money well spent.” 


Chere are four reasons why Hygromix in feed “‘gets the job 
done” for Mr 


baby roundworms, nodular worms, and whipworms as 


Gittleson ... and can for you, too. It kills 
they enter the intestinal tract. It prevents these worms 
from laying eggs. It protects pigs throughout their critical 
And finally, Hygromix does all these 
- 2S you feed. 


growing period 


things continuously, automatically. . 


Gittleson 
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(S hygroscopicus termentation products, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) « 








Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) ¢ Procaine-Penicillin-G 


Vitamin By2 
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You can offer 
your broiler growers 


this effective, 
economy program 


Of course, no feed manufacturer can afford to think of cost 
alone when choosing a coccidiostat for broiler feeds. 


The coccidiostat must meet other important requirements : 
It must help prevent coccidiosis outbreaks; it must permit 
natural development of immunity; it must have a wide mar- 
gin of safety. 


Today, you find all three of these requirements effectively 
combined in one coccidiostat ; ARZENE*. 


And now what about cost? ARZENE comes to you at the 
lowest cost for a coccidiostat ever known in the feed industry. 


This means that you can present a genuinely low-cost 
coccidiosis protection program to your growers. The adver- 
tisement on the opposite page, now appearing in broiler pub- 
lications, helps you sell your economy program. 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, New York. 


®,RZENE is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for arsenosobenzene. 
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both coccidiosis protection 


and natural immunity 


Spend *622 less to produce a thousand broilers 


You know how narrow the gap is 
between outgo and income in broiler 
raising. It is so narrow that a sav- 
ing of $6.20 per thousand broilers 
becomes mighty significant! 

You can make that saving — and 
get effective coccidiosis control—by 
asking your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer for good broiler feeds 
containing ARZENE®. 

Here are some facts about ARZENE 
it will pay you to study: 

ARZENE costs less per pound of 
meat produced. You can feed 
ARZENE to 1,000 broilers from 
hatching to market at less than half 


the cost of the average coccidiostat. 
ARZENE costs you less than %¢ per 
broiler raised. 

ARZENE is effective under field 
conditions as an aid in preventing 
outbreaks of coccidiosis due to in- 
fection with FE. tenella, E. necatriz, 
E. acervulina and E. maxima. 

ARZENE permits the natural de- 
velopment of immunity to coccidi- 
osis. ARZENE’s mild yet strong action 
does not completely kill coccidial 
oocysts. It checks the multiplication 
of oocysts thus allowing chickens to 
have the mild infection so necessary 
to development of immunity. 


®ARZENE is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for arsenosobenzene. 


ARZENE helps prevent mortality 
losses, weight losses and lowered 
feed efficiency as a result of infec- 
tion with the four species of cocci- 
dia named above. 

Start your economy program 
now with good feeds containing 
ARZENE. Ask your feed manufac- 
turer or feed dealer to supply you! 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


ARZENE 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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SWEET TuNE 


that's what cash registers play for dealers who sell 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SH 


From coast to coast, the story's the same. 
Dealers who concentrate on PILOT BRAND 
report steady sales, good year-’round profits, 
satisfied customers. As a matter of fact, 
PILOT BRAND is the largest-selling eggshell 
material in the world. Purity... quality... 
effectiveness...economy...are the reasons. 


Are you getting your full share of this profit- 
able business? It’s there for you. 


Order from your distributor . . . or write to us. 
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| PILOT 


||| OYSTER SHELL 






FOR POULTRY 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 
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BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 
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ONE-MAN OPERATION—One man operates this 50,000-bird broiler house 
near Huntsville, Ark. Said to be the longest in the world, it is 900 by 48 ft. 
Automation, however, makes it possible for the one man to take care of the 
entire operation in about five hours a day. 


One Man, with Automation, Cares for 
50,000 Broilers in 5 Hours Daily 


By Special Correspondent 


“I can take care of the entire 
operation in something like five hours 
daily.” 

Thus, Afton Ledbetter describes 
how he manages what is said to be 
the world’s longest broiler house, a 
structure that sprawls 900 ft. from 
end to end and has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 50,000 chickens. 

The key to the operation of the 
house, near Huntsville, Ark., is auto- 
mation. The feeding and watering 
processes are completely automatic, 
requiring only the occasional flick of 
a switch. 

Owned and operated by D. L. 
Thompson, Huntsville, the house was 
put into operation just recently. Agri- 
cultural experts say it is one of the 





FEED BIN—This is one of the two 
24,000-lb. capacity feed bins used in 
taking care of the 50,000 broilers. The 
feed drops into smaller bins inside the 
house. From the second bin, feed is 
augered into a third container which 
drops the feed onto a conveyor which 
moves feed throughout the building. 
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best-designed and most modern broil- 
er houses in this area. 

The house was planned to provide 
the best possible care for chickens 
in a structure of this size. Sometimes, 
Mr. Ledbetter pointed out, there are 
problems with disease and ventilation 
in large houses. 

He said that an “improved”’ ventila- 
tion system seems to have solved both 
of these problems. There was no trou- 
ble with either disease or ventilation 
during the period required to feed out 
the first flock of broilers put through 
the house. 

“It would take several men to han- 
dle an operation of this size if the 
structure didn’t have automatic equip- 
ment,” the manager pointed out. “But 
now I do the job easily.” 

This is the way the feeding process 
is handled: 

Feed from bulk trucks is dumped 
into two 24,000-lb. capacity feed bins, 
which have angled bottoms to permit 
the feed to drop into a second, smaller 
bin inside the house. 

From the second bin, it is augered 


into a third container. Here, the feed 


drops onto the metal conveyor in the 
bottom of the feed troughs that car- 
ries it to all sections of the house. 

The conveyor is controlled by an 
automatic time clock, although the 
feed auger must be turned on by 
hand. Mr. Ledbetter said the auger 
system may be placed on automatical- 
ly-timed equipment in a few months. 

The watering process is also auto- 
matic. Two sets of waterers are main- 
tained, one for regular drinking and 
a second for use when medication is 
required. 

Feeding and watering equipment, as 
well as the brooders, is suspended 
from the roof on a system of wires 
and pulleys. All are controlled cen- 
trally by hand cranks, and they can 
be raised to any height to coincide 
with the growth of the birds. 

In addition, the feeders, waterers 
and brooders may be raised to the 
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AUTOMATIC FEEDERS—Broilers are gathered around one of the small 
feed bins which drops feed onto a metal conveyor. The conveyor moves feed 
throughout the building through Big Dutchman automatic feeders. The spout 


at right is from a holding bin not pictured. 

















PREVENTS SUF FOCATION— 
Crowding and suffocation would be a 
problem in the 50,000-bird broiler 
house, but these are avoided by divid- 
ing the house into eight sections with 
chicken wire panels shown in this 
photo. 


ceiling when not in use, or when the 
house is being cleaned out for a new 
batch of chicks. 

“The only time outside labor is 
needed,” noted Mr. Ledbetter, “is 
when we sell the chickens and take 
out and replace the litter.” 


Crowding Prevented 

To keep the chickens from piling 
or flocking to the ends of the house, 
the structure is divided by chicken 
wire panels into eight separate sec- 
tions. Mr. Ledbetter says this pre- 
vents deaths due to suffocation or 
crowding. 

Three different sets of ventilation 





VENTILATION—Shown here is the 
top half of the ventilation system 
used in the 900-ft.-long D. L. Thomp- 
son broiler house near Huntsville, 
Ark. Three sets of ventilation fixtures 
are used, two in the walls and the 
third on a roof ventilator. There were 
no problems with disease or ventila- 
tion during the time required to feed 
out the first flock of broilers put 
through the new building. It was put 
into operation just recently. 
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FEED TIMER—AlIfred Ledbetter, 
manager of the D. L. Thompson broil- 
er house, adjusts the clock which con- 
trols operation of the automatic feed- 
ers. The Glock permits use of the feed 
system at desired time and intervals. 


fixtures also help cut disease and 
death losses. There are two sets of 
ventilators in the walls and a third 
on a roof ventilator. 

Mr. Ledbetter said he believes the 
ventilation system keeps the dust 
pulled from the house and keeps floor 
drafts at a minimum, helping to hold 
down diseases. 

Feed for the house is supplied by 
the Quality Feed Store at Huntsville, 
a branch of Red Comb Feeds. Afton 
Johnson is manager of the store and 
helps in management and supervision 
of the facility. 

Mr. Johnson describes the house as 
“one of the best I have ever seen.” 


Khapra Beetle — 
Apparently Effective 


A recent announcement from Ore- 





gon’s department of agriculture and | 


reports from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture indicate that khapra 
beetle control measures in Arizona, 
California and New Mexico have been 
effective. 

No khapra beetles were found in 
Oregon's first survey of the year, 
which involved a search of 622 grain 
establishments and was concluded in 
late April. 

However, USDA still lists in its do- 
mestic quarantine notices premises 
in Arizona, California and New 
Mexico which have been designated 
as regulated areas for khapra beetle 
control. 

Beetle infestations appear to be 
most prevalent in New Mexico, where 
at least eight properties were under 
regulation at the time of USDA's 
May 2 quarantine notice. Two regu- 
lated properties in Arizona and three 
in California were listed. 








EASY CLEANING—Feeding and watering equipment in a 900-ft.-long broiler 
house near Huntsville, Ark., as well as brooders, are suspended from the roof 
on a system of wires and pulleys. All are controlled centrally by hand cranks, 


and they can be raised or lowered to coincide with the growth of the birds | 
and can be raised to the ceiling for cleaning or storage. Here the agmyanens | 


is shown raised up against the ceiling. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (0. INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
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PROTAMONE STIMULAC 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 

















for vitamins 


Hottman-laff Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








you'll be days and dollars ahead 


Schille 


HAMMER MILL REPLACEMENT PARTS 


m= © 


Don't let worn or defective hammers, screens 
and other vital hammer mill parts stretch 
out milling time, lower the quality of your 
grind, and eat up your profits. Replace with 
dependable Schutte Hammer Mill Parts 


YOU'LL LENGTHEN THE LIFE OF YOUR MILL, 
because Schutte parts are rugged and dur- 
able. For example, the Patented Adjustable 
Hammers, with 10 working surfaces, are of 
special hardened steel for long cutting life 
Schutte Screens are made from heavy, abra- 
sion resistant steel. Fans are extra-heavy, 
all-welded steel to insure peak capacity with 
minimum use of power 


YOU'LL SHORTEN DOWNTIME! Schutte replace- 
ment parts are quickly available. Most of 
them can be shipped from stock the same 
day orders are received 


YOU'LL HAVE A DEPENDABLE SOURCE! Long 
@ parts specialist, Schutte has also a rep- 
utation for building the best mills in the 
business .. . since 1930. Get full details by 
requesting Parts Bulletin 854 today 
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SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses 
Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Col- 
lectors, Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts. 
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GOLDEN HOUR—Some 3,500 delegates and guests filled up the grand ball- 
room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago for the Golden Hour May 12. One 


Camera Views 
of the 
AFMA 


Convention 


SMALL BUSINESS—D. G. William- 
son, secretary of the Conference of 
American Small Business Organiza- 
tions, told the 51st annual convention 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in Chicago that business exists 
for two reasons—to fulfill a service 
and to make a profit. He predicted 
that small business as an entity would 
“outlast any large corporate struc- 
ture we are familiar with today.” 


OPEN FORUM ON FEED CONTROL—Lively discussion sparked the open 
forum on feed control problems held at the conclusion of the recent AFMA 
convention. The forum preceded the opening of the semi-annual meeting of 
the Association of American Feed Control Officials. More than 160 feed men 
and control officials attended. In this photo, Dr. E, I. Robertson (standing, 
left), John W. Eshelman & Co., Lancaster, Pa., is making a point to A. J. 
Smith (standing, right), Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., chairman of the 
AFMA Feed Control Relations Committee, who presided at the meeting. Sit- 
ting at the head table (left to right) are: W. E. Glennon, AFMA presi- 
dent, and W. B. Griem, feed control official in Wisconsin and chairman of the 
states relations committee of the control officials’ group. 


of the entertainment features was “dancing waters,” a colorful display of 
water sprays synchronized with music, shown at the far end of the ballroom. 


AFMA EDITORS AWARD WINNER—Richard L. Kathe (left), director of 
public relations for the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., presents a plaque 
to the first national winner of AFMA's Animal Agriculture Award for Editors 
—Dr. Paul D. Sanders, editor of the Southern Planter, Richmond, Va.—as 
Donald Watson (right), editor of the New England Homestead and president 
of the American Agricultural Editors Assn., looks on. The presentation was 
made at the recent 5lst annual convention of the AFMA in Chicago. The 
award was one of two made for “outstanding service to animal agriculture.” 
The other, the AFMA Animal Agriculture Award for Farm Directors, was 
presented to Harold J. Schmitz, farm director, station KFEQ-radio and teie- 
vision, St. Joseph, Mo. 


CONVENTION PRESS HEADQUARTERS—News developing at the recent 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention in Chicago was disseminated 
quickly through the press and radio headquarters of the convention. Shown 
here is a part of the headquarters staff. Pictured are (left to right): Jean 
Johnson, secretary; Everett Bierman, Central Soya Co. (photo service) ; Bayne 
Freeland, the Quaker Oats Co. (local paper and newswires); Mary Brouch, 
secretary; George Soule, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (in charge of news 
reporting); Richard L. Kathe, director of public relations for AFMA, and 
Barbara LiPuma, secretary. Not shown are George Kyd, Ralston Purina Co. 
(radio and television); Ernest Neill, Merck & Co. (reporting), and Harry 
Patrick, Chas. Pfizer & Co. (reporting). 




















Foreign Visitors at Symposium 
Told of Trade Basics, Nutrition 


WASHINGTON—Fundamentals of 
the U.S. feed industry—many of 
them explained in detail and in “how 
to” fashion—and reviews of latest 
developments in animal nutrition 
were presented during the recent In- 
ternational Feed Symposium, de- 
signed with some 30 visiting foreign 
feed industry representatives in mind. 

From a group of highly-rated U.S. 
feed industry officials and scientists, 
the visitors learned about feed grain 
buying, formulation, feed additive 
control, livestock and poultry nutri- 
tion. 

Summaries of symposium talks fol- 
low: 

HOW TO BUY FEED GRAIN 
AND PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT — 
Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, professor 
of agricultural economics and grain 
marketing, Kansas State University, 
quoted a principle, which he said ap- 
plies to the selection and use of feed- 
stuffs high in protein: “At any given 
time and place, the price of one feed 
grain is almost always as low as, or 
lower than, any of the others, rela- 
tive to specific feeding values, and 
within limits imposed by the ability 
of livestock being fed to utilize dif- 
ferent grains.” 

He said different kinds of feed 
grains can be used in a ration to 
produce a given quantity of livestock 
or livestock products and each grain 
may have different values when fed 
to different kinds of livestock. Sor- 
ghum grain, for example, he said, 
is generally considered not to be 
worth as much relative to corn when 
used to fatten hogs as when fed to 
dairy cows. 

“Some feed buyers assume ‘the 
market’ will even out prices that they 
pay for protein supplement, and they 
buy the same kind each time without 


taking the trouble to compare 
prices,’ Dr. Schruben commented. 
“But this is a costly method, be- 


cause almost always one supplement 
is cheaper than any other at any 
given time and place relative to 
what it will do in the feed lot. 

“The outstanding lesson to be 
learned by comparing feed prices 
with feeding values is that market 
prices will not always reflect feeding 
values.” 

He stated that a feed buyer must 
be alert to price changes to obtain 
the greatest benefit from the feed 
dollar expended, and he must be 
ready to substitute one kind of feed 
for another. To do this, Dr. Schruben 
said, the feed buyer needs to estab- 
lish the degree of substitution possi- 
ble among the different ingredients. 

BROILER NUTRITION AND EF- 
FICIENCY — More important than 
reduction in feed required per unit 
of weight, according to Dr. G. F. 
Combs, professor of poultry nutrition, 
University of Maryland, is the in- 
crease in utilization of feed calories 
as measured by their retention in the 
broiler carcass. 

He said formulation of an efficient 
broiler ration is a matter of select- 
ing nutrients most favorably priced 
on the basis of their nutritional con- 
tribution, and combining these in 


proportions that meet nutritional re- | 
| as the finished feeds, engineering and | 


quirements. “No single feed ingredi- 
ent is indispensable for good nutri- 
tion,” Dr. Combs commented. 

Dr. Combs described use of high 
energy (high potency) rations and 
the C/P ratio. 

LOW - OOST FEED FORMULA- 








TION—A new technique called linear | 


programming was discussed by Fred- 
erick V. Waugh, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 

He said the basic principles of 
linear programming, developed less 


than 10 years ago, are now being | 


applied to problems involved in mix- 

ing feed to meet nutritive specifica- 

tions at the lowest possible cost. 
“Some of the largest feed com- 


| 
| 


panies have bought electronic com- 
puters in order to make prompt ad- 
justments in their mixes to take ad- 
vantage of each change in prices or 
in specifications,” he said. 

The smaller mill operator and the 
small cooperative association can car- 
ry out most of the necessary analyses 
without expensive machinery, he said 
To do this efficiently they may need 
some help from USDA, their agri- 
cultural college or trade association, 
but, according to Mr. Waugh, the 
ordinary day-to-day changes in feed 
formulas can be made quickly using 
an ordinary desk computer. 


CONTROL OF NEW FEED IN- | 
GREDIENTS — Establishing the ef- | 


fectiveness of additives is not the 
only objective of pharmacology stu- 
dies, said Bernard L. Oser, Food & 
Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City. They also help de- 


termine the safety limits of new feed | 


ingredients. 

If a feed ingredient is a drug, he 
said, an application must be made 
to the Food & Drug Administration 
before it can be sold in interstate 
commerce. If the substance is a food 
additive, or if it is a drug which may 
become a food additive by virtue of 
its transfer into edible animal prod- 
ucts, either as such or as a metabo- 
lite, the provisions of the new Food 
Additives Amendment must be met. 

MEASUREMENT OF FOOD EF- 


FICIENCY—T. C. Byerly, Agricultur- 
al Research Service, USDA, said re- 


| search to further increase feed ef- 


ficiency for the production of quality 
livestock products is extremely im- 
portant, mainly because the cost of 
feed is the major cost factor in meat, 
milk and egg production and future 
demands for animal products will re- 
quire more rigorous quality specifica- 
tions. 

It was his opinion that a more 
complete knowledge of digestion and 
assimilation may reduce the impact 
of heat increment and the law of 
diminishing increments, He said also 
that genetic capacity with respect 
to feed efficiency will increase in 
proportion to increase in genetic ca- 





president, talks animal nutrition 
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| SYMPOSIUM CONVERSATION—Dr. J. L. Krider (left), Central Soya vice 
with Eelkman Rooda 


(center) of The 


Netherlands and Dr. Hjalmar Clausen of Denmark during the recent Inter- 
national Animal Feed Symposium in Washington. Dr. Krider had just ad- 
dressed the meeting. Mr. Rooda is chairman of Oliefabrieken Calve-Delft, 
largest feed manufacturing concern in The Netherlands. Dr. Clausen is an 
internationally known authority on breeding and feeding of Danish Landrace 
swine and a professor at the Royal Veterinary and Agricultural College, Na- 
tional Research Institute on Animal Husbandry, Copenhagen. 


PROCESSING—Dr. J. W. Hayward 
director of nutrition, Archer-Daniels 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, described 


the protein source as one of the 
most variable ingredients in feeds 
and noted that one reason for its 


variance is improper heating during 
processing—either much too 
little heat. 

With this fact as a basis 
ward discussed various processins 
factors and their influence th 
quality of a number of types of meals 


too or 


Dr Hay 


on 


and other feeds. Abstracts of those 
| comments follow: 
Soybean oil meal—Proper heating 


pacity for rate of gain in body weight 
or capacity for milk or egg produc- 


tion. 


SAFEGUARDING FEED USERS | 
—Tracing the history of legal safe- | 


guards for feeds, L. Y. Ballentine, 
North Carolina commissioner of agri- 
culture, noted, “Our first feed laws 
were intended primarily as economic 
safeguards concerning the content 
of protein, fat, fiber and other com- 
monly found constituents. With the 
advent of various additives for high- 
ly specialized purposes, more exact- 
ing standards have been found nec- 
essary.” 


QUALITY FEED MANUFACTUR- 
ING is “efficiency of people, machines 
and products,” said Dr. J. L. Krider, 
vice president, Central Soya Co. and 


its feed division, McMillen Feed 
Mills. 
Among the basic components 


quality feed manufacturing listed by 
Dr. Krider are: People, research, 
quality control of ingredients as well 
technical know-how and “results in 
the feedlots and poultry houses.” 
Dr. Krider said the feed manufac- 
turing industry has demonstrated ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for quality 


during processing is beneficial to the 
biological value of the protein of 
soybean products. A recent improve- 
ment in soybean oil meal (the result 
of processing) is development of 
properly cooked dehulled soybean oil 
meal (known as 50% soya) 
Cottonseed meal — Strides have 
been made in improving the nutritive 
value of cottonseed meal for poultry 
and swine. Principal obstacles were 
(1) its high content of free gossy- 
pol and (2) measurable damage to 
its protein caused by overheating 
Linseed oil meal — Properly proc- 
essed solvent-extracted linseed oil 
meal (using hexane as the solvent) 
is as good as mechanically pressed 
meal for livestock feeding 
Peanut meal — Although 
protein seems best biologically in the 
raw state, it will withstand mild heat 
during processing, as in solvent ex 


peanut 


traction or hydraulic pressing, with- 

| out damage. Commercial roasting 
and expeller pressing damage the 
| protein. 


| essing 
of | 


feed manufacturing in its extensive | 
research to develop efficient, econom- | 


ical animal feed formulas. 
He pointed out that in 1958 the 74 
feed manufacturers belonging to the 


Nutrition Council of the American | 


Feed Manufacturers Assn. reported, 
“1,410 scientific personnel were en- 


gaged in biological research, quality | 


control and feed formulation—an av- 
erage of 19 scientists per feed manu- 
facturer.”’ 

IMPROVED FEED INGREDIENT 


Miscellaneous oilseed meals—Proc 
methods used to extract oil 
from sunflower seeds have a marked 
effect on the nutritive value of the 


meal, particularly for poultry and 
swine. A minimum amount of hull 
should be removed from the seed 


before extraction of the oil, and the 
decorticated seed should be subject- 
ed to a minimum amount of heat 
It is claimed that toxicity of rape- 
seed can be reduced or practically 
eliminated by processing at controlled 
temperature and reduced moisture 
(8%). Mustard seed can be made 
safe for animal consumption by spe- 
cial cooking during or after oil re- 
moval. 

Fish meal-—F actors of greatest im- 
portance in processing fish meal are 
spoilage before drying and tempera- 
tures used during the drying process 
The species of fish and the precook- 
ing method are of minor importance 
“Flame” drying causes considerab'e 


damage to the biological value of 
fish protein 

Fish solubles—The content of un- 
identified growth and hatchability 
factor(s) varies for different kinds 
and batches of fish solubles. The rea- 
son for this variance is unknown. 

Particle size—Experiments with 
dairy cows have shown that grinding 
good roughage is usually not profit- 
ible and may be detrimental 
Coarsely ground grain is more pa- 
latable than finely ground grain 

Pelleting of grasses and legumes 
increases the rate and economy of 
gain in high-roughage rations 

CURRENT STATUS OF NUTRI- 
TIONAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
POULTRY—Dr. H. R. Bird, head, 
department of poultry science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, cited the great 
progress made in the production of 
vitamins for animal feeding by fer- 
mentation and chemical synthesis 
“All the known vitamins can be 
manufactured now at relatively low 
cost and can be transported easily 
because of their high biological po- 
tency per unit of weight,” he said 

Current methods of meeting the 
requirements for protein and energy 
are much less satisfactory than those 
for minerals and vitamins, Dr. Bird 
commented. Based on recent whole- 
sale prices in the central US., the 
ingredient cost of the feed of laying 
hens can be divided as follows: 60 
for energy, 33% for protein, 4% for 
minerals and 3% for vitamins, he 
said 

One of the most important fac- 
tors which affect the quantity of feed 
eaten by poultry is concentration of 
calories in the feed 

“There is much to learn about the 
ideal balances among the essential 
amino acids, total protein and en- 
ergy,” Dr. Bird said 

RUMINANT NUTRITION—Dr. C 
F. Huffman, professor, dairy depart- 
ment, Michigan State University, re- 
ported that several techniques have 
been devised to determine amounts 
of volatile fatty acids in various ra- 
tions for ruminants 

“Up to the present time, scientists 
are able to account for only about 
50% of the net energy cattle re- 
ceive,” he commented. “Just how 
they obtain the rest remains a mys- 
tery. Until scientists learn what hap- 
pens in the rumen, no reliable meth- 
od is available to estimate nutritive 
value of different roughages.” 


even 


Dr. R. W. Luecke, also of Michi- 
gan State, noted that recent work 
in Holland, England and the U.S 


with vitamin D has indicated wide 
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NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 








Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) / 








EXPELLER 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
anD PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 


The High - Fat, High - Protein, High - Energy 
Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 
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ranges of vitamin D activity in 
roughages. “Although experimental 
procedures differed, all indicated that 
it is unsafe to conclude that an 
individual sample of hay, regardless 
of its known period or intensity of 
irradiation, will be a _ particularly 
rich source of vitamin D activity,” 
he said. 

AMINO ACIDS AND VITAMINS 

Studies concerned with the nutri- 
ent requirements of swine were re- 
| viewed by Dr. Luecke. 
Discoveries mentioned by Dr. Lu- 
| 





ecke include: 
@ Severe niacin deficiency in tests 
was found to be due to the action 
of the amino acid tryptophan on the 
niacin requirement. Niacin in corn, 
| which is in a “bound” form, is not 
| available to the pig or chick. How- 
ever, synthetic niacin, low in cost, 
is commonly added as a supplement 
to swine rations. 

@ With pantothenic acid deficiency, 
| as with niacin deficiency, the level 
| of protein in the ration is related 

to the deficiency symptoms. An im- 
| portant function of pantothenic acid 
| is concerned with antibody forma- 

tion. In a study of the interrelation- 
ship between pantothenic acid and 
the amino acid methionine, when the 
pantothenic acid content of the diet 
was low, the methionine requirement 
for growth was increased. 

@ The successful use of lower protein 
| rations depends not only on the use 
| of well-balanced protein concentrates 

but also on the presence of adequate 

levels of B vitamins. 

MINERAL DEFICIENCIES AND 
MINERAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
LIVESTOCK—"By far the greatest 
livestock loss from mineral de- 
ficiencies comes from the borderline 
deficiencies rather than the severe, 
acute conditions,” said Dr. G. K. 
Davis, professor of animal husban- 
dry and _ nutrition, University of 
Florida 

Briefed comments he made regard- 
ing a number of minerals follow: 

Phosphorus—The most common de- 
ficiency is that of phosphorus. If the 
phosphorus level cannot be main- 
tained in the pasture through fer- 
tilization, a mineral supplement 
should be made available on a free- 
choice basis 

Caleitum—Swine, poultry and fat- 
tening cattle must have calcium sup- 
plement to maintain a satisfactory 
calcium-to-phosphorus ratio 

Potassium probably is supplied in 
abundance where pastures make up 
a large part of the feed. A deficiency 





STILL ON THE ADVANCE... 
THE B&L COMPLETE MOBILE FORMULA FEED BLENDER 


Offering Unmatched Manevuverability and Ease of Operation! 





FEED DRIVE © COMPLETELY 
POWER NEEDED @ UTILIZES 


BACKED BY MORE THAN 100 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN FEED AND GRAIN PROCESSING MACHINERY 


Here’s the modern mobile feed plant 
that grinds, mixes, and blends — pro- 
duces any formula feed right at the 
barn door. It carries a full day’s sup- 
ply of molasses and supplement, and 
features micro-ingredient supplement 
and medicant mixing . . . high speed 
molasses blending. Top quality feeds 
from farm grains and roughages. 


@ GRINDS WHOLE BALES WITH NO EFFORT @ LARGE FEED TABLE — 30” 
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The first practical mobile baled hay grinder grinds 
round and square bales with equal ease. 
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of potassium may be produced only 
with such animals as poultry and 
swine. 

Sodium—Cattle have a need for 


| extra sodium which can be supplied 













as common salt. 
Cobalt deficiency is found where 
fields have long been cropped with- 


| out replacement of the cobalt through 


fertilizer and is essentially a prob- 
lem of sheep and cattle. 

Copper deficiency is a problem of 
peat soils. First evidence of copper 
deficiency is an anemia. Copper- 
starved cattle often develop livers 
extremely high in iron. Apparently, 
without copper the iron cannot be 
utilized and is stored in the liver 
A slight increase in feed supply of 
copper released the stored iron. 

Zine is needed by all animals. But, 
except for pigs and poultry, a de- 
ficiency is unlikely to occur because 
the feeds, particularly pasture, con- 
tain a fair supply of zinc. 

Manganese has been closely related 
to calcium and phosphorus metabol- 
ism. Requirements are probably low 
for swine, cattle and sheep. Most 
pasture and feeds contain adequate 
sulfur. However, sulfur may be a 
limiting factor in ruminant digestion 

NEW CONCEPTS IN SWINE 
PRODUCTION—In brief, new con- 
cepts in swine production outlined 
by Dr. T. J. Cunha, head, depart- 
ment of animal husbandry and nu- 
trition, University of Florida, in- 
clude: 

1. Today, 30-40% of the pigs raised 
in the nation are finished by con- 
finement feeding. It is estimated that 
in 10 years 75% will be fattened 
that way. 

2. More attention is being paid 
to different stages of the life cycle 
of the pig. 

3. More feeders are supplying com- 
plete rations rather than free-choice 
feeding of corn and supplements to 
young pigs up to 85 lb. Complete 
rations are used also for older pigs 
if fed in confinement 

4. Use of pelleted feeds is increas- 
ing 

5. Earlier weaning is increasing, 
but swine producers should go into 
the program slowly. 

6. It has been found that silage 
can be fed to sows during the gesta- 
tion period if supplements are fed 
Silage cuts down feed costs and 
tends to keep sows from getting too 
fat. 

7. Data show best gains are ob- 
tained with temperatures between 
60-70° F. 

8. Multiple farrowing provides 
more efficient use of facilities and 
the labor supply available 

9. Studies on additives to feed ra- 
tions are continuing. Much infor- 
mation still is needed on unidentified 
growth factors, tranquilizers, anti- 
bacterial compounds, antibiotic com- 
binations and the value of new anti- 
biotics. 

(A summary of a symposium talk 
in which J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, cited progress made 
by the feed industry appeared on 
page 189 of the May 9 issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 

———— 
SELLS FEED STORE 


DAYTON, WASH.—Ben Pool, own- 
er of Pool Feed Store here, has sold 
the firm to Leon Peterson and F. 
Startin, both of Dayton. The new 
owners assumed management of the 
outlet May 1 
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“Strategically located mills and Ful-O-Pep 


broiler research are helping dealers and growers 


reduce costs in a highly competitive business,” 


says W. B. CARDEN, Manager of Southeastern Feed Division of The Quaker Oats Company, 


in this report to Ful-O-Pep Dealers 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





W. 8. CARDEN started 17 years ago as a District Representative for The Quaker Oats Company. From 1945 to 1955, 
he was manager of a poultry processing plant and a Ful-O-Pep District Manager. In 1956, he was promoted to Manager of 
Ful-O-Pep’s Southeastern Feed Division. He is also a director of the Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Association. 


“The biggest thing that has happened to the feed business service to dealers and broiler growers, Quaker has installed 
in the Southeast has been the tremendous growth of the another new mill at Asheville, North Carolina. This is in 
broiler industry. Quaker has moved rapidly to help Ful- _addition to Southeastern mills at Tampa, Florida Chat- 
O-Pep Dealers and growers cash in on this opportunity. tanooga, Tennessee . . . Jasper, Alabama and Memphis, Ten- 


«“ . , sssee. Dealers srowers both benefit from Quaker’ 
Continuous research at Decatur, Alabama, has steadily ">" Dealers and growers both benc m Quaker's 


increased the efficiency of Ful-O-Pep Broiler Feeds. This 


forward thinking and capital outlay 





is constantly leading to lower costs necessary for a profit- “Ful-O-Pep, through trained District Representatives, is 
able operation today. also providing sound counselling to dealers on credit, bulk 
“ . : . installz Sé r ‘tant manageme roblem 
The quality of broiler meat produced has also been im- installations and other importan inagement problems 
proved by balanced nutrition and careful, sound manage- “Why don’t you talk to your local Ful-O-Pep Man? Per- 
ment. Business-minded broiler men hail Quaker’s contri- _ haps he can help you too, to increase the efficiency of your 


bution to the broiler industry. feed operation.” 
“In order to provide fresher feeds, bulk feeds and faster Vr AS Carben 
FUL()PEp FEEDS 
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We invite Feed Dealers to visit our modern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, ta. 
Memphis, Tenn. @ St. Joseph, Mo. © Sherman, Tex. © Shiremanstown, Pa. © Lawrence 
burg, ind. ¢ Chattanooga, Tenn. ¢ Tampa, Fila. © Asheville, N. C. © Jasper, Ala. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS -« 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS a 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7517—Hog Holding 
Chute 


A holding chute for hogs has been 
introduced by Caswell Manufacturing 
Co. The “Catch-Chute” holds pigs se- 
curely for veterinary treatment, vac- 
cination, ringing, ear marking, tag- 
ging and back fat testing, according 
to the company. It can be used in 
any doorway gate or pen and has a 


Y WAIN Ss 
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special spring tension assembly that 
holds the animal securely without in- 
jury. The front holding gate has an 
adjustment at the base to handle any 
size hog from 35 to 450 Ib. The unit 
is 40 in. high, 59 in. long, has an ad- 
justable 14 to 25 in. width and weighs 
164 lb. The frame is constructed of 
% in. steel tubing. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 7517 on the coupon 
and mail. 


7 . 
No. 7518—Direct Mail 
. 
Piece 
Prater Pulverizer Co. announces a 
“Praternautics” promotion campaign 
highlighted by advertising space in 


magazines and the recent addition of | 
| pon and mailing to this publication. 


direct mailing pieces. A colorful air- 


No. 7505—Bulk Weigh Station 

No. 7506—Feed Flavor File 

No. 7508—Molasses Heater 
Literature 

No. 7510—Air Vibrator 

No. 7512—Coding System 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) 


————e GLIP OUT 





| ink 
| pens, a 
| stamp pad or with a brush. Normally 





Send me information on the items marked: 


-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE —FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


line type ticket envelope is being 
distributed to the industry. The com- 
munication explains and illustrates 
the four stages of Praternautics. Por- 
traits of sales personnel are includ- 
ed, with addresses of 29 offices given. 
For details, check No. 7518 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7512—Coding 


| System 


Ultra-Violet Products, Inc., 
nounces a coding system for mark- 


| ing cartons and crates of all sizes 
| The system utilizes invisible ink for 


marking corrugated cardboard, heavy 
paper and other porous surfaces. The 
can be applied with felt point 
stamping machine, from a 


invisible and transparent in white 
light, the ink shines bright blue un- 
der long wave ultra-violet or black 
light. It is both non-flammable and 
non-tox‘c, the company said. For de- 
tails, check No. 7512 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7508—Molasses 
Heater Literature 


The availability of descriptive ma- 
terial relative to the Customix mo- 
lasses heater has been announced by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Advance 


Specification Sheet 209 provides spe- | 


cifications, dimensions and construc- 
tion details. It also includes a com- 
parison of the Sprout-Waldron de- 
sign with other types of molasses 
heating tanks 
ed by checking No. 7508 on the cou- 
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. 7513—Engineering Change 
. 7514—Plate Magnet 

. 7515—Slider Belt Conveyor 
. 7516—Feed Body 
. 7517—Hog Hold'ng Chute 
. 7518—Direct Mail Piece 
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PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec, 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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No. 7516—Feed 
Body 


A new model self-unloading feed 
body has been introduced by Simon- 
sen Manufacturing Co. Designated 
the V-60, the unit has two V-shaped 
compartments that will haul six tons 
of bulk feed and unload completely 
through a hydraulically controlled de- 
livery auger which will swing into 


almost any unloading position and 
reach 21 ft. bins, company literature 
said. In addition, the V-60 hauls two 
tons of sack feed in side compart- 
ments with metal doors. All augers 
of the unit 
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Co. Designed to handle all bulk ma- 
terial with accuracy, supplements are 
moved to the mixer through the top 
of the mixer. When the scales bal- 
ance, an automatic electric cut-off 
stops overweights, waste spillage and 
the necessity of watching the scales, 
the company stated. Any length 
auger can be supplied designed to 
work at various positions up to 45° 
from horizontal. Details can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 7505 on the 
coupon and mailing to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 7514—Plate 

Magnet 

| Stearns Magnetic Products an- 
nounces three new models of Indox V 

plate magnets. The magnets are de- 

signed for installation in chutes, 


| spouts, ducts, conveyors or other pro- 
cessing equipment for removing iron 











are operated from the | 


hydraulic control panel. The delivery | 


auger swings a full 270° 
bottom auger’s variable speed lets the 
driver select the unloading speed best 
suited for the type of feed being car- 
ried. The unit comes with tarp, pow- 
er take-off, I.C.C. lights and reflec- 
tors and can be painted with the pur- 
chaser’s choice of color at no extra 
charge. Check No. 7516 and mail for 
details. 


No. 7506—Feed Flavor 
File 

Results of research on animal feed 
flavors is now available in booklet 
form, called the “Flavor Fact File,” 


from Flavor Corporation of America. 
The fact file contains on-the-farm 


| feeding results from tests conducted 


by agricultural universities and inde- 
pendent laboratories, the company 
stated. The booklet is available free 
of charge by checking No. 7506 on 
the coupon and mailing to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 7505—Bulk Weigh 
Station 


A new weigh station has been de- 
veloped by the Ross Manufacturing 


and the | 


junk from materials in process. The 
magnets are made in four sizes and 
styles with various dimensional dif- 
ferences within each of the four size 
groups. For additional information, 
check No. 7514 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7513—Engineering 
Change 


An engineering change in Dorsey 
Bulkmaster Models J-H, F-M and 
BBF-M, has been announced by Dor- 
sey Trailers. On the Model J-H, the 
change is in the power train, which 
enables the operator to run the final 
discharge and vertical augers inde- 
pendently of the bottom screw con- 
veyor. It also permits “warming up” 
| of the hydraulics and allows the op- 











Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta 


Tel. CR 9-888) Des Moines 11, lowe 
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Suppliers of 
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EQUIPMENT 
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This is the trademark of DPi's dry 


me vitamin A for fortifying feeds, pre- 


mixes, concentrates, and other prod- 
ucts fed to poultry and livestock. It 














MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. BY . 
DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES « o1viS10N OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY consists of golden orange spherical 
particles in a size range between 30 
CONTAINS vitomin A palmitate, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butyloted d 120 h 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservotives an mes 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 





Net Wt._______ Tore Wt. __ Control No > Order 060 cnn 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 











DPi has been a primary producer of 
vitamin A for a long time, was first to ed 
synthesize it commercially in this 
country, produces vitamin A in a mod- 
ern plant using methods and processes 
developed in DPi laboratories. 














MADE IN ROCHESTER, WY, U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orvision OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate, eaible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butyloted 
hydroxyanisole and butylated hydroxytoluene added as preservotives 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 


Netw Tore Wt Control No Order No 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 














This is the inherently stable form of 


= aa vitamin A. It resists the effects of heat, 


moisture, and long storage 














MADE IN ROCHESTER, NY, U.S.A. BY 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - orvision, AN KODAK COMPANY 
ATM FS ew ~ a 
CONTAINS vitomin A palmitdte, edible tallow, gelotin and glucose Butylated 
hydroxyanisole and butyloted hydroxytoluene added as preservatives 
250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 





Yorn we 


Net Ww! Tore Wt Control No Order No 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 











The vitamin A in PGB-250 is pro 
tected from air and the destructive 





action of minerals by the use of fat, 
gelatin, and edible food-grade anti- 
oxidants. Even at 100 F. and 58% Ss ge PT 

relative humidity in mineral pre-mix, DISTILLATION PRODU RIES + DIVISION OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


PGB-250 has shown a potency loss of 
¢ CONTAINS vitamin A palmitate edible tallow, gelotin and glucose Butyloted 


only about 1% % per week hydroxyonisole and butylated hydroxytolvene odded os preservotives 
250,000 USP. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 

















Net wt Tore Wt Control No Order No 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 











The vitamin A potency of PGB-250 is 
250,000 units per gram. You can also 
get potencies of 30,000, 20,000, or 
10,000 units per gram. The diluent 





used in these dilutions is solvent 











MADE IN ROCHESTER, N.Y, U.S.A. BY extracted soybean feed of particle sizc 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - oivision of N KODAK COMPANY range especially chosen to blend with 


PGB-250 
’ >. 
CONTAINS vitamin A palmitat: e tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butylated 

hydroxyanisole and ed hydroxytoluene added as preservatives 


250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 








Net Wt.__ . Tore Wt SS a SS Oe 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 














PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is packed in 25- 
pound and 100-pound polyethylene- 
lined fibre drums. For further informa- 
tion or a quotation, write Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
Chicago ¢ Charles Albert Smith Lim- MAGE IH COCHOSTER, H. VU. 6.4. OF 

ited, Montreal and Toronto. (Also DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES - Orvision OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


available from distributors through- CONTAINS vitomin A polmitete, edible tallow, gelatin and glucose. Butyicted 
h nisole end butylated hydroxytolvene od @ preservatives 
out the country.) — "250,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A PER GRAM 

















Net Wt._____. Tore W!__. Control No. Order No 
FOR USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ANIMAL FEEDS 
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new PACAL HAMMER 


holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Cut your grinding costs with new PACAL Hammers. Serrated-Head* 
design holds 50% more tungsten-carbide, sharpens with wear, cuts 
cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. 

Call or write the Hammer Division. 


*Patent Applied For 
All Stee! Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & Co. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 





He's looking 

for some of your 

dog food made 

with our complete 
dog food cereals <x: 


* KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES %* KIBBLED WHEAT 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
8261 


PHONE 
1800 





erator to completely clean out the 
discharge system to facilitate the de- 
livery of single compartment loads 
into two or more bin locations. On 
the F-M and BBF-M models, the op- 
erator engages the power take-off 
before leaving the cab and then en- 
gages the clutch after positioning the 
discharge auger. For details, check 
No. 7513 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7510—Air 
Vibrator 


A new line of “Flask-Rapper” air 
vibrators has been announced by Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. The vibrator 
can be used to shake-out and pack in 
containers such bulk materials as 








flowing 
Units are designed for low 
literature 
said, and operate on 35 to 65 psi. 


feed, chemicals and other 


products 
air consumption, company 


Two models are available: the FR-3 
weighs 74 lb. and has a 3 in. piston, 
ind the FR-4 weighs 115 lb. and has 
| a 4 in. piston. For details, check No. 
7510 on the coupon and mail to this 
| publication. 


| No. 7515—Slider Belt 


_ Conveyor 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co. has announced a slider belt con- 
veyor designed to handle fragile ma- 
terials such as pellets, crumbles, roll- 
ed oats, corn flakes and similar ma- 
terials without breaking up the prod- 
uct. Features, according to company 
literature, include: Moving to 


up 
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3,000 cu. ft. of material per hour, low 
horsepower requirement, suitability 
for long runs on level or inclines, 
100% cleanout and a minimum of 
head space needed. The unit has an 
endless belt with friction surface in 
heavy gauge steel trough sections. 
All sections overlap, making the con- 
veyor self-supporting up to 30 ft. 
Complete information is available by 
checking No. 7515 on the coupon and 
mailing to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs 


No. 7478—Bulletins on Eastrone, 
Eastern Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7479—Power loader, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. 

No. 7480 — Testing instrument, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7481—Magnesium bins, Tote 
Systems, Inc. 








No. 7482—Pig parlor cleaner, James 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7483—Leasing plan, Nationwide 
Leasing Co. 

No. 7484—Vibratory feeder catalog, 
Syntron Co. 

No. 7485—Enzyme activator litera- 
ture, Biochemical Corporation of 
America. 

No. 7486—Bulletin on masks, Flexo 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7487—Shipping equipment 
booklet, K. E. Savage Co. 

No. 7488—Broiler test suggestions, 
Bowman-Martin Development Breed- 
ing Farms. 

No. 7489—Dual unloading system, 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7490—Procaine penicillin, Eli 
Lilly & Co. 

No. 7491—2l1-hole laying nest, 
Oakes Manufacturing Co. 


No. 7492—Wall chart, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 
No. 7498—Pellet cleaning shoe, 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7494-— Equipment catalog, 
Klein Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7495—Grain drier series, Aero- 
glide Corp. 

No. 7496—Bulk handling unit, Rip- 
co Air Systems, Inc. 

No. 7497—Corn sheller wall chart, 
Belle City Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7498 — Moisture conversion 
chart, Seedburo Equipment Co. 
No. 7499 — Recirculating 

Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7500—Temperature system bro- 
chures, Rolfes Grain Aeration Cos. 
No. 7501—New drier size, Shanzer 
Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7502—Crib, bin drier, 
shore Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7503—Bulk concentrate carrier, 
Champion Portable Mill Co 
No. 7504—Bulk scale, 

Equipment Co. 
No. 1506—Feed. flavor file, 
Corporation of America. 
No. 7507—Folder on 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


-_— 
ae 


‘ONE-STOP’ FARM STORE 
BEEBE, ARK.—The Farmers Mar- 


fan 


Lake- 


Burrows 


Flavor 


cattle drug, 





| ket & Supply here plans to expand 





operations to become a “one-stop” 
headquarters for farmers of the area 
W. A. Fisher, owner, recently com- 
pleted construction of a new building 
housing the firm's office, general store 
and feed storage space. Established as 
1 farm produce market in a small 
hiding in 1949. the firm now mainu- 
factures feed and handles a large va- 
riety of farm and home items. 








SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
It will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


Humboldt, lowa 




















BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil solubles vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 
BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry Vitamin A products. 
BoDEE 


Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in 
water dispersible forms 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 


dry, oil or 


erals. 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation 
HYDROPOID 


Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- 
enated animal! fat. 


CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortley Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 
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VISION 


Coronet begins 





CORONET provides feed manufac- 
turers, livestock and poultry special- 
ists in educational institutions ... and 
other nutrition leaders . . . with the 
latest information on making livestock 
and poultry production more efficient 
through established and new uses of 
phosphorus. 

CORONET Research delivers an in- 
creasingly better product ... year after 
year! 





om 

its second 50 years... cononer... observing 50 years of service 
to American agricultural chemistry... 
LOOKS AHEAD to an even GREATER 50 years 
of accomplishment ...in Research... 
Quality Control ...and Service! Look to 
CORONET for the BEST phosphorus feed 
supplements modern science can produce 


... today ...and tomorrow! 








CORONET ... the largest producer 
of quality phosphorus feed supple- 
ments ... helps avoid production de- 
lays, saves storage space, time and 
money. Two widely separated modern 


All the phosphorus in CORONET De- 
fluorinated Phosphate and CORONET 
Granular Dikal is biologically avail- 
able. Both have been tested and rec- 
ognized by State Agricultural Experi- 


ment Stations and independent re- 
search laboratories not affiliated with 
CORONET. No phosphorus feed prod- 
ucts are subject to more meticulous 
Quality Control than those produced 
by CORONET! 


CORONET PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


‘a telaielL. ae dle al 


chemical plants assure faster, more de- 
pendable service by rail or private truck. 
The Eastern area of the United States 
is supplied from Plant City, Florida... 
the West and Midwest from Texas 
City, Texas. 


DIKAL 


a a 








A Division of SMITH DOUGLASS COMPANY, Inc. 








' Systems, Inc. : D el — 
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Broiler industry Wants to Do ‘Real Sales Job’ 
Cancellation of Chick Orders Noted . 

Commercial! Egg Production Short Course 

Corn Belt Corn Via Waterways Feeds Broiler ppeeteie’ 
Eastern States Egg Marketing Plan 

Effects of ty | Lower Egg Prices 

Figures Indicate Egg Production Is eesti South 
Georgia Broiler Exchange Opens 

Livestock, Poultry Auction Pianned 

Needed Changes in Poultry Industry .. 

New Hampshire Pian for Assessing Poultry Feed 
Northeast Broiler Business ‘Tightens’ 
Ohio Poultrymen Examine Their Role 
Poultry Auction Planned in Arkansas 
Says Low Prices imperil Arkansas Broiler 
210,000 Eggs Daily Goal of ‘Factory 
Why Broilers Flourish in the Southeast 


POULTRY NUMBERS: 
Broiler Breeders Boost Output 
Egg Production Shows 9% Increase 
Egg-Type Chick Output Shows Gain 
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Poultry Project 
In Texas Folds 
After 4 Years 


By Special Correspondent 


SEAGRAVES, TEXAS—The Sea- 
graves Egg Producers Assn., one of 
the largest poultry projects in the 
country which came into existence 
about four years ago with much fan- 
fare and publicity, is no longer in ex- 
istence. 

The eight or ten producers still 
holding onto their flocks are now 
marketing their own eggs wherever 
they can. Originally nearly 90 farm- 
ers entered the cooperative. Each one 
erected one or two laying houses, in- 
stalled cages and were furnished with 
1,140 pullets per house. In some cases, 
it was a 100% credit deal, with pro- 
ducers being allowed three years to 
pay off the investment. 

A central plant in Seagraves grad- 
ed and cartoned the eggs, furnished 
special supervision and medication, 
and worked with a feed company 
which mixed the feed to specifications. 
Eggs were marketed by company 
trucks hauling the eggs to two or 
three large egg brokers and to chain 
groceries. 

Price Slump 

For awhile things went well, then 
the price slump in the spring of 1957 
came along, and the project slowly 
deteriorated. Some producers failed 
to cull their hens and production de- 
creased. Others did not feel like buy- 
ing the high-priced replacements, and 
the empty cages finally out-numbered 
the occupied ones. 

Now most of the houses have been 
sold and moved away, while others 
are used to store feed and house live- 
stock. A few producers, more aggres- 
sive and efficient than the others, 
bought the used houses and enlarged 
their own operations. One of the 
founders of the project bought many 
such houses, and now has one of the 
largest poultry farms in the area. 

Reasons for Failure 

There were several reasons for the 
failure of the project, according to 
observers. Car] Armstrong, the asso- 
ciation’s last service manager, and 
now an egg producer of his own, 
says the high cost of buildings and 
equipment was the main cause. 

“There were other causes undoubt- 
edly,” he pointed out, “such as poor 
management. Many farmers who had 
had no experience with chickens and 
were marginal operators in farming, 
were brought into the project and fi- 
nanced 100%. 

“Despite these reasons, the main 
one was that of high cost,” he said. 
“A producer was out around $7,000 
for his building, cages for 1,140 birds 
and the started pullets. At $1.50 profit 
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per bird each year, this meant he 
would be four years paying off the ini- 
tial investment. Most of the farmers 
got discouraged after the first year or 
so.” 

Mr. Armstrong says that single 
cages are obsolete in this area now. 
With his own 8,000 birds he takes 
out the partition in an eight-in. cage 
and puts three hens in the 16-in. 
space, thus increasing the house ca- 
pacity by 50%. 


Peavey Adds Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new feed 
grinding and mixing plant designed 
“to offer complete feed services with 
various savings to area customers” 
has been added to the F. H. Peavey & 
Co, station at Chokio, Minn., accord- 
ing to L. J. Carlin, vice president and 
general manager, Peavey Elevators. 

The plant includes storage space 
for bulk concentrates, a 100 h.p. 
Ajacs-o-Matic hammermill, cob crush- 
er, two-ton vertical mixer and bulk 
delivery truck. 
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PURINA VISITORS—Eight of the 10 agriculture college students who have 
been taking graduate work during the current school year with assistance 
from Ralston Purina research fellowships recently visited the firm's feed labor- 
atories, research farm and general offices at St. Louis. Shown are (left to 
right): J. D. Sykes, Purina vice president; Allen H. Trenkle, Iowa State Col- 
lege; John W. Suttie, University of Wisconsin; Marion M. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Robert M. O’Neal, University of Missouri; J. Elton Zimmer- 
man, Oklahoma State University; Robert F. Hendrickson, Oklahoma State 
University; Harold H. Van Horn, Jr., Kansas State University; William R. 
Featherston, University of Arkansas, and Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board of Ralston Purina. 
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FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Brokers’ Labeling and 
Registration Responsibility 


Who is responsible for registration 
of products manufactured by one 
company and distributed by another? 
Example: A brokerage firm may spe- 
cialize in some particular by-product. 
This firm has contracts with several 





suppliers, breweries, for instance, for 
the distribution of brewery by-prod- 
ucts or sugar companies for the dis- 
tribution of sugar by-products. 

The basic manufacturer normally 
uses bags showing the name of the 
product, the chemical guaranty and 
his name as manufacturer. Since the 
brokerage firm: is entirely responsible 





for distribution, the manufacturer of 
a particular product becomes just 
one source of several sources of 
similar products distributed by the 
broker. What are the labeling and 
registration alternatives? 

1. The manufacturer may continue 
to bag the product in his own bags. 
The product is labeled under his 
brand name, his guaranty, with his 
name appearing as the manufacturer. 
Registration is required for each in- 
dividual product of this type. The 
manufacturer may assume responsi- 
bility for registration in every state 
where the broker does business. The 
broker may send in the registration 
in the name of the manufacturer, but 
in any case the manufacturer is re- 
sponsible for the registration and for 
the product. 

2. The broker may provide or the 
manufacturer may provide specially 
printed bags showing the broker as 
the distributor and guarantor. Bags 
printed in this way should be the 
same or at least carry identical in- 
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formation for all of the companies 
supplying the broker with such prod- 
ucts if only one registration is to be 
used in each state. The broker is re- 
sponsible for the guarantee. It is fur- 
ther his responsibility to see that it 
is registered, whereas in suggestion 
No. 1, a separate registration would 
be required for each company’s prod- 
uct. Under this plan only one regis- 
tration would be required on the part 
of the broker if all products are simi- 
larly labeled. None of the manufac- 
turer-suppliers would be involved in 
registration responsibility. 

Brokers sometimes attach their 
own tags to manufacturer-labeled 
bags. This is contrary to good label- 
ing and can only lead to confusion. 
The printing on the bag representing 
the manufacturer would be contra- 
dictory to that printed on the tag at- 
tached if for no other reason than 
that the bag would indicate the 
manufacturer was responsible and 
the tag would declare the broker was 
responsible. Such a broker’s tag may 
have guarantees that are slightly or 
radically different from those made 
by the manufacturer with respect to 
chemical content and sometimes as 
to brand name, causing further con- 
fusion. Strict enforcement of feed 
laws will stop the practice. 

To summarize, products manufac- 
tured by one company and guaran- 
teed or distributed by another should 
be clearly labeled as to either being 
the product of one or the other. 
Labeling should clearly inform the 
purchaser as to the description of or 
responsibility for the product. 


Defined Products 
Must Be Sold as Such 


A product for which there is an 
Official definition should always be 
sold using the term carried in the 
definition as the name of the prod- 
uct. 

Cottonseed hulls, for example, is 
defined. This should not be sold un- 
der any other name such as “Blue 
Ribbon Feed.” There is _ nothing 
wrong with using the term “Blue 
Ribbon” if it appears as “Blue Rib- 
bon Brand Cottonseed Hulls.” Cot- 
tonseed hulls must appear as a part 
of the brand name, if that is the 
product offered for sale. 

This principle applies to all prod- 
ucts defined in the Official Publica- 
tion of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials. 
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COMPARE!!! 


FEATURES TO LOOK FOR IN A MODERN, 
EFFICIENT MOBILE FEED MILL 


“OLD TYPE” machines cannot compare . . . To see is to know SECO . . . The nations 
most modern and advanced Mobile Feed Mill. 
Engineers and Manufac- 
f | j f 
ners of Cn ine SECO, INC. GOODLETTSVILLE, TENN. 


Milling Equipment. 
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Home-Made Backrubber 


A few dollars invested in a home- 
made backrubber and the insecticide 
to go with it could pay off at the 
rate of $4-5 a head in better beef 
gains, say Dr. D. Lyle Goleman and 
R. P. Holdsworth, Jr., Ohio State 
University extension entomologists. 


Biting flies such as hornflies, the 
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Feed Service 
> IS (gBULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


entomologists say, worry beef animals 
to the extent that they fail to gain 
weight as they should. Tests in va- 
rious parts of the couritry show that 
when these flies are controlled, the 
extra pounds of beef on the hoof are 
far more than enough to pay for the 
effort and cost of materials involved 
in making a backrubber and putting 
it to use. 





There are other devices for con- 
trolling flies around beef cattle, such 
as oilers and treadle sprayers, but 
Dr. Goleman and Mr. Holdsworth 
consider backrubbers the least ex- 
pensive. Most beef producers have 
the posts, wire and burlap sacks on 
hand for making the backrubber. 

The Ohio State specialists estimate 
that the insecticide will cost about 
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$2.75 a season, and they recommend 
using DDT or toxaphene emulsifiable 
oil concentrate diluted to 5% with 
fuel oil (not motor or crankcase oil). 

“The burlap should be soaked with 
one gallon of dilution for each 20 ft. 
cable,” the specialists advised. “A re- 
fresher dosage of a quart for each 20 
ft. every two or three weeks will 
keep the burlap reactive.” 

Detailed instructions for making 
and using backrubbers may be ob- 
tained from county extension direc- 
tors. 
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Turkey Disease 


Treatment of paratyphoid infec- 
tions which can cause severe losses in 
young turkeys—with nitrafurazone 
has been quite effective in reducing 
death losses among affected broods, 
according to Dr. L. E. Hanson of the 
University of Illinois College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. He says turkey 
growers can help prevent paratyphoid 
in their flocks by buying poults from 
a hatchery that has a good program 
for eradicating the disease from their 
breeding flocks. 

Paratyphoid is more serious in 
young poults than in older birds and 
can cause losses varying from 10-90% 
of the affected birds. Survivors of 
an infection are often stunted and 
may remain carriers and spreaders of 
the disease as adults. 

Dr. Hanson says acutely affected 
birds usually huddle together with 
their wings drooping. They may ap- 
pear depressed and may have diar- 
rhea. And it’s possible that the birds 
may die without showing any signs 
of the infection. 


Dairy Replacements 


Whether it is profitable for a milk 
producer to develop his own herd re- 
placements is under study at Texas 
A&M College. 

It was found in two studies that 
the average total cost of raising Jer- 
sey herd replacements from birth to 
first lactation was $157 per heifer 
Average cost for Holstein replace- 
ments in one test was $179 per head. 

Texas A&M researchers reported 
that the average age of 22 Jersey 
heifers at first calf was 2 years, 4 
months and 16 days, and their aver- 
age weight was 818 Ib. Estimated 
value of these replacements at first 
calf was $250 each. 


2 
Oats for Swine 


Research results indicate that high 
quality oats, in proper amounts, is an 
excellent feed for growing-finishing 
swine. South Dakota State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station offi- 
cials say oats may satisfactorily re- 
place up to 40% of the corn in ra- 
tions fed to pigs on pasture and in 
dry lot it can replace up to 50% of 
the corn in mixed rations. 

How the prices of corn and oats 
compare should determine the 
amount of high quality oats the pro- 
ducer should use in his swine rations. 
Dr. R. C. Wahlstrom of South Dakota 
State’s department of animal hus- 
bandry advises that if the price per 
pound of oats is less than that of 
corn, it would be more economical to 
use the maximum amount of oats. 
Where corn is the lower priced, he 
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Says, there is no advantage to using 
oats in rations for growing pigs. 

Dr. Wahistrom notes that feeding 
more oats in the ration than recom- 
mended (first paragraph of this 
item) may decrease gains and in- 
crease the amount of feed needed to 
produce gains. 

He cautions that oats with a bush- 
el weight of less than 35 lb. may not 
be as satisfactory for growing pigs. 


* 
Laying Shelter 


One way to help offset the high 
cost of raising replacement pullets 
and the comparatively low price re- 
ceived for old hens is to stretch the 
laying year through the use of a sum- 
mer laying shelter. 

Yearling hens of superior breeding 
can be kept in production late into 
the fall and through the period of 
anticipated good egg prices if satis- 
factory housing conditions are avail- 
able, according to Prof. J. W. Sicer, 
Purdue University extension poultry- 
man. “Often these hens must be sold 
in mid-summer to make room for the 
new flock of pullets,” he says, “even 
though the hens are capable of three 
to six months more egg production.” 

Prof. Sicer says the hens should be 
moved into the summer shelter, 
which may be an inexpensive pole 
structure with wire sides and an 
overhanging roof, no later than the 
first part of June. 

“While they still have the spring 
urge to lay eggs, the hens can usu- 
ally be moved without much danger 
of throwing them into a molt,” the 
poultry specialist explains. “If moved 
later, the hens will almost certainly 
be thrown out of production.” 

Prof. Sicer advises supplementing 
the hens’ ration with pellets, con- 
densed milk or other encouragements 
to lay more during the summer. 

Lights in the shelter should be 
turned on in September and when 
the weather gets cold the wire sides 
of the shelter can be covered with 
kraft paper. 

With the hens out of the regular 
laying house it can be made ready 
for pullets to occupy as soon as they 
start to lay. This way, Prof. Sicer 
says, it is possible to have two flocks 
in production during the months of 
highest egg prices. 


<i 





Says Quality Important 
In Legumes for Calves 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Dairy 
calves are “distinctly benefited” if 
fed the best legume roughage avail- 
able—silage, hay or both. This is par- 
ticularly true where milk replace- 
ment or calf starter is used, a prac- 
tice now common on dairy farms. 

This conclusion is emphasized in 
results of extensive feeding trials 
supervised by Dr. E. M. Kesler, dairy 
scientist at the Pennsylvania State 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He commented that high- 
quality roughage may not have been 
so important in calf feeding when 
liberal quantities of whole milk were 
used. 

The young dairy animals have con- 
sumed the most roughage and grown 
the fastest when fed alfalfa hay of 
excellent quality that was cured by 
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artificial heat. Almost as good results 
have been obtained with alfalfa sil- 
age of high quality. 

The Holstein calves used in the 
feeding trials were started on colos- 
trum and herd milk, commercial milk 
replacement and calf starter. Rough- 
age was offered from the time they 
were six days old. 

Dr. Kesler reported that in one re- 
cent trial 32 calves, four groups of 
eight each, were fed to 16 weeks of 
age. Roughages compared and aver- 
age gains in weight for the period 
were: Low quality hay, 186 lb.; good 
alfalfa silage, 218 lb.; low quality hay 
and alfalfa silage, 201 lb., and low 
quality hay and corn silage, 172 lb. 

In a second trial 36 calves were 
used. Divided into three groups of 
12 each, they were fed hay of varying 
quality. Roughages compared and 
average gains in weight to 20 weeks 
of age were: Low quality, mixed hay, 
202 Ib.; medium quality, mixed hay, 
212 Ib., and excellent quality alfalfa 
hay, 246 lb. 
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DRAWING—W. E. Glennon (second from left), president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., draws the winner of a 19-ft. cabin cruiser at the 
booth of Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo., during the AFMA's recent con- 
vention in Chicago. Shown are (left to right): P. F. Wertz, manager of the 
Hoffman-Taff animal nutrition division; Mr. Glennon; W. T. Diamond, AFMA 


secretary-treasurer, and Walter H. 


Hoffman, 


president of Hoffman-Taff. 


Winner of the cruiser was J. D. (Don) Johnson, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis. 
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FMC BULK FEED SYSTEMS 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM HOOPESTON, iLLINOIS 


Knife-action sliding gates provide easy, 
accurate metering or full cutoff of feed 
flow. 

EXCLUSIVE tank-top and ground-level 
gate controls give fast, easy operation. 


Fastest unload rate available (up to a ton 
a minute) often enables scheduling extra 
deliveries. 

EXCLUSIVE chain and paddleconveyor 
system handles pelleted feeds with virtu- 
ally no damage—gives your customers 
the pellets they paid for. 

Complete operation accomplished by use 
of simple, inexpensive power take-off on 
truck transmission. 


Tank compartments carefully sized for 
delivery requirements of your specific 
operation ; suggested truck specifications 
worked out toassure maximum payloads. 
FMC’s all-mechanical design is easy to 
operate and maintain—simplifies opera- 
ing parts and keeps your time and labor 
costs to a minimum. 

Torque limiter automatically protects 
against overloading of conveyor system, 


Low center of gravity and plenty of clear- 
ance with ail loading bins 
Oversize leak-proof sliding door hatches 
for fast and easy loading 


Slip-proof expanded metal catwalks for 
maximum operator safety in all weather 


Maximum-duty design provides wide 
sack decks running full length of tank 
on both sides; will carry up to 1,400 


pounds of sacked material 

The FMC Bulk Transport System, with 
its light, rugged aluminum construction 
and all-mechanical design is now, more 
than ever, your answer to best bulk 
delivery at least ton-mile costs. 


Truck mount models available 
in 8-16 ton capacities. 


Mail coupon for complete information 


Putting ideas to Work 


Bulk Transport 
Systems 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
AMO Crtmcar 
ij © rHOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


Me 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BULK FEED SYSTEMS SECTION * HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS OR RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me complete information on FMC Bulk Feed Systems 


Co 
Company 


Address____. 
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Life Is Always a 
Challenge 


Grandpa Hodgkins, age 76, attired 
in a grey and brown sport coat, tan 
slacks and matching shirt, came into 
Joe Brooks’ salesroom early that mor- 
ning, carrying some magazines under 
his arm. He was also whistling the 
“Merry Widow” waltz, and had quite 
a snap in his stride. 


“Mornin’, Pop,” he said to Pop Hen- 
ley, who was crowding 72 himself. 
“Mornin’, Smiley. Mornin’, Milt. 
You're a little black under the eyes 
today. Better get more sleep. Mornin’, 
Butterball. Well, boys, I hope we're 
all on the ball today. Sun's shinin’, 
and farmers’ll be stretching their 
muscles and their minds—expandin’ 
like, and buyin’. I jest know we'll do 
a big business if we put smiles on our 
faces, cheerfulness in our voices and 


| 
| 


manners and be polite as all heck to 
farm women.” 

“Wow!” said Milt, “what kind of 
vitamin pills did you take for break- 
fast?” 

Grandpa Hodgkins tapped his fore- 
head. “Not vitamins. I jest have the 
most powerful vitamin in the world 
right up here—in my head, and I 
like to turn it on every mornin’ and 
let ’er go to work for me. Man, how 
that vitamin mind will work for you 





Get more blending in less space... 


SIX MERCHEN FEEDERS IN 120 SQUARE FEET 


Compact W&T Merche 
areas—can even be ceiling-hung. Space 
kept to the minimum without sacrificing 


operate in crowd 
requirements 


precise cSntrol. 


Feeders are easy to install and 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders allow more efficient use of 
existing plant space. Without spending money for new 


space, you can increase production . . 


. regulate yield . . . 


control quality. By installing Pneumatic Merchen Scale 
Feeders, you get centralized control as well as recording and 
totalizing of production. 


And your product quality is insured by the minute-to- 


minute accuracy of these feeders . . . 


each formula in- 


gredient is accurately fed by weight into your blend. 


Learn bow you can save space and money with W&T 
Merchen Feeders. Write to Dept. M-45.36. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 





| I got a bunch of magazines. 


if you give it a chance instead of 
bellyachin’ at the world first thing 
you get up in the mornin’. That's 
what’s wrong with the world today. 
Everybody gets up dissatisfied with 
what they got, and they blame the 
world for what they ain’t got. But it’s 
all there—what they want—waitin’ 
for folks to take it. But you ain’t 
gonna get it for nuthin’. You gotta 
work for it. But most important, you 
gotta have enough up here,” Grandpa 
pointed to his head again, “to be able 
to.see it. If you can see it, the whole 
world’s yours.” 

“Man, you are wound up,” Butter- 
ball Barlow grinned. “Are you this 
way every day, or just on the day 
when you come to be official greeter 
and sixth vice president one day a 
month for Joe?” 

Grandpa laughed. “Younker, you 
don’t know the half of it. Heck, I 
ain’t like this any mornin’ when I 
wake up. I’m achin’ all over from 
rheumatism and arthritis. I feel tired. 
I know I’m one day older and this 
old ticker is gonna play out some day. 
I jest wanna stick in bed and moan 
like hell all day long how bad off I 


“Yeah?” 

“Of course. Anybody can get licked 
no matter what age he is—if he tells 
himself he’s licked. But then in the 
mornin’ when I'm achin’ I talk real 
tough to myself. I tell myself that I 
got lots of power left—second wind, 
you know, and that so long as I can 
hobble around I’m gonna live, and 
that I’m gonna lick the blues and not 
let them lick me. I tell myself it all 
depends on me and how I look at 
things. So I get up, shave, dress up, 
eat a good breakfast and say, ‘Eb 
Hodgkins, you’re jest as good and 
maybe a little bit bettern’ any man 
your same age—so for Heaven's sake 
make the most of this day.’ And here 
I am, boys.” 

“You're dressed up fancy, Grandpa, 
like you was figurin’ on makin’ a date 
with some widow!” pointed out But- 
terball. “Ain’t it a little late for 
that?” 

“No, it ain't” Grandpa said sharply. 
“My eyes kin still see, don’t you wor- 
ry. And my mind can still think. 
When I do that—see and think—then 
I'm thirty again. You gotta dare to 
think in this world, too, no matter 
what your age.” 

“You work awfully hard down 
here,” Milt said. “You walk to the 
door with folks, open it, talk cheer- 
fully to them, bow to the ladies. Lots 
of customers tell me they hope they 
can look at life the way you do when 
they get to be 76.” 

Grandpa Hodgkins chuckled. “Well, 
now I'm right glad to hear that. I'll 
think of that some mornin’ when the 
rheumatism is jest about killin’ me, 
and it'll help me get outa bed. Well, 
I've 


| gotta lay ‘em out for those old retired 
fellers that come in here and play 


| ecards every day. Gotta get 





them 
thinkin’ better.” 
Grandpa’s Magazines 

“What magazines are they, Grand- 
pa?” asked Smiley Johnson. 

“Oh, one called Modern Maturity, 
and another called Journal of Life- 
time Living. Another is called Sun- 
shine Magazine. Tells old folks how 
to be happy and get happiness out of 
every day they still got left to live, 
instead of howling how bad they got 
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it. I’m usin’ a little psychology, yuh 
see.” Grandpa grinned, and as he did 
so he adjusted his upper plate with 
his tongue. 

The employees watched Grandpa 
advantageously place the oldster mag- 
azines around the table where folks 
could see the periodicals quickly. 

“I’m gonna try your idea,” Butter- 
ball said soberly. “I'm awfully blue 
in the mornin’ when I get up. I’m 
gonna think like you and act like you, 
Grandpa. I'll try it for a month.” 

Grandpa straightened. “That’s the 
way I like to hear a young feller talk, 
Butterball. Land’s Sakes Alive, what 
wouldn’t I give to be your age again 
and live now. Why you fellers got 
opportunities for service and makin’ 
money I never had. When I was 
young we got less’n a dollar a day 
workin’ out. Incentive plans? Nobody 
ever heard of ‘em where I come 
from.” 

The employees listened eagerly. 

“I’m gonna tell you fellers some- 


thing. Man, with Joe’s liberal incen- | 
tive plan, you fellers could pitch right | 
in and sell and maybe double your 


salary, if you really put out. I'll bet 
I could if I was younger. You got the 
world by the tail and you don’t know 
it. Yer young. Work hard and make 
hay while the sun shines.” 


“Any time for girls in your pro- | 
asked Milt criti- | 


gram, Grandpa?” 
cally. 

“Heck, yes—week ends, but not 
during the work week,” Grandpa 
came back, a twinkle in his eyes. “I 


didn’t miss much when I was young, | 


but it never interfered with my work. 


You fellers oughta kick yourself hard | 


in the pants every mornin’ when you 
get up, slap a smile on your face, 
think nothin’ but friendly thoughts all 
during the work day and break your 
neck to please people, instead of 
pleasing yourself. Watch those incen- 
tive pay checks go up.” 

When Joe Brooks came to work a 
half hour later, carrying the mail 
under his arm, he looked about the 
mill and store first, as he always did, 
before going to the office. Finally he 
approached Grandpa Hodgkins who 
was tidying up the retired men’s card 
and magazine corner. 

“Hi, Grandpa!” he greeted cheerily 
“Say, what's going on here today?” 

“What do yuh mean, Joe?” 

Joe scratched his head. “I dunno. 
It’s just that it’s different. All my 
employees are different. They’re flash- 
ing me real smiles and they are alert 
They're working like they owned the 
place instead of me.” 

Grandpa chuckled. “Well, maybe 
they feel that way because it’s spring, 
Joe. In spring, you know, a young 
man’s fancy—’ 

“That’s right,” Joe said thought- 
fully. “Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
they were like that 12 months a year? 
I sure hope it’s a long spring, Grand- 
pa.” 

Grandpa put his hand to his hip to 
help ease a sharp rheumatic pain. He 
turned a dazzling smile to Joe, “I 
hope so, too,” he said. 

inepicanataeni 
CO-OP PURCHASES MILL 

CADOTT, WIS.—The Boyd Farm- 
ers Union Cooperative has taken 
over operations of the Mangan Mill- 


ing Co. here. Purchase of the plant | 


had the unanimous approval of stock- 
holders. Jack Marion will be man- 
ager, and Robert Hughes, Boyd, will 
be general manager of the coopera- 
tive feed and fertilizer operation. 
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Mississippi Broiler 
Festival Being Planned 


FOREST, MISS.—In spite of the 
prolonged slump in the market, Mis- 
sissippi poultrymen decided at a re- 
cent meeting at the Roosevelt State 
Park Lodge to proceed with plans 
for a fifth Mississippi Broiler Fes- 
tival in Forest June 11. 

B. C. Rogers, elected festival presi- 
dent after the 1958 event, said poul- 
trymen “must keep going forward 
in this area,” and he urged an all- 
out effort to match or exceed the 
17,000 people who attended the fes- 
tival last year. 

Fred Gaddis, who was one of the 
originators of the festival and served 
four years as president, was present- 
ed a gold trophy by the group in ap- 
preciation of his work. 

The festival, financed entirely by 
the poultrymen, requires a budget of 
$12,000-$14,000. This does not include 
the car which for three years has 
been given to the queen, as the cars 
have been donated. 
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THE NEW WINONA 
Elevator Bucket 
Designed to do a better, 


faster, more efficient job. Gives you 
high speed pick-up and discharge 
without overworking your elevator 


leg. New Scientific shape does it! 





SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


734 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND - WINONA MISS - SANTA CLARA CAL 





Gives you 3 ingredients in 1! 


Important milk nutrients! Real cheese for appetite- 
sharpening aroma and flavor! Essential vitamin for- 
tification! Peebles’ new DDF gives you all three at 


lower cost. 


DDF is a specially balanced dog food premix that 
blends these important product features into one con- 
venient package. It can be incorporated easily into any 


type of dog food—dry, wet or biscuit. 


DDF saves you money by reducing your ingre- 
dient inventory needs...doing away with more expen- 
sive single item purchases from a variety of sources. 
Just add DDF at a 5% level to your present formula 
to get milk solids, cheese and vitamin benefits. Uni- 
form texture assures even distribution in mixing. 

Find out how you can use Peebles’ new DDF in 
your dog food. For complete information and sample, 


wire or write: Department 45A. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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AT KANSAS CONVENTION—In the photo on the left, 
Milton L. Morrison, Morrison Grain Co., Inc., Salina (cen- 
ter), is congratulating his successor to the presidency of 
the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., David E. McKee, 
OGF Grain Co., Topeka. Ed D. Romain, the Pillsbury 
Co., Wichita, new vice president, looks on. Officers were 
elected during the 62nd annual convention of the associa- 
tion held recently in Wichita. In the center photo (left to 
Leo W. Gaines, Gretna Grain Co., Phillipsburg, 


right) 


Plain, Kansas. 


Kansas; Omer Huft, Stuttgart (Kansas) Grain Co., and 
Kenneth G. Sanderude, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing 
Co., Sabetha, Kansas, discuss new developments in pel- 
leting. And in the picture on the right, steel tanks are 
the topic of discussion for (left to right) Charles Tall- 
man, Parity Mills, Inc., Oxford, Kansas; Bill Wilson, 
Black, Sivalis & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City, and Anthony 
Bergkamp, Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., Garden 





Variations Noted 
In Corn-Pricing by 
Country Elevators 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Comparing 
posted board prices of several eleva- 
tors in the producer’s local area is 
only the starting point in deciding 
where he should sell his corn. Dr. 
David A. Storey and Dr. Paul L. Far- 
ris, agricultural economists, Purdue 
University, recently told producers 
that a comparison of elevator board 


prices as the only guide in selling | 
| corn can be misleading. 


Further checking is necessary, ac- 
cording to the Purdue economists, be- 
cause of additional variations in: (1) 
The weight per bushel used in eleva- 
tor calculations, (2) inconsistencies 
in testing, (3) type of price discount 
schedule, (4) accuracy of applying 
the discount schedule and (5) mois- 
ture determination. 

The Purdue economists reported 
these observations following a study 


| of the manner in which elevators in 


an important Indiana corn-producing 
county priced and graded corn during 


| the 1958 harvest season. 


Dr. Storey and Dr. Farris said the 


| effect of all the varying factors was 


an increase in the actual price differ- 
ences among elevators. Furthermore, 
they said, the elevators which paid 


| the highest actual prices were not 





necessarily the same elevators which 
posted the highest board prices. 
“There were also wide variations in 
net paying prices within individual 
elevators,” the economists wrote in 
Purdue Economic and Marketing In- 


| formation for Indiana Farmers. “In- 


consistencies in testing and in apply- 


| ing price discount schedules caused 
| prices to vary for similar loads of 


corn delivered to any given elevator 
on the same day.” 
“Farmers should bear in mind that 


day-to-day and load-to-load price var- 


| iations may be greater or less than 
| the variations indicated by average 
| figures,” the economists said. They 


noted that their findings indicate that 
farmers might gain up to 9¢ bu. on 
the average by carefully checking ele- 
vator paying prices before selling 
their corn. 

“Careful attention to buying and 
selling by both farmers and country 
elevators should eventually result in 
a more efficient pricing and market- 
ing system for corn,” concluded the 
Purdue researchers. 


_— 
all 


NAMED MANAGER 
EMMETSBURG, IOWA—Phil Ker- 
ber recently began his duties as man- 
ager of the Kerber Milling Co., suc- 
ceeding Earl Stelpflug who resigned 





| John Van Horn Named 
| To Minute Maid Post 


ORLANDO, FLA.—John H. Van 
Horn has been named product man- 


| ager of the specialty products divi- 


sion of Minute Maid Corp., Orlando, 
according to an announcement by 
G. D. Bartrem, di- 
rector of sales for 
the division. In- 
cluded among the 
firm’s specialty 
products is citrus 
pulp. 
As product 
manager, Mr. Van 


| Horn will be in 


charge of plant 
scheduling and 
the production of 
various specialty 
items, customer contacts and statisti- 
cal analyses of cost, price, distribu- 
tion and warehousing. He will also 
supervise package design, label 
changes and promotion of the spe- 
cialty products line. 

Mr. Van Horn, a graduate in chem- 


John H. Van Horn 


| ical engineering from Drexel Insti- 
| tute of Technology, Philadelphia, has 


| been with 


| 


to accept a similar position in An- | 


keny. As manager, Mr. Kerber will 


| be in charge of purchasing feed in- 
| gredients and will 


perform other 
duties in connection with the op- 
eration of the mill. 


| 
| 


Minute Maid since 1950. 
He is currently president of the 
Florida Citrus Processors Assn. 

silk acts teeliisatictiag 

$60,000 FIRE LOSS 

BLACKWELL, OKLA. —Fire des- 

troyed the Dannen Elevator Co. feed 
storage house and elevator equip- 
ment here recently. 
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Laboratories, Inc. 


G ine 
SUBSIDIARY oF STERLING ORV 


OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


provides 
Lasting Immunity to Coccidiosis 





NOW your chicks can DRINK positive protection achieve weight gains and better feed conversion. 
against coccidiosis. When vaccinating with Cocer\ the use of a rec- 
CocciVac in their drinking water provides them ommended coccidiostat in the feed for a limited time 
with a measured exposure to infection . . . and con- completes the immunization program. 

trolled infection provides the IDEAL way to develop ‘Vac provides immunity against the commer- 
immunity. cially important species of coccidia at savings up to 
VACCINATE with CocciVac 3-4 days after chicks $7.50 per 1000 birds over use of a coccidiostat alone. 
are housed and you provide them with early and = pr orecTEp BIRDS MEAN PROTECTED PROFITS! 
lasting immunity to coccidiosis. Early immunity is 

important for layers because it protects them during 

later growing periods and the laying cycle. Early 


immunity is also desirable for broilers in helping MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FS-5309 
Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me the full story, including prices, 


Wy and Mitchell on CocciVac 


LABORATORIES, INC. NAME 
SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC 


Opelika, Alabama 





ADDRESS 





Dorn and Mitchell Vaccines Are Also Sold By CITY 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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Canadian Government 
To Stop Buying Eggs; 
Aimed at Integrators 


TORONTO—Douglas M. Harkness, 
Canadian minister of agriculture, re- 
cently announced in the House of 
Commons, that to curb over-produc- 
tion the government purchase of sur- 
plus eggs will soon be ended. As an 
alternative, the government will in- 
stitute a system of deficiency pay- 
ments to producers as soon as it can 
be set up, he said 

It was reported that the object 
is to protect the farmer who markets 
a few dozen eggs a week, but to cut 


| 


off the subsidy now available to feed 
companies and others who encourage 
large scale production through verti- 


| cal integration, 





Mr. Harkness stated that the pres- 
ent support price of 44¢ doz., grade 
A, basis Montreal, would continue in 
effect until May 5, 1960. This is the 
price at which the government now 
buys surplus eggs. 

The Agricultural Stabilization 
Board has been advised to develop 
“as soon as possible a method cf 
providing price support for shell eggs 
by means of a payment to producers 

. rather than to continue the pres- 


| ent method of offer to purchase,” Mr. 


Harkness said. 
He explained that payment to pro- 





| GERBER’S IMPROVED ROTO - FLO 
| DISTRIBUTOR I$ DESIGNED 
' TO SAVE YOU MONEY... 
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Write About Your Distributor Prob- 
Installation 
Request. 


Literature and 
Will Be Sent on 
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Prints 


Gaon SHEET METAL, INC. 


520 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


Lael 


HERE'S 
HOW: 


* Low Installation Cost — cost 
of installation is lower than that 
of standard distributors. 


* No Distributor Floor Needed 
—a big saving. 

* Less Cupola Height Required 
— lower overall construction 
cost. 


* Added Economy — fewer bin 
spouts required—two legs can 
channel material into bin 
through the same spout. 
* Positive Locking—control of 
material flow is assured. 


* Greater Flexibility — almost 
no limit to number of bins which 
may be 

* Better Material 
with lower cupola, 
good. 

* Legs cannot plug — reduced 
fire hazard and elimination of 
damage to motors and belts. 


* Positive Dust Control — re- 
duces danger from dust explo- 
sions — simplifies housekeeping 
—assures against loss through 
dust leakage. 
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FOR BETTER, MORE EFFICIENT 
DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 
IN YOUR MILL 


Designed with round inlets and outlets to eliminate special square to 
round fittings. Requires less height than the standard valve. Offers 
positive contro! with no danger of a leaking valve. Can be used as a 
distributor on a single leg installation. Gerber adjustable elbows 
recommended for top efficiency and convenience. 


GET ALL THE FACTS FROM: 


ERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


520 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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| graduated 





ducers would be calculated on the 
difference between the actual market 
price for shell eggs for the period 
concerned and the prescribed sup- 
port price. “This method,” he said, 
“as in the case of the arrangement 
proposed with respect to hogs, would 
make it possible to withhold payment 
from commercial organizations oper- 
ating under the so-called vertical in- 
tegration plan, or to restrict payment 
to a specific volume of eggs delivered 
by any one producer in a given pe- 
riod.” 

As the feed companies ordinarily 
commit themselves to buy a stated 
minimum quantity of eggs from a 
given farmer under the vertical inte- 
gration plan, he said, production will 
not be immediately checked. 

During the four months Jan. 1- 
April 27, the government bought 15,- 
092,190 doz. eggs on the support 
basis. To illustrate how production 
had increased under this policy, Mr. 
Harkness stated that in the six 
months Jan. 1-June 30, 1958, the gov- 
ernment had taken only 10,632,360 
dozen off the market, a third less in 
a longer period. 

Registered Grading Stations 


“The volume of eggs marketed 
through registered grading stations 
to date this year is 7% more than 
for the same period last year,” Mr. 
Harkness reported. “However, this 
does not correctly represent the ac- 
tual increase because of the steadily 
growing movement of eggs from large- 
scale producers direct to retail out- 
lets. Because of this, a greater per- 
centage of eggs marketed through 


| registered grading stations are of- 


fered to the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

“With many countries of the world 
developing larger surpluses of shell 
eggs, the disposal of the surplus ac- 
cumulated by the stabilization board 
is creating an extremely serious prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Harkness said the continued 
expansion in egg production can be 
largely attributed to the growth in 
numbers and size of large commercial 
producers. “Because of integration in 
this industry and technological de- 
velopments, the present support pro- 
gram is providing an incentive to 
commercial operators to increase pro- 
duction,” the minister said. 


i 


Named Pillsbury 


Financial Officer 


MINNEAPOLIS—tTerrance Hanold, 
treasurer of the Pillsbury Co., has 
been named the firm’s principal fi- 
nancial officer. He replaces J. Irl 
Beatty, vice president and director, 
who retired May 1. 

Mr. Hanold was elected treasurer 
in 1956. He joined Pillsbury’s legal 
department in 1946 and served as as- 
sistant general counsel, general credit 
manager, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Mr. Hanold attended St. Thomas 

Paul, Minn., and was 
from the University of 
Minnesota law school in 1936. Before 
coming to Pillsbury he was law sec- 
retary to the chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, conducted 
a private practice and served as legal 
counsel for the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune Co. 

Mr. Beatty joined Pillsbury in 1926 
as an accountant. He was elected 
controller and a director in 1933, sec- 
retary in 1936 and vice president in 
1946. Mr. Beatty will remain on the 
board of directors until the company’s 
annual meeting in September, 1959. 


- 
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STOCKTON EXCHANGE 

STOCKTON, CAL. — Several more 
firms have joined the Stockton Grain 
Exchange, which is still in its first 
year of operation. The firms are: The 
Outsen Brothers Milling Co., San 
Francisco; San Miguel (Cal.) Flour- 
ing Mill Co.; Volmer & Sons, San 
Francisco; L. A. Hearne Warehouse 
Co., King City, Cal., and Sterling H. 
Nelson & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

















B. G. Bankston 


Vit-A-Way Appoints 


| Feed Nutritionist 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—The ap- 


| pointment of B. G. Bankston as di- 


rector of research and nutrition for 
Vit-A-Way, Inc., Ft. Worth, has been 
announced by Leo Potishman, presi- 
dent of the firm 

In his new job Mr. Bankston will 
be in charge of livestock and poultry 


| feed nutrition and research. He holds 


from Okla- 
He formerly 


B.S. and 
homa State 


M.S. degrees 
University 


| was employed as a feed specialist for 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc 
Vit-A-Way manufactures mineral- 


vitamin supplements and feed forti- 
fiers 


= 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR ANNEX 
CLEVES, IOWA—Kruse Grain Co 


| here plans to construct a 35,000 bu. 

| annex 

| summer 

| Equipment Co., 
‘| the 


its present elevator this 
Quad State Construction & 
Des Moines, will build 


to 


warehouse 


No wrong guesses 
about motor loads— 


NEW MILL 


AMMETER 


Keep your motors loaded to full 
capacity at all times. Get all the 
motor dollar you paid for. Our new 
MILL AMMETER gives. continuous, 
visual evidence of motor conditions, 
points out motor loads, and indicates 
overloads. 


Features: 


@ Long scale 
@ Dust tight cabinet 
@ Ourrent transformer rated 


@ 59, 100, 150, 200, 300 
400, 500 ampere sizes 


Write for new bulletin 


LAKELAND 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. 
116 3rd Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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how Douglas 


















































farmer for you |[el=\=/>\imr, 
7 Ma RESPIRATOR 

COMING UP: Big year for on-the-farm grain _ ike |"! 
storage 7 
COMING YOUR WAY: An increased demand a 
for Douglas Grain Sanitation Products devdtiy | yuvyby. pines ee 
Which will mean... sa ee ee = i 
More profits for you—cleaner grain for yourelevator | ~~ |==™ = ae 
Modern and progressive, Douglas Chemical Company makes 
opportunities instead of waiting for them. This year Douglas | 
is hitting the farm market with a dynamic sales package that will | 
enable you to increase profits through sales to farmers. 
MERCHANDISING AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE 
Attractive display material is aimed to sell the customer at the point > 4 rT 
of purchase—your place of business. A new Douglas display Stee =O. 
rack—designed to do your selling for you—is offered FREE to dealers “a i 
with the purchase of selected items. And new farm customers _ O-8 


for you will be pre-sold by hard selling ads in leading 
state farm papers, compelling farm radio commercials 
and timely direct mail promotions. 

QUALITY PRODUCTS AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 

With 43 years of professional grain sanitation experience 
Douglas offers top quality in the complete sanitation line 
at competitive prices. 


HOW YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR SALES TO FARMERS 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas 


Chemical Company 
620 East 16th Avenue 
North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Mail this coupon for the complete Douglas story. 





ADDRESS nn os Sa enand 








CITY STATE_ 





r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 7 Ss 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
7 Sell Douglas and You'll Sell More Farmers Than Ever Before 
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Minnesotan Asks Study 
Of Poultry Integration 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Minnesota 
legislature’s interim commission on 
agriculture has been urged to look 


into economic integration in the 
state’s poultry industry. 
Citing possible “enslavement of 


Minnesota farmers,” Byron G. Allen, 
Minnesota Agriculture Commissioner, 
said, “Integrators of various agricul- 
tural enterprises, especially broiler 
producers and, more recently, egg 
producers, have stimulated production 
to the point where we now have the 
worst depression to hit the poultry 
industry in two decades.” 

Mr. Allen said the problem is na- 
tional, and that it might be well for 
the Minnesot4 legislature to consider 
drafting a resolution to send to Con- 
gress asking nationwide legislation. 

Calling it “essential that we con- 
sider all possible avenues of bringing 
about a better agricultural economy,” 
Mr. Allen said, “we should be willing 





to review the possibilities of regula- 
ting production and marketing to 
bring production and consumptive 
ability more nearly in line . . . in order 
to .. . reflect a reasonable profit for 
the farmer.” 


—_—- 


Buys Elevators 


POMEROY, WASH.—Another step 
in the growth of the Pomeroy Grain 
Growers was made recently with the 
purchase of the Centennial elevators 
at Central Ferry, it is reported by 
Gordon Ruchert, president of the co- 
operative. 

The 327,000-bu. capacity grain stor- 
age plant and shipping station con- 
sists of four stee! tanks with a total 
capacity of 250,000 bu. and an older 
wooden elevator. 

Centennial, which at one time 
owned or operated elevators in Pom- 
eroy, Dodge, Zumwaldt and Central 
Ferry and maintained an office in 
Pomeroy, is now out of the elevator 
business in the area, with Central Fer- 
ry the last of its holdings there. 








Iowa Grain Group 
Names New Officers 


DES MOINES — George Potgeter, 
operator of the George Potgeter Co., 
Steamboat Rock, Iowa, was elected 
president of the Independent Grain 
Warehousemen’s Association of Iowa 
at its annual convention here May 
11. About 200 persons attended the 
three-day meeting. 

Other new officers are: Lee 
Dietsch, Spirit Lake, vice president; 
Russell Lynch, Green Mountain, sec- 
retary, and Paul Klinefelter, Glad- 
brook, treasurer. Mr. Dietsch is op- 
erator of the Spirit Lake Grain Co. 
Mr. Lynch operates the Farmer's 
Grain & Elevator Co., and Mr. Kline- 
felter operates the Central Iowa Bean 
Mill. 

New board members for one-year 
terms are: Bert Louscher, Paullina; 
Don Boyd, Lakota; Norbert Steffen, 
New Hampton; Russell Clark, Deni- 
son; Lyle Pulley, Mingo; Francis Lee, 
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dangled Wha Ee bed Feed 


Manufacturer’s Success Story! 


There are many, many success stories of Ultra-Lifed Feed 


Manufacturers .. . feed manufacturers who have increased their 


business constantly, year after year, utilizing Ultra-Life fortifi- 
cation products to build highest quality feeds and the Ultra-Life 
sales and service programs to sell these feeds. 

If you are a feed manufacturer, and desire to build a larger, 
more profitable business, you need to know the facts of Ultra- 


Life’s complete program. 
Program can work for you, too! 





Wak LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis. Illinois 
One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manulacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 


Let us show you how the Ultra-Life 


*Name on request 


. Ee 


THE ULTR 


Gives you the p: 
Cation productse' ®t Quality forsig; 
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Wayne N. Johnson 


GRAIN MERCHANDISER — Max 
Bates, president of Bates Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has announced the pro- 
motion of Wayne N. Johnson to the 
merchandising department. Mr. John- 
son will be handling all types of 
grain. He has been with Bates Grain 
for two years. Prior to that he was 
associated with Francis I. duPont & 
Co. for three years. 





Webster; M. H. Green, Hancock, and 
Cleon Goode, Fairfield. 

That private warehouse construc- 
tion has practically solved the prob- 
lem of grain storage in Iowa was the 
statement of Harold Brightwell, pro- 
gram specialist for the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Stabilization & Conservation 
Office, at an opening session. He said 
private firms have built or contract- 
ed to build enough storage space to 
house all but 8 million bushels of 
corn and soybeans the government 
plans to store this year. He said 
storage space for about 60 million 
bushels is available in government 
bins in Iowa. 


-_ 


Canada Support Level 


OTTAWA—tThe base prices and 
mandatory support levels for cattle 
and lambs, effective from April, 1959, 
have been announced by L. W. Pear- 
sall, chairman, Canada Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. 

The board’s basis of support for 
cattle is on good quality steers, and 
the 10-year average or base price for 
good steers, live, Toronto market, is 
$22.28 cwt. The mandatory support 
of 80% is calculated at $17.80 cwt. 

For good lambs, live, Toronto mar- 
ket, the base price is $24.43 cwt. The 
mandatory support level of 80% is 
$19.55 cwt., the same as last year. 


- 
> 


INDIANA FEED MAN DIES 

BLOOMFIELD, IND.—Elmer Kir- 
by, 54, Bloomfield businessman and 
civic leader, died recently. He was 
owner of the Bloomfield Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 











More profit ’ 
on feed when 


you mix your 
own brand! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
by saint 

brand of fe 

BROWER MIXER . + Ge 

extra $ soon pay for it 

WHIRLS the ingredients 

instead of bling 






BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, iil, 


Write for FREE CATALOG 








0. D. G. Vanderbilt III 


Dorsey Trailers Sold 


To Dorsey Corporation 


ELBA, ALA.—The purchase of 

Dorsey Trailers, Elba, by the Dorsey 
Corp., New York, has been announced 
jointly by J. V. Wright, Dorsey Trail- 
ers president, and Oliver De G. Van- 
derbilt III, president of the Dorsey 
Corp. 
“We realized that Dorsey Trailers 
had grown to the point where any 
interruption in its operation would 
affect seriously the economy of far 
too many people. Yet this conceivably 
could have happened should any mis- 
hap have occurred to one or two of 
the individuals who owned practical- 
ly all company stock,” Mr. Wright 
explained, adding that continuity of 
operation is more assured with the 
broader ownership. 

There will be no changes in Dorsey 
Trailers policies, methods of opera- 
tion or management personnel, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright. 

Following the sale, Mr. Vanderbilt 
announced the election of Mr. Wright 
as a vice president of the Dorsey 
Corp., as well as president of Dorsey 
Trailers. 

Dorsey Trailers makes bulk bodies 
and trailers among other products. 


Jd. V. Wright 


ine 
> 


Guy Stearns to Head 


Entoleter Division 


HAMDEN, CONN. — Guy Stearns, 
Entoleter Division, Safety Industries, 
Inc., has been named to head the divi- 
sion. He replaces Robert Hoskins, 
manager of the division for the past 
four years, who has been appointed 
director of marketing. He will be 
moving to Safety Industries’ new 
corporate headquarters at King of 
Prussia, Pa. 

Mr. Stearns received a B.S. degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and worked previously 
for Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. He joined Entoleter as New 
England representative in 1954 and 
for the past two years has served as 
sales manager for the division. 

Safety Industries, a _ diversified 
corporation, owns the Howe Scale 
Co., Rutland, Vt., Automatic Timing 
and Controls, King of Prussia, Pa., 
and a railway service division in At- 
lanta, Ga., as well as the Entoleter 
Division. Mr. Hoskins will continue to 
work actively with the division in its 
diversification and development pro- 
grams in addition to heading up the 
merchandising and sales staff group 
of the corporation. 


in 


Sale of Mill Ends 


Family Tradition 


ASHLAND, KY.—A family which 
has had six generations of affiliation 
with the grain processing industry 
ended that affiliation recently. 

Sale of Myers & Clark Co., Inc., 
Ashland, to a former manager and 
former sales manager ended the My- 











tf 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


(D} 





ers family connection with the busi- 
ness. The new owners, Earl A. Mc- 
Kinney and Etley Hester, will oper- 
ate the firm as Myers & Clark Milling 
Co., Inc. 

Robert H. Myers will have some 
connection with the grain processing 
business, however. He announced 
plans to act as a consultant and trou- 
ble shooter for small and medium- 
sized grain processing firms. 


in 
———_ 


ALFALFA DAMAGE REPORTED 

FARGO, N.D.—Lars A. Jensen, ex- 
tension agronomist at North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, reports 
extensive damage to alfalfa in the 
area south of a line through the 
North Dakota towns of Grafton, 
Washburn and Hettinger. He esti- 
mates losses as “maybe up to 75%, 
from winter kill.” Most losses oc- 
curred in old alfalfa stands cut late 
last fall. Those fields seeded in the 
spring of 1958 are generally all right, 
he said. 
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HUSTLER 


NOR-VELL HUSTLER SIFTER 
Adapts to ALL milling programs 


Made in 1-2-4 and 6 section machines 
with 4 to 27 sieves per section. 15 to 
630 sq. ft. of cloth area per machine. 
Tell us what you need in speed, throw, 
flow, number of sieves, number of sec- 
tions, location of drive and we will 
build your Hustler to your exact speci- 
fications. 


NEW NOR-VELL SIFTER DRIVE 
IS FULLY AUTOMATIC 


A 





WRITE FOR FREE 
INFORMATION 








to replace dried whey 
pound for pound... 


horden 


standardized special blend of Milk and Grain fermen- 
tation factors providing...standardized whey factor 





k.O.B. Hampshire, Illinois 





Phone or wire 
booking collect to 


activity for surer growth * 50% more protein * easier 
handling — free-flowing, no caking * guaranteed ribo- 


flavin content of 14 mg. per pound * year round 
availability * low lactose * and it carries transit 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 


THE Borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
360 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, New York 


gertte Petes Tel.: MUrray Hill 77-4100 Ext. 680 


FERMACTO 400 OMNI-MIX BORDEN’S 300 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; 
$2.25. Situations wanted, We a 


classified ad each word, 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
minimum charge 
word; 
$1.50 minimum. In figuring cost of your 

abbrevi 


ation, telephone exchange and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
fer your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-re \y ads and for blind ads 


c a x r. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 





sertion additional c for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $12.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 











HELP WANTED 
Anwar v 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- 
ed for special sales and service work in 
territories in Virginia and Ohio. Salary, 
expenses and bonus, Send complete in- 
formation by letter. John W. Eshelman 
& Sons, Circleville, Ohio. 


SHEMIST WANTED TO SET UP LABORA- 

tory for feed manufacturer in western 
Ohio to analyze inbound ingredients and 
outbound feeds. State qualifications, age, 
and salary requirements. Address Ad No. 
4839, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


‘APERIENCED FEED INGREDIENT 
salesman wanted for proven territory 
with an established company. Carlot busi- 
ness needs expanding in addition to presa- 
ent area business. Attractive salary. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 4842, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- 
ed for proven area central Illinois. We 
have a man retiring and need a replace- 
ment. The territory is well established 
and company well known. Earnings are 
excellent Address Ad No. 4451, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


LAPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- 
ed for sales manager job with growing 
feed company. Excellent opportunity for 
sdvancement since company is diversified 
in many fields. State age and salary ex- 
pected. Address Ad No, 4879, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn, 


SALESMAN FOR A LEADING MINERAL- 
vitamin supplement manufacturer in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. Prefer man with 
knowledge of feeds and feeding and fa- 
millar with California feed industry. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right man. Reply 
to Ad No, 4883, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 

WELL-KNOWN SEED PROCESSOR AND 
distributor has need of sales manager in 
mid-central states, Company well estab- 
lished in territory. Seed or allied agri- 
cultural sales experience necessary. Good 
salary, travel expenses and company 
benefits. Address Ad No. 4819, Feedstuffa, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
agricuitural field for work in Michigan 
territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 
dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 


WANTED — ELEVATOR MAN TO TAKE 
complete charge of privately owned busi- 
Family man, permanent position. 
Nebraska livestock community. Col- 
town Complete operation, dryer, 
grinder, mixer, sheller, trucks, mo- 

feed, seed and fertilizer. Salary 
commission on net profit. All replies 

Write complete information 

i876, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 


ness 
Good 
lege 
roller 
lusse 
plus 
confidential 
to Ad No 
10. Minn 


FEED SALESMEN 


Major feed manufacturer interested in ex- 
ploring sales supervision opportunities with 
right men, ages 37-45 preferred. Able to 
#, train and motivate salesmen. East- 
ern region experience preferred 
but rounded experience equally important. 
Send resume or inquiry to Ad No. 4852, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














20¢ per in- 
HELP WANTED 
v 


YOUNG OR MIDDLE AGED MAN TO SELL 
and later manage dog food division. Must 
be capable, dependable, knowledge of in- 
dustry. Oklahoma territory. Superior Feed 
Mills, Inec., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NATIONAL GRAIN FIRM HAS OPENING 
for office manager. Must be experienced 
in every phase of grain office manage- 
ment, Please submit resume together with 
saiary requirements to Ad No. 4871, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v Cee ct 








GOOD USED GRAIN 
Beer & Co., 


ALL KINDS OF 
processing machinery. E. H. 
Inc., Baltimore 24, a. 


WANTED—ONE ROTARY STEAM DRY- 
er. Please submit specifications, condition 
and price. Address Ad No. 4823, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED—STEAM FLAKING ROLL. SUB- 
mit specifications, condition and price 
Address Ad No. 4833, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 

E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo, 

WANTED—TRUCK SCALES WITH 12 TO 
15 ton capacity; 1 or 2 ton mixers; 25 to 
76 H.P. hammer mills, complete with 
motors. Manhan’s Poultry Farm, Saybrook, 
In. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—HATCHERY AND POULTRY 
farm, 75 acres, modern, completely 
equipped, plenty buildings, on U.S. High- 
way, near large county seat town in 
north central lowa. Ideal for an expand- 
ing hatchery or breeding farm. Contact 
owner. Address Ad No. 4874, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
City, Okla. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 








sean rannninecaneeeae v 
FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

ONE 17-IN. AJAX HAMMER MILL — 
Starting switch, dust collector, two fuse 
boxes. A. Hattendorf, East Dubuque, Il. 

BURTON 2-TON MIXER, COMPLETE 
with steel leg. Good condition—$200. Pet 
Food Packers, P.O. Box 309, Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — SPROUT-WALDRON CORN 
cracker with 15 H.P. motor. Marathon 
Rubber Products Co., P.O. Box 448, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

FOR SALE—BEHLEN GRAIN DRYER— 
375 bu. batch bin, dried only 12,000 bu. 
1,000 gal. propane tank. Leonard Fager, 
Route 2, Box 212, Holland, Ohio. 


PULVERIZER, MODEL 4TH, 
complete with 50 H.P. AC 60-cycle, 220/ 
440 motor and \% H.P. AC 60-cycle 220/ 
440 motor. H. C. Knoke & Co., 5728 West 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


MIKRO 24" 


W-W GRINDER, F-27-M STANDARD MOD- 
el, like new, $500; Century 15 H.P. motor, 
1150 R.P.M., 220-440 V., 3-phase, 60- 
eycle, TEFC BB, $200. Morrison Feed Co., 
Garrett, Ind. 


THREE BAUGHMAN SF5 BULK FEED 
bodies on Sprout-Waldron pneumatic van, 
all with or without trucks. Wenger soft 
pellet mill with cooler. McLaughlin-Ward 
& Co., Jackson, Mich.; STate 98141. 


COMPLETE FEED GRINDING AND MIX- 
ing equipment, 15-in. Bryant mill, two 
mixer motors, drag for dump; 6-in. screw 

and motor. Elevator now han- 

Above in good condition. Pits- 

Grain, Inc., Pitsburg, Ohio. 


conveyors 
dies grain. 
burg Feed & 


COMPLETELY REBUILT CHAMPION MO- 
bile mill and mixer, on 1957 Dodge truck, 
12,500 actual miles, was in storage over a 
year, will give written guarantee, price 
$5,950. Phone: Clinton 6-4266. Advance 
Farm Service, Madison, Ss. D 


— 40 H.P., 3-PHASE, 3,600 
motor; 24” belt 
6-ton combination 
box for truck or 
Mill, Rockford, 


FOR SALE 

R. P.M, Westinghouse 
mill; 
auger 
Rockford 


attrition 
and bag 
P.T.O 


drive 
bulk 
tractor 
lowa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scaies; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

SALE—ALUMINUM TANKS, 18,000, 3,000 

gal.; Dewatering presses; Davenport No 

1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36"; three Louis- 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6'x50’, 
6'x25'; screw conveyor, trough belt con- 
veyor, bucket elevator, bins, etc. Perry, 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Use Want Ads for Results 





POULTRY PATHOLOGISTS 


Two unusual opportunities for ambitious men to join rapidly 
growing company now a leader in its field. Education and 
experience in Poultry Pathology or D.V.M. degree is nec- 
essary. Will immediately assume responsibility for a lab- 
oratory, act as a company consultant to seule 

and work with gales force. Salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and background. Please write us about yourself. 


Ad No. 4870, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


y growers 











DEVELOPMENT SWINE NUTRITIONIST 


Opportunity available for experienced Ph.D. nutritionist having 
Sechqreund Ia swine production with emphasis on feeding and 
nutrition. Duties involve 30 per cent travel in assisting sales in 
contacts with technical personnel; carrying out field tests; uni- 
versity contacts; handling customer inquiries and assisting in 
preparation of technical material. Position requires a person 
who can present himself well before a group and enjoys varied 
contacts. Practical ‘on the farm" experience would be helpful. 
Address ad No. 4884, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FEED MIXERS 
—Prater twin spirals, Sidneys, Fairfields, 
Howes, etc. Molasses blenders $150 up. 
All above equipment taken in trade on 
new Blend-All feed mixers and are in 
good condition. Shoup Engineering Co., 
205 S. Willow St, Kent, Ohio. 

THREE VERTICAL MIXERS, ONE-TON 
size, one vertical mixer one and one half 
ton size, one vertical mixer three-ton 
size, only one year old, all in good condi- 
tion, can be had with or without motors 
and starters, also have 10” Jay Bee Mill 
with 30 H.P. motor on base with starter, 
can make good delivery, write or phone 
Fishbaugh Construction Co., Greenwich, 
Ohio. 


KLEIN MIX MOLASSES BLENDER, COM- 
plete with motor, drive, pump and meter; 
3,000 lb. vertical mixer; two Strong-Scott 
molasses regulators; 28 Savage feeders, 
6” through 14”; Union Special bag closer 
80600E; Sprout- Waldron crusher with 
shear pin drive (mew); Model “H" J. B. 
Hammer Mill, V-belt drive; 24” O. B. 
Wise hammer mill, direct connected to 
60 H.P. motor; 21” O. BK Wise hammer 
mill for D.C. to 60 H.P. motor; three 
metal elevators—used legging, belt and 
cups. New heads and boots 560’ centers 
6x4 cups; 6x36 Sprout-Waldron crumble 
roll; three Richardson G38 bulk sacking 
scales. General Mill Equipment Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—BAUER NO. 182 SERIAL NO. 
18492 hammer mill, complete with dust 
collector, magnet, screens, on base with 
60 H.P. Fairbanks-Morse, 3,600 R.P.M. 
motor, frame RS-405-S, serial No. 572076. 
Good condition. Also have Bauer attri- 
tion mill, complete with two 15 H.P. 
Wagner motors, type BP, model 17T. 
Equipment available now, priced to move. 
Harold Attebury, Granville, Ohio. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS IN OHIO, 
Indiana, Illinois and Mississippi to es- 
tablish good business. No overhead or 
accounts receivable. Address Ad No. 4858, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

FOR SALE—CEREAL AND FEED MILL, 
capable of producing mashes, crumbles 
and pellets. Only oat huller and roller 


within 50 miles. Reason, death of partner. 
Carroll Roller Mills, Carroll, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—ONE PELLET MILL, HELM 
Jr., clutch drive, 35 H.P., with eleva- 
tors, mixer and cooler, $1,500. Flowers 
Equipment Co., Box 247, San Marcos, 


799 


Texas, Phone EX 2-4722. 





FEED STORE LOCATED IN NORTH- 
western Indiana with custom grinding and 
mixing set-up. Will sell or lease with 
feed franchise. Address Ad No. 48665, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL FEED AND FARM 
supply business. Purina, DeKalb and other 
franchises available. Located in irrigated 
valley next to the foothills in Colorado 
farming community of 10,000 population. 
Business grossed $133,000 in 1957 and 
$162,000 in 1958; 1959 will show substan- 
tial increase. Owner has other interests 
which necessitate sale. Address Ad No. 
4867, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





Liquidation of 
Modern Grain and Feed Mill 


Starting Immediately 


Complete with all equipment, motors and 
accessories such as: Elevators, Screw Con- 
veyors, Tanks, Air Compressors, Blowers, 
Hammermills, Mixers, Injection Systems, 
Corncrackers, Pellet Coolers, Attrition 
Mills, Pellet Mills, Bagging Machines, Bag- 
ging Scales, Aspirators, Scalpers, Finishers, 
Electrical Control Centers, Bulk Storage 
Bins, Electronic Scales, etc. 


A. Werby & Co., Inc. 
125 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 








SELLING OUT ALL EQUIPMENT 
IN FEED MILL 


Mixers, grinder, complete pelleting 
set-up, molasses mixer, 10,000-gal. 
molasses tank, crimper, cracker, legs, 
screws, motors, etc. Write or call for 
resume. Come in for inspection. Equip- 
ment is presently in operation. Eureka 
Mills, 800 S. Theresa St., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. Phone PRospect 1-0769. 




















Manufacturers. 


Representatives 
needed by fast growing com- 
pany in bulk feed handling field. 
Most states open west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 
lf you are presently calling on feed 
dealers or agricultural equipment 
dealers and wish to add another line, 
please contact us immediately. 
mo ft se 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














Freight Rates Increased 


SAN FRANCISCO—The Australia, 
New Zealand and South Sea Islands 
Pacific Coast Conference will in- 
crease freight rates on meats under 
refrigeration an average of 15¢ from 
Australian and New Zealand ports to 
Honolulu and Pacific Coast ports, ac- 
cording to W. C. Galloway, confer- 
ence chairman. 

The rate hike will be effective on 
vessels loading on and after August 
1. Details of the new rates are avail- 
able from the conference secretary, 
J. R. Harper, Room 1007, 465 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, or from 
the member lines. 


i, 


Joins Poultry Staff 


UNIVERSITY PARK, N.M. — Dr. 
Robert H. Roberson has been ap- 
pointed to the poultry staff of the 
New Mexico State University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, it was 
announced by Dr. R. H. Black, dean 
and director of the College of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. 

Dr. Roberson received his Ph.D. 
degree from Michigan State Univer- 
sity last February. His doctorate dis- 
sertation was on the role of zinc in 
poultry nutrition. In his new job he 
will conduct nutrition and manage- 
ment projects, and teach classes in 
poultry husbandry. 
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SELLIN' SAM 





“He's sure spoiling the fun for everyone else." 


By Jim Zilverberg 


Recirculating 
Collectors 


a Duty Inclined 
rag Feeders 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists . 


&D 


ECONOMY Alnico Vertical 











New Antibiotic Added 
To Poult Feed by Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new antibio- 
tic has been aded to turkey feed for 
poults by the formula feeds division 





Serving Mills & Breeders 
For Over 30 Years 


Devolkod ® Vitamin Oils 
(Fortified Cod Liver Oils) 


Devolkod ® Non-Dest. Cod Liver Oil U.S.P. 
Devold Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 
Devold Vitamin A Oils 


Peder Devold Wheat Germ Oil 
"Stabilized" 
From Can 





DOING SPECIAL JOBS WELL 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 

COB MEAL is doing some spe- 

cial jobs especially well — in 

sheep pellets, in dairy feeds, 

in beef cattle rations, as a mo- 

lasses carrier. Special grind for 

each of these special purposes. 

Write today to: 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Ilinois 





Extra operations 
take time, and 
time means money. 
Save time and 
money with the 
Burrows WEIGH= 
BURRO, a new 

and improved 
model of the 
famous 1200 

Bulk Scale. 

All controls 
operated from 

one position = 

cuts extra steps. 
Weigh on the move. 
Order yours by collect 
wire today! 


BURROWS 


Burrows Equipment Company 
1316 C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois 








of Doughboy Industries, New Rich- 
mond, Wis 

Addition of the new ingredient 
Mycostatin, developed by E. R 
Squibb & Sons—has been done “to 
increase gains and feed efficiency,” 
Doughboy officials said. Mycostatin 
is an antifungal antibiotic used in 
human medicine against fungus in- 
fections. 

“Mycostatin has been tested by 
Doughboy research for more than a 
year on tens of thousands of turkeys 
at both the Doughboy research farm 
and in farm flocks,” the company 
said. “At a level of only 20 gm. per 
ton of feed, Mycostatin has prevent- 
ed mycosis in young turkeys and has 
boosted weight gains and feed effi- 
ciency.” 

Mycosis is found frequently in 
damp and poorly ventilated turkey 
houses, according to Doughboy sci- 
entists. It is a condition caused by a 
fungus or mold and affects the diges- 
tive system, particularly the crop and 
gizzard. 

Doughboy turkey starter, fed to 
poults for the first six weeks, will 
include Mycostatin if specified in the 
order from a turkey grower. “Myco- 


statin cannot be fed with any other | 
medicated feed, such as Histostat or | 
explained Robert | 


Sulfaquinoxaline,” 
Ahlin, research director 

“We feel that use of Mycostatin 
especially in turkey houses where the 
grower has ventilation and moisture 
problems, offers a great advantage in 
protecting turkey poults during the 
time the young turkey needs all the 
protection it can get,” Mr. Ahlin said 





Abram I. Kaplan Dies 


NEW YORK—Abram I. Kaplan, 


| 77, president and sole owner of the 


Southwestern Sugar & Molasses Co.., 
importer and distributor of black- 
strap molasses, died recently at his 
home here. In the molasses business 
for 50 years, Mr. Kaplan founded 
Southwestern in 1939 





Ear Corn Permanent Magnetic Mixers 
Crusher Feeders Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
3090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








* More protein 
*% More Vitamin-B! 
* Solvent Extracted 


Meal...Pellets 
eee OF Gi its 


Minnesota 
LINSEED MEAL 


LINSEED 
MEAL 





Minnesota Linseed Oi] Company 
inncapeli 8 — 











| Here's an easy way for you to make 
_ bigger sales to better customers... 


7 - t i. | 


SCIENCE and VICE 
= on a 


> FEEDSTUFFS FEEDSTU! 
A Report on How Formula Feeds Help Agriculture Benetit from Research 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as. . 


Broiler Feeding Turkey Feeding 
| Cattle Nutrition Swine Rations 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
| ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 

outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 

Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled 


New Research Developments 
Improved Feed Formulation 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Inquire about addi 
tional quantity discounts. Imprinting a three line company sig- 
nature on the back page—$7 per hundred. 


Reader Service Department 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 

P. ©. Box 67 
Please send me copylies) of the Golden Year "Science and 
Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name and 
address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 





Company name 


Address 


| 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 





FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 
By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments, The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and “yr ~ supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information | is given concerning 


requirements of various classes of stock for the vi B and 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by Ba with $9 50 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds e 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. —— 


It covers the standard, t needed facts on feeding farm : and 
also the newly discovered facts _ how certain acids, " ete., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $7 50 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 

















Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ec ie trends, equi t, ete. Includes a report 

of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a special “chapter on sterility by Dr. 

Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $7 00 
. 


medicine, University of Illinois. G41 pages ..... 6.66666 c cc cee enwnes 


IN-PLANT COST STANDARDS 


1956 Feed Production School Transcript, 
Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 


This 220-page book will enable you te analyze the operations in your feed mill 
For with an eye to reducing operating expenses in eight major cost centers: 
—— receiving, st processing, mixing, oe yay packing, warehousing, 


sie tite waa... 915.00 


+ Ly ti. td report on in-plant cost “stantnsds. . 
(If both “In-Plant Cost Standards" (listed above) and ' Wesdhdisinn 
Operations” (listed below) are desired, the total price for the two 
books is $25.00.) 


WAREHOUSING OPERATIONS and Tables of Stand- 
ard Times 


1957 Feed Production School Transcript, 

Sponsored by Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn. 
180 fact-filled pages with charts, graphs and complete” results. of for practical ap- 
plication te your own mill operation . h 


investigations into the largest single cost factor 1° the modern 
mill, warehousing and bagged-feed handling operations 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to $7 95 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations... ... . 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 





Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8. Putney. nded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, much 


recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the ramen and milk secretion. Beslgned f for use $6. 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman, 614 pages..... 


SWINE SCIENCE, 2nd Edition (1957) 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 


A complete yet easily understood reference for swine feeders, breeders and those 
in auxiliary services to them. Covers history and development of the industry, its 
distribution, adaptation and future; types and _— ~ establishing the herd, meat 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, —— = = = and Laildines energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by- a, and 
equipment, health and disease prevention, marketing and c—-e $5, 00 
management and showing. 543 pages, 192 illus’ 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry and their classes, county 
agents, nutritionists and workers in veterinary pharmaceuticals. Dr. Cunha is 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The book includes 
reports on the most recent scientific feeding studies on swine. $5 00 
300 pages, 47 tables, 46 illustrations ..... 1... 6c cece ene eweeeeennte . 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and $7 00 
marketing operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 illustrations... e 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $6 95 
use, 447 pages, 291 illustrations, 40 tables .... 1.6666. c cee eeeennees e 


THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 


An encyclopedic presentation of production, formulation and medication. Designed 
to increase feed efficiency, exp ds of terms. Valuable to ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc., and as an officially recognized feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, ete.). Expianations and practionl advice on medicated feeds, mineral feed- 
stuffs, trace a growth s' ts and chemicals of importance to stock- 
men and poul wers, Usetul to feed manufacturers, a. $8 00 
students of yoo biology, ete. 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding ° 











THE STOCKMAN’'S HANDBOOK (19579) 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 

Intended for stockmen, those who counsel with stockmen and for teachers in 
animal agriculture. Of particular interest to the feed trade is a section on 
breeding and feeding of livestock. Other chapters have to do with sodeing. | — 
agement, marketing, ete. The 1959 edition is an extensive revision of the 

edition, published in 1955, The 668-page book has 625 charts, $8. 50 
tables and illustrations. A practical handbook 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, lowa State College economist 


Written as a basic reference book for elevator and farm store managers, this book 
includes valuable information on over-all planning and management. Some of the 
topics included are p i for maxi business efficiency, use of an effective 
accounting system, “increasing employee productivity, improving customer rela- 
tions, improving purchasing, management of credit and $7 00 
operation of custom services. 500 pages .....-.- 66. ccc ecenceeseeesene e 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers, 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; also re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $4 00 
297 pages, hard binding ..........-secccceeeeeeeeteeeereseateeeeees ° 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Co. 


Trrrrre Tree ree errr eerer | 





A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash 
and grain futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain follow- 
ing its purchase from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the 
establishing of price even before the crop is planted, the role of the university 
professor in the grain trade. This authoritative book will b th 

reference book on this subject for farmers, county agents, legis- $6. 0 
lators, foreign buyers, government personnel, teachers, etc.......... 0 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry stadents for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by rs 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of 

to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and a $ 5 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages 7. 9 





POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $ 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... 12.50 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant to preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; $ 

it is an “encyclopedia” of poultry raising ....... 6666. cccccccwccnues 6.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION 
By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and $ 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. ...... 6... c ec ceeeccuweueece 5.00 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation for the experienced and in- 
experienced. Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, 
office procedure, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 

sexing, etc. 350 pages, well illustrated $7.50 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical 
helps for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg production, building range 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, $ 
Se GS Go o6. cncc0 06b00600 650 co nseee Obebtibeeseseteeins ton 6.95 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale F. 
King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
and broadened in scope with addition of Professor Dale F. King as a, 
More about feeding-results of experiments with caged layers. The importance of 
protein and energy levels for the highly bred producing $ 

stock. 304 pages. 176 illustrations, cloth bound 5. 00 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 64th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $ 0 
and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations .............6.ceeeeseeees 7.0 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By Ross M. Sherwood 


A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional — of feed 
formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. 0 
208 pages, cloth bound $3. 0 




















EGG OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1) 





this cut will not substantially reduce 
1959 egg output. 


Beyond the general abundance of 
eggs, another depressing factor in egg 
prices is the diversion of large quan- 
tities of high-quality southern eggs to 
the larger metropolitan markets in 
the Northeast where quotations orig- 
inate. 

Large-scale quality-controlled egg 
production, developed in the broiler 
belt and elsewhere during the last 
few years, today presents a less fav- 
orable outlook, particularly in the 
South, than it did a year or two ago, 
USDA said. 

Investments in this production were 
made on a considerably higher na- 
tional egg price level than prevails 
now and local southern prices until 
recently reflected the region’s deficit 
position with respect to egg supply. 


School lunch purchases, which ap- 
parently haven’t made much of a dent 
in the egg picture, were equivalent 
to about 1.2 million cases of eggs, 
roughly 1% of the production on 
farms during the period in which the 
program was active. About 13% is 
the corresponding figure for pur- 
chases to date under the current sur- 
plus removal program initiated April 
16. 


Despite heavier than usual sale of 
hens for slaughter, flock size for at 
least 4-5 months longer probably will 
continue above last year, particularly 
after mid-year. Rate of lay, says 
USDA, will likely also continue above 
last year, particularly after mid-year. 


Hatching Cut Expected 

Reduced hatchings are expected to 
result from current low egg prices. 
Trade reports indicate many recent 
cancellations of chick orders. Until 
May 1, monthly hatchings of egg-type 
chicks averaged 1% more in 1959 
than in 1958. 

Assuming that May hatchings will 
be down in proportion to eggs in in- 
cubators at the beginning of the 
month, hatchings from Jan. 1 through 
May will be 10 million fewer than to 
the same date last year. To that date 
last year, three fourths of the 1958 
egg-type hatch had been completed. 
But an unusually large number of 
replacement chicks were hatched in 
August-December, 1958, contributing 
to the prospective 1959 total number 
of chickens raised. 


USDA says that if last year’s dis- 
tribution of the hatch is taken as a 
base, a 9% cut in the hatch in the re- 
maining months of year would be nec- 
essary to hold 1959 chickens raised to 
the 1958 level. A reduction of this 
magnitude would be considerably 
deeper than the cuts in April hatch- 
ings, but less drastic than the change 
in May 1 eggs in incubators. In view 
of the growing popularity of started 
pullets in many specialized egg pro- 
duction areas, some surplus chicks 
from cancelled orders may now find 
their way into that outlet instead of 
being sold at distress prices when 
hatched. 

USDA notes changes from last 
year’s January-April chick hatchings 
are not uniformly distributed among 
regions. Declines from 2-8% are in 
New England and the mid-Atlantic, 
north central and mountain regions. 


Principal increases are in the south 
Atlantic region (up 35%), the east 
south central region (up 17%) and 
the Pacific coast area (up 10%). 


o- 


Grain Storage Shed 


LONGVIEW, WASH.—Continental 
Grain Co. is planning an addition to 
its grain storage facilities at Long- 
view. A grain shed 180 by 562 ft. will 
be completed by August 1. 

The new shed will have a capacity 
of 2.800.000 bu., and will be con- 
structed of concrete and steel. Esti- 
mated cost is $600,000. 











FEED SHOW DISPLAY—Catching 
the eye of convention-goers during 
the recent annual meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Chicago was this National Feed 
Show display of Dodgen Industries, 


Humboldt, Iowa, manufacturer of 
feed handling equipment. Pictured are 
(left to right): Foreground—Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dodgen and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Roach; background—Pete Her- 
lean and Mr. and Mrs. Merton Snapp. 





DRUGS 


(Continued from page 1) 





be able, at least for the time being, 
to continue using them. However, 
everything in regard to current use 
is said to be frozen. If a feed manu- 
facturer wanted to make any for- 
mula or other changes which would, 
under FDA regulations, bring his 
feeds and labeling under FDA review, 
he would not be permitted to make 
the changes if the feed included an 
arsenical or estrogen. This is said to 
mean that, when estrogens or arseni- 
cals are included in feeds, the feed 
manufacturer will not be permitted 
to make any changes which would 
require changes in labeling, such as 
in new ingredient listings or anal- 
yses or directions for feeding use. 
If the manufacturer is required to 
make supplementary or amended ap- 
plications to FDA for some reason, 
these applications cannot now be 
cleared if the feed involves use of 
estrogens or arsenicals. 

Also, it is pointed out, the pres- 
ently permitted uses will be sub- 
ject to review and possible “ap- 
propriate action” later. 

In the meantime, some observers 
said, the questions and problems in- 
volved may become the subject of 
court litigation. 

In addition to forbidding use of 
carcinogens in feeds or drinking 
water for animals, the food additive 
law and Delaney amendment mean 
that such substances may not be 
used if, regardless of the route or 
administration, they become a com- 
ponent of human food. 

Implanting 

Under FDA's interpretation, prod- 
ucts administered by implanting or 
injection do not come under the food 
additives law—provided there is no 
evidence of residue in human food. 
Presumably, then, implantation of 
stilbestrol may continue provided 
there is no evidence of residues. 

Backgrounding the current situ- 

ation, an FDA spokesman explained 
that the Delaney amendment is spe- 
cific in not permitting establish- 
ment of a tolerance for any carcino- 
gen in food for either man or ani- 
mals. 
While both arsenicals and estro- 
gens have been cleared as safe pre- 
viously, the amendment means that 
new products involving these sub- 
stances cannot be used. Also, when 
anything requires FDA action on 
products involving these substances, 
such action cannot be taken. 


The Sections 505 and 507 which 





either estrogens or arsenicals will | 








are referred to in the FDA state- 





ment are sections dealing with new 
drug and antibiotic regulations. 
Following are a couple of ex- 
amples of ways in which formulas 
or current uses of estrogens and ar- 
senicals are frozen: 
@ If a feed manufacturer is making 
a cattle supplement containing stil- 
bestrol and he wants to make a 
change which would involve a change 
in analysis or feeding directions, for 
example, he would not be permitted 
to make the change because of the 
requirement of a supplemental appli- 
cation to FDA which would bring the 
feed under review. Presumably, how- 
ever, feed manufacturers who vary 
amounts of different protein sources, 
for example, depending on markets, 


without changing analyses or in- 
gredient listings, could make such 
changes. 


@If a feed manufacturer making a 
poultry or swine feed containing an 
antibiotic and an arsenical were re- 
quired because of antibiotic regula- 
tions to submit certain proposed 
changes to FDA, he could not make 
such changes because of the feed's 
including an arsenical. 

It is understood that a considerable 
number of supplementary and amend- 
ed applications made in recent weeks 
to FDA by feed manufacturers have 
been held up if the feed contained 
an estrogen or arsenical. Now, with 
the new policy statement issued, the 
feed manufacturers will be official- 
ly informed of the FDA decision not 
permitting these applications to be- 
come effective. 

The text of the FDA policy state- 
ment follows. This should be read 
in conjunction with other provisions 
of the FDA act. 


TITLE 21—FOOD AND DRUGS 
Chapter 1—Food & Drug Administration 
Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare 


Part 3—Statements of General Pol- 
icy or Interpretation. 

Status of certain veterinary drug 
components under the food additives 
amendment to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

Under the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (Sec. 701 (a), 52 
Stat. 1055, as amended; 21 U.S.C 
371 (a)) and delegated to the Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs by the 
Secretary (22 F.R. 1045, 23 F.R 
9500), and pursuant to the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(Sec. 3, 60 Stat. 237, 238; 5 US.C 
1002), the following statement of pol 
icy is added to Subpart A of Part 3: 

3.3 Status of certain veterinary 
drug components under the Food Ad- 
ditives Amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

(A) Section 409 (c) (3) (a) of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
(Sec. 409 (c) (3) (a), 72 Stat. 1786; 
21 U.S.C. 348 (c) (3) (a)) provides 
that no additive shall be deemed to 
be safe if it is found to induce cancer 
when ingested by man or animal, or 
if it is found, after tests which are 
appropriate for the evaluation of the 
safety of food additives, to induce 
cancer in man or animal. This ap- 
plies whether such additive becomes 
a component of food directly or in- 
directly. A veterinary drug may be- 
come a food additive through addition 
to the animal’s feed or drinking wa- 
ter, whether or not residues of the 
drug become a component of human 
food derived from the animal. A vet- 
erinary drug may become a food ad- 
ditive, regardless of the route of ad- 
ministration if, as a result of its use, 
residues of the drug or the conversion 
products become a component of hu- 
man food derived from the animal 

(B) The following policy will be 
observed by the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration in considering new-drug 
applications and supplements to new- 
drug applications for veterinary drugs 
and in considering proposed amend- 
ments to the antibiotic-drug regula- 
tions for veterinary drugs which fall 
within the meaning of Section 409 (c) 
(3) (a) of the act: 
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(1) Such a substance may be ap- 
proved for animal use as a drug pur- 
suant to the provisions of Sections 505 
and 507 of the act, provided that any 
residue of the drug or any conversion 
product falling within the meaning 
of section 409 (c) (3) (a) of the act 
does not become a component of hu- 
man food derived from the treated 
animal, and provided further that the 
substance is not administered as a 
component of feed, including the 
drinking water supply. 


(2) No such substance can be per- 
mitted as a component of animal feed 
or in the drinking water supply, 


| whether or not residues of the drugs 


or their conversion products become 
a component of meat, milk, or eggs of 


| the treated animals. 


(3) Authorization pursuant to Sec- 
tion 505 or 507 of the act for the use 
of such a substance cannot be granted 
if the substance or any conversion 
product falling within the meaning of 
section 409 (c) (3) (a) becomes a 
component of human food derived 
from the treated animals. 


(4) No supplement or any amend- 
ment for any purpose to an existing 
authorization under Sections 505 and 
507 for the use of such a substance 
can be approved if the original appli- 
cation or regulation which it seeks to 
supplement or amend is not itself one 
that could be made effective under 
the policy announced in this state- 
ment. 

(C) The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration recognizes that some actions 
taken under Sections 505 and 507 of 
the act prior to the amendment of 
Section 409 (c) (3) (a) might not be 
possible under the policy stated in 
this section. The status of these exist- 
ing authorizations will be reviewed, 
and if it is concluded that revocation 
of new-drug application or amend- 
ment of antibiotic regulations will be 
required in the proper administration 
of the Federal Food, Drug. and Cos- 


| metic Act, appropriate action will be 


| policy shall 





taken. 

Effective date. This statement of 
become effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 
(Sec. 701 (AO, 52 Stat. 1055, as 
amended: 21 U.S.C. 371 (a). Inter- 
prets or applies Secs. 409 (c), 505, 
507, 52 Stat. 1052, 1053: Stat. 463, as 
amended; 21 U.S.C. 348 (c), 355, 357). 

Dated May 29, 1959 

Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs 





BAN 


(Continued from page 1) 





However, they say the Delaney 
amendment is clear and conclusive 
that if it can be demonstrated that 
ingestion of these materials in experi- 
ments can be shown to induce cancer 
in test animals, the agency must for- 
bid use in feed or drinking water 
even though there is no showing of 
any residual trace in the end products. 

An interesting aspect of this de- 
cision is the uncertainty as to the 
future in the decision on policy. In 
the statement, FDA makes the cau- 
tious comment that approvals of use 
of arsenical or estrogenic substances 
prior to this time will be permitted 
to stand under certain circumstances, 
but they will be brought under review 
by top FDA officials. 

It may also be noted that the pro- 
hibition on use of these substances 
does not at this time include the cos- 
metic field, but FDA officials, com- 
menting privately, note this step is a 
change in policy in regard to sus- 
pected cancer-inducing materials, and 
it is probable that subsequently FDA 
will have to broaden its current de- 
cision 


ti 
—_ 





WHOLE FARMS RETIRED 
USDA reports 2.3 million acres of 
basic crop acreage was taken out of 
production by retirement of whole 
farms under the conservation reserve 
of the Soil Bank. 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 1,600 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
18¢; 300 D, 1,600 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 
14% ¢; 400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 
19%¢; 75 D, 760 A 14%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; price per Ib. in 65-gal. 
drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 
13% @16%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% 
@20¢, 3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@18%¢; f.0b. Massa- 
chusetts, New York or Pennsylvania. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ a 
million unite of vitamin A, Le.L, packed in 
66-gal. drums, f.0.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded 


Minneapolis: 10,000 A 35¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 


A 21%¢ Iib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 

D, 75 A 18%¢ Ib. 
ALFALFA MEAL 

St. Leuls: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; suncured, 13% fine $39; 
17%, 100,000 units A $54 

Baffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70, Boston 

Ft. Worth: Demand good for dehydrated, 
fair for suncured; supply sufficient on de 
hydrated, limited offerings on suncured; 
new crop Texas production, 17%, 100,000 A 
$56; suncured 13%, \%-in. grind No. 1 $40 

Philadeiphia: Demand slow; trend un 
settied; supply fair; 17% dehydrated $64 

Omaha: Demand good; trend easy; sup 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units 
bulk pellets $45; sacked meal $50, Omaha 
basis 

Portiand: Demand good; trend un- 


changed; supply 
on dehydrated; 
hydrated $68.50. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample; dehydrated $52 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 


limited on suncured, ample 
suncured, 15% $42; de 


sup 


trend steady; 


supply light; vitamin A, 17% $64@65; pel 
lets $62@63 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 


100,000 vitamin A $61.50@66.50 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un 
changed; supply adequate; dehydrated meal 


17% protein, 100,000 A $50, bulk; dehydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A 53, 
bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein $42@43 
bulk; suncured crumbles, 15% protein $44 
@45, bulk 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
dehydrated, 17% $68; suncured, 13% $45 

Chicago: Demand moderately better; 
trend higher; supply ample; 17% dehy- 
drated, with 100,000 units vitamin A guar 
anteed $56.50@56: 15% suncured, No 1 
fine ground, no quotations 

Minneapolis: Meal was firmer this week 
as heavy rains cut production and sup- 
plies; demand fairly good; reground pellets 
and olled reground both up $1 to $56 and 
$68, respectively 

Kansas City: Demand slow, buying al! 


hand-to-mouth as buyers await full impact 
of new crop; trend weaker; supply ample 
for demand but not overly abundant since 
many plants have been held back by rainy 
weather production at this point in the 
season is generally running well behind 
that of a year ago dehydrated alfalfa 
meal with 17% protein and 100,000 units 
vitamin A guaranteed on arrival regular 


meal $50 for thie week, $48 for next, sacked: 
reground meal $53 for this week, $45 for 
next, sacked; greased meal $2 more; pellets 
$48 for this week $45 for next, bulk 
18% protein 125,000 unite A meal $57 
sacked, for thie week: suncured demand is 
very slow and supplies are extremely light 
No. 1 fine ground $35.50, No. 1 %-in. $34, 
No. 2 \-in. $32, nominally, sacked 
Memphis: Demand fair trend 
supply imple; dehydrated 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $58 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply good 5% protein suncured $48, truck 
loads; 136,000 A unit dehydrated $69, truck 
loada, 


lower; 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Boston: Demand supply steady; 
low 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7¢ Ib. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply rather 
tight; prime tallow, tank cars 6% @7¢ Ib.; 
drums 8% @8%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas pack- 
ing plants, with returnable drums 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 7@7%¢ Ib., tank cars, 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
7¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak: 
supply good; bleachable white 7¢ Ib.; white 
tallow 7%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 6\%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; bleachable fancy tallow, tank, 


and tal 


truck or carlots 7¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
6%¢ Ib. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; prime tallow 
6% @6%¢ Ib., tank car 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. Georgia and 


Alabama producing mills. 

St. Paul: Lack of export and soaper buy- 
ing dropped bleachable fancy tallow to 
6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plant for next 
week; feed demand good, trend weaker, 
supply good 


BARLEY FEED 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized $60. 
‘ortiand: Demand good; trend higher; 


supply limited; rolled $63; ground $61. 











NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication, The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $52@57; 
whole barley $44@49. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
standard 


trend weak 
rolled $2.90 


er; supply ample; 
ewt.; standard ground $2.90 cwt. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $47 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $62@63 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $57; ground $56. 
Baltimore: Demand light; 
supply ample; $46.50, carlots. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend 
supply fair; $36, carlots. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply good; $51, bulk, truck lots, 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 


trend easier; 
easier; 


sup- 


quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 
$31 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; 
powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net, 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 


supply good; $90. 
BLOOD MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply normal; $120@125. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $135. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $110 in 100-Ib 
bags. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; $7.25 a unit of ammonia 

Louisville: Demand dull; supply good; 
trend very weak; $90. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend weak 
er; supply adequate; $7 a unit of am 
monia. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $135, carlots. 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $100. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 


Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $106, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
$90, local manufacture. 
Denver: Demand good; 
supply nil; $110, nominal. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; $105@110. 


Buffalo: 
supply light; 


trend strong 


Boston: Demand and supply steady: $90 
Los Angeles: Demand slower; trend un 
changed; supply adequate; imported $78, 
in 20-ton lots, 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $75 

Louisville: Demand dull; supply fair; 
trend very weak; $75@90. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $105, carlots. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
piy limited; $89, truck lots. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$51.50 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $52. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
22 and 26% $51.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; $44. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $50, June. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $43, bulk, Boston. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 


changed; supply limited; $49.50 bulk, $53.50 
sacked. 
San Francisco: 


Demand fair; supply am- 


ple: $54 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $50@51.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $47. 

Chicago: Demand easier; supply ample; 


trend easier; 26% $44.50@45. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply limited; $10.85 cwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib. in 6-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib. in 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. In less 
than i-ton lots. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 














Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
11¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ . 

Chicago: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; carlots 9%@10¢ Ib.; Lel. 9% 
@M1i2%¢ Ib. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply adequate; carlots 9%¢ Ib.; ton lots 10%¢ 
Ib. 


Ib.; less than ton lots 11%¢ 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; carlots 10@11¢ Ib.; Le.L 
10% @12%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlotse 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.. f.o.b. New Jersey. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply good; 
$2.90 cwt. in barrels. 

Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-Ib 
drum 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
5 





$5 cwt. 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 


supply normal; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 


Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 
3%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib. in 100- 
lb. lots: 4%¢ Ib. in 500-Ib. lots. 

Louisville: Demand and supply nil; trend 
steady; $4.25 cwt., nominal. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $3.25@3.50 cwt., carlots 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, inciuding freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $10.25. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 


premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10: bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady: sup 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots 
CHARCOAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry 
$156 in less than ton lots; $144.40 in ton 
lots. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141 

Chicago: Demand slow: trend steady: 
supply ample poultry charcoal, in 560-Ib 
multiwalls $110 

COCONUT OTL, MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un 
changed; supply adequate; copra cake $77 
bulk 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged: $68 

San Francisco: Demand good supply 
tight: solvent $65 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $ via truck (California) 





COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 20% ¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢: 
300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. 

New York: Demand limited; supply fair; 
trend steady; price per Ib. in 55 gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, 
3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 17%@ 


19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@23¢; 
f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- 
sylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


New Orleans: Demand light; supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; $108@112. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dried $182.40. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 5¢ Ib 
. Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate: 
5¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; 4¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $73.80 

Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $79.98 
Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $78.64. 
Boston: Feed $51.84, meal $78.84. 
Chicago: Feed $40, meal $67 
Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $75.14. 
Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $77.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $75.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $45.36, meal $72.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $40, meal $67. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $74.21. 





New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $77.20. 
New York: Feed $51.43, meal $78.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal $77.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.02, meal $78.02 








Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $75.96 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $67. 
CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $49.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; $56.45. 
COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply scarce; $71@72, bulk. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply light; solvent $66. 

Ogden: Supply average; 41% $77@82. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $71, prompt; pellets 
$2 additional; cottonseed hulls $16@18. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower; supply fair; $79.50, Boston. 
Omaha: Demand poor; trend ecasy; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $65.10, bulk, de- 
livered Omaha. 

Wichita: Demand poor; supply sufficient; 
41% old process $72 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
81. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $70 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $70.60. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 


trend unchanged; $79 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply lim 


ited; trend steady; $74@75. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample 
$78. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent 44% $78, 41% $75 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup 
ply light; old process $68.50; new process 
$67.50 

Chicago: Increased interest at the de 


cline; trend lower; supply ample; hydraulic 
$62, solvent $61, Memphis basis 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply becoming lighter each day as mills 
complete crushes, solvent more scarce than 
old process; old process and solvent meal 
$61.50@62, sacked, Memphis. 

Seattle: Demand fair: trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $85, truck lots 41 expeller 
process. 

Memphis: Demand 
supply light; prime 41% 
ess $61.50; new process, 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply limited; 41% $69. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.0.b 
cars trucks New Orleans, Jacksonville 
Fila., Philadelphia. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
(POWDERED) 
Demand and trend 
1,500 ICU 11@12¢ 

warehouse 


slow; trend steady: 
protein, old proc- 
41% solvent $62. 

trend steady; sup- 


or 


or 


STEROL 


steady 


Cincinnati: 
le Ib.; 3,000 


supply ample 
ICU 18¢ Ib., 

New York: Demand and supply good 
trend steady: price per Ib. In 50- and 100 
Ib. bags. or 100-Ilb. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums: 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: 1.500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 
3,000 ICU 11% @12¢ Ib., tn ton lots. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
supply 
Ib., 15¢ 
17¢ Ib.; 
carload 





fair; 4 
Ib. in ton 
12,000,000 


28¢ Ib., 


Chicago: Demand good 
000,000 U.S.P. units per 
lots than ton lots 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 


DEFLUORINATED 
Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.o.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50, net ton, 
f.ob. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: 
minimum calcium 31%, 
34 maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50 
truck load $64.25, net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18 
13° phosphorus 
cinnati 


less 


PHOSPHATE 


Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
maximum calcium 


$81, sacked: 
f.o.b. Cin 


phosphorus 
$64.98, sacked, 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Chicago: food grade, 18.5% 
phorus, 20,9090 Ib. or more $83.25 
In 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago 
a} or Nashville, Tenn.; than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; 
or hoppers $3 net ton less 
bagged material. 
Bonnie, Fla.: 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 


phos 
net ton 
Heights 


Stock 


less 

or 
and 
bulk 
boxcars than 


Minimum phosphorus 


lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
eclum granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 


Minimum phosphorus 
fluorine .03% guaranteed 
$83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwallis; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply ample: $93.60. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $56, bulk, Boston. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $35. 


Trenton, Mich.: 
18% %, maximum 


sup- 


trend 





Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate I truck § 
Philadelphia: Demand 
$62, lights 
Louisville: 
supply good: Kentucky 
close down between mid June 
until September; bourbon 
dark $53 olubles $77 
Seattle: Demand good; 
supply limited; $67.50, truck 


DRIED BEET PULP 
Portland: Demand good; 
supply limited $59 


slow; supply light; 
trend weak 
distillers will 

and July 1 
light $52, 


Den 
most 


ind = dull; 


rains 


trend steady 


lots. 


trend higher; 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$6.50 cwt. 
Boston: 
5%¢ Ib. 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
San Francisco: 
good; $5.75 cwt 
Denver: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt 
Louisville: Demand dull; 
ply ample; 6@6%¢ Ib. 
Chicago: Demand very quiet; supply 
quate; trend steady; $5.50, f.0.b. plant 
Minneapolis: Demand and supply 


Demand steady; supply fair; 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
$6.15 cwt 
Demand 


steady; supply 


trend steady; sup- 
trend easy; sup- 


ade- 


fair; 
points 


Boston: Demand and 


No. 2 timothy $40@42. 
Portiand: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $34 
Louisville: Demand very 
supply excellent best grass pastures i 
years, old hay a drug No. 1 ocal hay 
any variety $23@24, No. 2 $2 os; straw 
$18@20, 
Seattle: 
ply good; 
$30, 


supply seasonal; 


supply ample 


dull; trend weak 


Demand fair; trend 
alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 
truck lots. 


steady 
green 


sul 
(new 
crop) 


HOMINY FEED 


Cincinnati: Demand poor 
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ent bone, 60% $86@88, f.0.b. 
r delivered Ft. Worth 
Buffalo: Demand fal: 


I 50 meat ac 


meat and 


trend 
rapes 


lower; 
$82.60 


sup 
bulk 
50 cked 

Denver ar 1 and 
sss 1 


steady 
truck 


trend 
igged 


sup 
lots 
bu ots 
Portland Der “low supply 
: nchange¢ 4 > & unit 
Loston " supply steady; $1.30 
t tein unit; conve 4 60 $77.50 
Wichita: Dem: oderate supply 
ent i $9 ant no 
offer 


ample 


euf 
que 
' no 


" ngs 
Los 


Boston: Demand 

$59.50 
Ogden: Supply : ree 
Ft. Worth: 
carlots, 50-lb. p 
Buffalo: Der 
ply adequate 
Denver: LD» 
supply amp! $4 
Ds 


trend steady; $5.50 cwt., producers 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; New 

supply light; $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants trend 

for regular and partially delactosed. St. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 

sup ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 


supply adequate; supply adequate; $48.50 
Orleans: Demat 
steady; $52.50@653 
Louis: Demand 
supply imple 
Buffalo: Den 
lower; supply good 
Boston: Demand f 
Louisville: Demar al re tead upply 
supply imple $50.5 New 
Chicage: Demand t slight mpr ‘ I le 
ment trend shar] I y a 
quate $44.50@45 . : I 
Kansas City: Deman uir: trend stead till ample 
adequate for le nd but not t 
$40@41 1} $3.60 to $4 1 


Angeles 
| _ suppl) 
| @2.10 a unit, bulk 
San Francisco: 
$1.90 a unit 
Louisville: Den 
' weak 
Demand 


50% 


$44 
Demand slow; of 
$61 

nd fair; trend steady; 
$60, joston 


good; trend 


p48 
ferings light 


and 
0d Ks ) } tor t very 
Chicago: 
adequate 
York Demanc« r 
od: 60% $876, & 
$86.50, sacked 
emand a t 
but rt 
0 me 


(HYDROLYZED) 
slow; trend un- 
$1.25 a unit of 


FEATHER MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 

protein 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
erate 85 to 87* protein 
trucks, north Texas plants. 
Boston: Demand light; supply scarce; 
$85 re ow 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady for sacks 
supply ample $100, bulk f.o.b. Georgia Memphis: Dx 
und Alabama producing mills to weaker; supply 
ow $48 Seattle ‘ nd good 
Seattle: Der n fair rer m ann ! t protein § 
0d $58 carlo ‘ 
MILLFEED 
Minneapolis Market t 
tte tone at midwee) 


lisappeared pr 


steady; 
New Orleans: trend 
supp limited; 
Los Angeles: Der 
supply tighter rY “8 7.30, 
San Francisco: Demand good 
fair; $52.50. 
Seattle: Dema roo trend 
ply mited $49. « 
Atlanta: Dx nd fair 
ply limited; $64.50 


DRIED BUTTERMILK . 
New Orleans: Demand f nd steady; FISH MEAL p 
ip] lequate: $12@ 50 New Orleans: Demand and supply light; 
Los Angeles: Demand le trend uwun- trend steady menhaden 60 $140@145 
¢ Ib scrap $135@139, f.o.b. Gulf 
$8.50 100-Ib Ogden: Supply : rage; 2.20 a 
f.o.b. Coast: 65% $172@174 
g00 trend steady: Buffalo: Demand fair 
supp limited trend steady 60 protein 
fair am bulk, $155 sacked 
Ft. Worth: 
y for immediate 
menhaden scrap 


and 
61 


steady; 
trend steady 

bulk 

supply 


mod 
f.o.b 


supply 
$100, 


firm; sup a8 
Kansas City: Der 
‘ lequate for demar 


$86 @ 87.60 


trend steady; sup 


LINSEED 


Demand 


Om, MEAI 
Boston nr 
$84 
ample Cincinnati: Dema: 
$150 supply adequate; nev 


unit, oduction 


supply esr 
menhaden 
San Francisco: Ds supply 

11%¢ ) i fair; limited offerings 
poor fishing weath 
$128, f.0.b. Gulf 


. Demar 


Omaha: Den 
ply tight 34 


Louisville: er ov trend ea unt 
ipply 1 
Chicago: |! ! f trend sat ly: sup I 
nly > we . ae $10.75 Denver: 
@11 cwt sweet ream, rlots $11@11.25 supply very tight; $2.45 a 
cwt f.o.b. West Coast 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate $160 
Los Angeles: Demand trend easier trend unchanged : . 
ts supply adequate; local production, 60% pro Philadelphia I t : ~ — ea7 
sup tein $2.35@2.40 a uni bulk trend ! nged ‘ § . . - 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample Ft. Worth: Demar T 
trend unchanged : unit nt exas 
Boston: Deman cautious suppl im prompt 
proved; $134, f.o.b. East New Orleans 
San Francisco: Demand good sunp! P trer 
tight; $2.15 a unit of protein. 
Louisville: Demand siow 
supply near $160, nominal 
Atlanta: ar nd fair trend strong Chicago: ind limited trend 
upply £00 $35 @40 1 $30@365, both to steady supply ample menhaden 
f.o.b. Florida producing mills carlots $129@130, scrap $125@126; eastert ‘ 
I al $133 ar $129; eastern white- tre 
fish meal $1390 14 scrap $126: Canadiaz $62.50@ Mint 
herring, meal, 7 protein $2.2 i rf quotat 


, 60 ; 

os old process (1 Kansas City 

steady Denver Demar ro nen ony p = 
ffering; no 

San Francisco 

le $83 


Portiand: Der 


‘ 
rts 
quate 


trend 
unit of 


l te irlots Demand good 


protein no 
fair; trend steady P 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 


trend 


' Wichita 
New Orleans: Demand fair steady: slow 


; . 10, f.0.t lorid po bran 
Buffalo: nd fair; trend st 1y mpared 
D te $ fo Florida points 
Los Angeles: Demar ind d steady 
ip t range | p $43, bull lemon 
ip $47. 2 


poe rt. Worth: | 


truck 
Coast points 


Boston: Demand fair uppl adequate; steady 
7.50, f.o.t rida 

San Francisco: Demand 
eal $54 


Los Angeles: Lx 
trend easy telr not bl 

Louisville 
we . 


and fair; 


supply ; . . . 
zero: red with previous 
easier , ite 
Gulf process $83.50, new 
hicago ! 
nd hart 


me n for inothe 
the week ending 
1 standard midd 

Wed 


Chicago 
' luring 
scrap n al 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
New Orleans: Demand {f trend un 
hanged ipply mple; $11 P12 cwt prote 
Philadelphia: | nd v¥; supply light Minneapolis: West « 
$12.50 cwt firm Gulf menhaden meal adequate ¢ nt 
Boston: 4 oat suD weaker; fair demand; 60% 1 3 ! 
Bes i} Minneapolis: 70 Minneapolis: 
West Coast ‘ nd tl ! 


. ’ 
Kansas City: 


mtinuation of a 
con- to we ' 


ast material 
tinues 
good; 

mea 

steady » dian herring 
iulf menhaden $150 
Seattle: nand fair trend 
good 2 3 a unit protein 
production). 
Demand and 
$130, f.0.b 


1 
a unit, 


trend - 
ap delivered 


Cincinnati: I 
ipply 

Los 
hangé 


t? 


Minneapolis 
firm 
truck 


lequa 4 
Angeles: Der | low rend un 
l Ipply 1 14¢ Ib. in less ply 
lan tor t 13 ton lots (Canadian 
Portland: Deman slow supp nple; Atlanta: 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib steady; 60% 
Ogden: Supply ‘ ‘ $15.1 100-1b 
drum 


Buffalo: 





Seaitle 
supply fair; trend ) 


Gulf ports 


loads 
MALT 
New Orleans: Le 
supply ate 
Cincinnati 
supp lequ 
Boston: ar 
$42.50 
poor supply ample; Chicago 
$15@18 . ttle etr 
per 


HAY 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate No. 1 timothy $24; No. 1 
fair; second cutting green alfalfa $31; mixed $27; 
wheat or oat straw $19 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light 
25 @ 26 


SPROUTS 


fair 


femel MIXER” 


GREENULES 


Demand firm; trend steady 

pply ple $10.65 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand and 
¢ Ib 

Louisville: 


supply 


trend easy; sup 
Wichita: Demand 
prairie $15, alfalfa 
tight Ogden: Si ily average; $1@1.25 
cwt $20 ton barn 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
practically nil for 
f ‘ trend un grass; supply suff 
$6.10 cwt. in car No. 1 alfalfa $36@3 \ 2 : 
prairie $26@28, No Johnson 
$6.90, 100-Ilb. bag. livered Texas common points 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply ade- Denver: Demand lower; trend 
juate carlots tandard $6; $6.25 ton lots ply ample; alfalfa, baled $24@25 
1 warehouse, Ft. Worth second cutting 
Portland: Demand slow Los Angeles: Good d« grades bags 
ipply ample $6.40 only; U.S. No. 1 5@37: U.S. No. 2 leafy st 
New Orleans: D« pply am $33@34: U.S. No. 2 green $29@31; U.S 
ple: trend steady; $5.50@ No. 2 $26@28. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


ONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Fort Worth Toledo 

Buffalo Columbus 
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a Ogden CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 
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net result has been a general lowering 
in asking prices. To add to the demoralized 
situation from a price standpoint, demand 
has dried up atill further with buyers 
showing only incidental interest even at 
the declines. Quotations: standard bran, 
sacked $35 and bulk $28.50@29; standard 
midds., sacked $36 and bulk $32; red dog 
sacked $41.60@42.50 and bulk $37.50@38.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; bran $43.50, middlings 
$44.50 
St. 





Demand moderate; supply am- 
sacked, bran $33 60734, 
bulk, bran $30@30.50, 
shorts $37.60@38, middlings $31.50@ 32. 
Omaha: Demand poor; trend easy; sup 
ply ample; sacked bran $29.50; sacked gray 


Louis: 
ple; trend steady; 
shorts $41@41.60; 


shorts $37 bulk standard midds. $29, all 
Omaha basis. 

Memphie: Demand fair; trend weak to 
steady; supply adequate to plentiful; wheat 
bran $36.30, sacked; gray shorts $43.80, 
sacked; standard midds. $34.20, bulk 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful; bran $48.50, middlings $49.50 

Buffalo: Millfeeds skidded lower on lack 
of demand Sacked items held up fairly 
well on country trade demand but bulk 
eased on lagging mixer business, There was 
some competition from the West, mostly 
on middiings. The sacked differential wid- 


ened out to $7 from $6.50. Bulk bran ended 
off $3.50 to $4.50, sacked was down $2.50 
Bulk middlings declined $4 to $4.50 and 
sacked was off $3. Bulk red dog was down 
$3 to $4 and sacked was off $2 to $3. Quo- 
tations May 27: sacked bran $38@38.50, 
bulk $30.50@32: sacked middiings %$40@ 
40.50, bulk $33@34; sacked red dog $42@ 
43, bulk $35@36.50. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
settied; supply fair; bran $47, 
midds, $49, red dog $60 
New York: Demand poor: trend lower; 
supply good: bran $46@47, standard midds. 
$48.50@49.50 
New Orleans: 
supply ample 
shorts $6151.75 
shorts $46.60@47.25 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply good prices off about $5@7:; bran 
$40. mixed feed $43, shorts $47, middlings 
$44.80 
Denver: 


trend un- 
standard 


trend steady; 
$48.25@49, 
$42.25 @43, 


Demand fair 
sacked, bran 
bulk, bran 


Demand fair; trend steady to 





COB ABSORBENT FEED BASE 
PELLETED LIVESTOCK RATIONS 


Makes firm pellets — university ap- 
proved will not damage pelieting 
equipment — hard woody particles 
removed. 
TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P. O. Box 186 Tipton, Indiana 
Phone or Telegraph: 
Federal 2.6942, Blwood, Indiana 








MIULLFEED @ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— ferry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 








SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future" 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 
one | Division 


P. O. Box 356 Konsas City, Mo. 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


if you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 











lower; supply ample; shorts $39.75, bran 
$32.25, mill run $36. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
points, carlots. 


supply limited 
to Utah and 


ample; $45, common transit 
Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $44. 
: Supply normal; 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
diings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend very 
weak; supply plentiful; standard mill run 
$42@43, bulk; red bran $42@43, bulk. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; milifeed $46, red bran $46. 

MINERAL FEED 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 


all-purpose with todine, 60-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $155. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $113 in 60-Ib. 
blocks; $103, granular, 60-Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $87, block $94; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$110; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral! 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend higher; $46. 


Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good: all-purpose with todine $74 
Sioux City: 560-Ib. mineral blocks 3.2% 


phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 @ach. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 


MOLASSES 
Demand slower as inven- 
tories are now full following the May tax 
deadlines; price continues at 12¢ gal., New 
Orleans, and $33.50 ton, delivered. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Minneapolis: 


supply ample; 11%¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12¢ gal., New Orleans. 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 12¢ gal., tank cars 
and trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $8 33. 
Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 12¢ gal., New Orleans; $29.52 
ton, New Orleans; $21.50 ton, f.0.b. West 
Coast. 

St. Louls: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 12¢ gal., New Orleans, 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

ply good: 16%¢ gal, f.o.b. Albany. 
Ft. Worth: Demand diminishing: supply 
sufficient; blackstrap 12%¢ gal. f.o.b. 
Houston; delivered Ft. Worth, truck $28.07 
ton, seller's market price on date of ship- 
ment. 

Boston: Demand fatr; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$21.50, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $21.50 bulk, f.ob. tank 
cars: $21.75 bulk, f.0.b. tank trucks. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 12¢ gal., tank car lots, f.o.b. 
Gulf ports. 

Seattle: 
ply good; 
lots or truck 

Memphis: 
supply ample; 


supply plentiful; 


Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
$21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car 
lots. 
Demand poor; trend steady; 
blackstrap 11% @12¢ gal., 
tank car, f.0.b. New Orleans and $26.02 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 

Atlanta: Demand practically nil: trend 
steady: supply good; citrus $18@22.60, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing mills. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend lower: $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kflo lots; freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Chicago: Demand has slight pick-up: 
trend steady to slightly higher: supply 
adequate; reground oat feed $19.50@20; 


fine ground feeding oatmeal $69@70; feed- 
ing rolled oats $78@79.50. 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged; fair de- 
mand; feeding rolled oats $81; feeding oat- 
meal $70; pulverized $45; crimped $59; 
reground oat feed $16. 


Portland: Demand good: trend higher; 


supply limited; rolled $66; ground $63, 
cleaned $65. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed: supply adequate; pulverized, local 
production $62. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fatr; 
pulverized white oats $53.59; Canadian oat 
feed $28.50: domestic oat feed $28.50. 

Boston: Demand steady: supply spottv: 
white pulverized $57; reground oat feed $28. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply light: 


oat milifeed $47.70; reground 5% protein 
$28.80. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steadv: 


supply adequate; pulverized white oats $50 
@52: rolled oats $83. 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend steady; 
supply good: reground $26.30: rolled $84.80; 


feeding $79.30; pulverized $53.30; crimped 
$69.30 
Memphis: Demand fair: trend steady to 


higher; supply scarce; 3%% protein, re- 
ground oat feed $24.75. 
Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $53, bulk, truck lots. 
OYSTER SHELL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate: $24.45. 
Boston: Demand slow; 
$26.02 In paner. 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; 
changed: supply ample; $14.80. 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $24.50@25. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: local $15, eastern $26 

Louisville: Demand and supply rood; 
trend steady; in 80-Ib. paper sacks $23.45; 
in 50-lb. paper sacks $23.70; in 25-lb. paper 
sacks $25.95. 

Portland: Demand good: 
trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, 
granite grita $28. shell flour $24. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; eastern $36, carlots. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Demand good; trend steady; 


supply steady; 


trend un- 


supply ample: 


sup- 


Atlanta: 


process $62.50, both f.0.b. Georgia and Ala- 
bama producing mills. 


PEAT MOSS 


Portiand: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $3 bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; no receipts; 
$3 bale, f.0.b. pier, nominal price. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply short; standard 7%¢ cu. ft. bales 
$3.85 @3.95. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale. 

Les Angeles: 
changed; supply ample; 
ft. bales $3.75. 

San Francisco: 
$3.65 bale. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 bale, truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-lb. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib, drums $1.35; 100-lb. drums $1.38; 
25-Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; supply 
adequate; 90% KI stabilized with calcium 
stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-Ib. cartons $1.30; 
100-Ib. cartons $1.32, 25-lb. cartons $1.45; 
freight paid to destination. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.90 a unit of protein. 
Ft. Worth: Demand and supply fair; 
55% protein $100, f.o.b. north Texas plants. 


supply ample; 


trend un- 
6.1 cu. 


Demand slower; 
Canadian, 


Demand and supply fair; 


Boston: Demand good; supply tight; $98, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $89, bulk, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing mills. 

RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 
3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid 
or paid to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $2.50, f.0.b. mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend weak- 
er; supply adequate; bran, California pro- 
duction, high fat content $51 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; bran $45, polished $49. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $43. 

SCREENINGS 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; ground, sacked 
$31.50, New York, lake and rail; unground, 
bulk $27, New York. 

Chicago: Demand poor; trend easier; 
supply fair: ground grain screenings, car- 


lots $32@32.50; Canadian $23.50. 


Minneapolis: Continued lack of supplies 
and a holding off of demand; very little 
domestic screenings available; Canadian 


bulk $17 and Canadian ground $26 on the 
spot market; lights $10@20, mediums $21 
@30, heavies $31@40; flaxseed screenings in 


good demand at $36; oil type flaxseed 
screenings $45, basis 15%. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply light; 
ground grain $28@30. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 


supply adequate; ground screenings $40. 
SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$20.40 @20.67. 

$25.31@ 25.45. 

$24.77 @24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23@25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@ 25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: 
Chicago: 


Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@ 24.27. 
SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; limited offer- 
ings; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 


$2.54@2.56, delivered Texas common points. 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply light; milo $2.70 cwt., bulk. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis: Interest only fair at price 
levels unchanged from those quoted just 
before the recent freight rate cut; 44% 
meal $47.50@48, bulk, Decatur, and $54 50 


for 50%. 

Chieago: The same sort of a trend that 
dominated milifeeds this past week was 
present in the concentrates with soybean 
oil meal well down from a week ago but 
losses there were only about half as severe 


as in the case of bran and shorts. The 
downward readjustment in railroad freight 
rates became effective May 26 on meal, 


which does not allow the drawing of any 
very definite conclusions as to the ulti- 
mate impact of these reductions on the 
actual demand for meal. In any event, 
call for soybean oil meal is anything but 
aggressive at the moment, with buyers 
showing only passing interest in the com- 
modity at the recent reduced price levels. 
Quotations: 44% protein, Decatur basis, un- 
restricted $52.50@53; eastern restricted $49 
@49.50; 50% protein, unrestricted $58 and 
eastern restricted $55.50@656. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady, 


although rather confused because of the 
changes in rail rates: supply ample; meal 
for Kansas City $50@51, bulk, Decatur; 
unrestricted $52. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
44% $49.50, 50% $56.50, both bulk, f.0.b. 
Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower: 


supply adequate; $53, bulk, Decatur. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weaker; 


supply ample; $74.90@75.40, bulk. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $49, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply average; $81@86. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply abundant: 44% $61. 

Ft. Worth: Demand improving; supply 
sufficient; carlots, southern origin 44%: 
June $69.20, July-September $70.80; 50% 


protein: June $78.60. July-September $79.10; 
truck lots: June $70@71. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $71. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $51, bulk, Decatur. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 





easy; sup- 
delivered 


Omaha: Demand poor; trend 
ply ample; 44% $57.10, bulk, 
Omaha. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


44% $67, 50% $75, f.0.b. Wichita. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 


ample; $78.40. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply good; $63.20, off $4.80. 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply good; no export demand; 60% pro- 
tein $95. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $80, cariots. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
44% $66.50. 


supply good; 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; prime 44% solvent $60, 


f.o.b. Memphis. 


TANKAGE 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% protein, carlots, in 100- 
Ib. bags $97.50. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate, but kill continues light so 
supplies are not over-abundant; 60% di- 


gester $82.50@85. 
St. Paul: Demand slightly stronger; sup- 
ply ample; trend a little stronger as 60% 


digester moved up $1 to $88@91. 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
increasing; 60% digester $91, Ft. Worth. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; $87.50. 


New Orleans: Demand siow; supply am- 


ple; trend steady; $104@107.50. 
Omaha: Demand siow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $95. 


Wichita: Demand moderate; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% $95. f.0.b. plant. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; 
supply good; 60% digester 
cinnati. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; 


trend steady; 
$87.50, Cin- 


limited offer- 


ings; 6%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 

any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.50; in 


25-Ib. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25-Ib 
drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freixht allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Chieago: Heavy production and 
demand have dropped price to $62, 
$8 from a week earlier. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; commercial grade $65. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $80@82. 


POULTRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


lack of 
a cut of 








son called in a broad group from 
the merchandising industry to put in- 
to action the efficient sales forces 
of the big marketing retails and oth- 
er trade groups. 

Committee Chairman Harold Coo- 
ley, persistent critic of Secretary 
Benson, denounced the decision in 
strong terms. This may appear to 
lay this ghost to rest at least in 
the House side, but in the Senate 
a sub-committee of the agriculture 
committee under chairmanship of 
Missouri Democrat Stuart Symington 
has been given broad investigatory 
powers over operations of Commod- 


| ity Credit Corp. Since the Missourian 


has previously shown interest in poul- 
try and shell egg problems, it may 
be anticipated that he will lose lit- 
tle time in exploring this situation. 





BROILER PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 





indicate that recently many distress 
chicks were sold at even lower prices 
—some as low as 3@4¢. 

“When chick prices decline to that 
level, the savings to broiler producers 
largely offset the current low levels 
of finished broiler prices,” USDA 
analysts declare. “As a result, the 
incentive for a producer to cut back 
is essentially wiped out.” 

At 3@4¢ the price of a chick does 
not cover the value of the egg from 
which it was hatched. This, as well as 
the level of broiler prices themselves, 
is a factor in the cutback in eggs set, 
compared with 1958 levels. Cuts were 
sharpest in Delmarva, Texas and Mis- 
souri. For the 22 principal states, May 
settings (to May 9) were 93% of last 
year. 


—~ 
-_ 


ALBERT LIPSEY DIES 
LA GRANGE, ILL.—Albert Lipsey, 
61, La Grange grain broker, died re- 
cently. He had been a member of the 














45% old process $55, new 


supply limited; 





supply ample; $65 @65.50. 


Chicago Board of Trade for 39 years. 





Pfizer Initiates 
Extension Award 


NEW YORK—A $1,000 award to 
an outstanding specialist in animal 
husbandry in U.S. or Canadian exten- 
sion work will be initiated this fall 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York. 

It will recognize the extension 
worker employed by a state, provin- 
cial or federal extension service in 
the U.S. or Canada who shows superi- 
or abilities in serving the livestock 
industry of his state or country. Ad- 
ministered by the American Society 
of Animal Production, it will be 
known as the American Society of 
Animal Production Extension Award. 

Presentation will be made at the 
society’s annual meeting in Novem- 
ber. 

In a joint statement, Dr. W. P. 
Garrigus, president of the American 
Society of Animal Production, and 
Hugh O. Dermody, assistant general 
manager of Pfizer’s agricultural divi- 
sion, said: “Extension specialists in 
animal husbandry are a key group of 
agriculturai workers. They are de- 
voted to the task of diminishing the 
gap between research findings in the 
field of animal husbandry and the 
adoption of important, new practices 
by the nation’s farmers. We have long 
shared the belief that recognition of 
their services was overdue. We hope 
that this award will in some measure 
compliment all extension workers in 
this field on the very important con- 
tributions they make to livestock 
agriculture.” 

Other annual Pfizer award pro- 
grams in extension work recognize 
outstanding 4-H boys and girls and 
home demonstration workers. An- 
other program, the Pfizer poultry ex- 
tension teaching award, administer- 
ed through the Poultry Science Assn., 
was started in 1958. 

Full information on this new exten- 
sion animal husbandman award can 
be obtained from Dr. H. H. Stonaker, 
secretary, American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


Attempt Made to 
Amend Foreign Aid 
Bill in House 


WASHINGTON — An attempt has 
been made to amend the foreign aid 
bill in the House. Rep. Laurence Cur- 
tis (R., Mass.) would require that all 
bulk commodity exports under Title 
2 of Public Law 480 would have to 
be made directly from CCC stocks to 
foreign governments. At the present 
time such wheat and cotton exports 
under use of International Coopera- 
tion Administration have been going 
to a limited number of nations such 
as Korea, Formosa and Far Eastern 
areas. However, the volume is conse- 
quential in the aggregate, and this 
surprise move to restore direct gov- 
ernment-to-government dealing re- 
opens an issue which had long been 
thought resolved. 

ICA officials view the situation as 
serious, noting that if this provision 
is to become a part of the foreign aid 
renewal law, it would be only a short 
and attractive step by Benson op- 
ponents in Congress to move to apply 
the same provisions to all economic 
aid shipments under Title 1 of Public 
Law 480 which are now being handled 
through private trade channels—a re- 
quirement which Congress has gen- 
erally ordered in its enactments on 
surplus disposal—also a condition 
which had not been strictly followed 
by previous administrations, and the 
export trade struggle succeeded pri- 
marily through the cooperation of 
ICA officials and an export trade 
team of Harold E. (Mike) Sanford 
and W. W. Hyde. 


AD MAN TAKES NEW JOB 

CHICAGO—AI Wolf, formerly with 
McCarty Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined Tobias, O’Neil & 
Gallay, Inc. 
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MOREA SALES MEETING—Sixteen representatives of U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co. and Feed Service Corp. remained at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in 
Chicago following the recent American Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 


to attend a joint Morea liquid feed sales meeting. Philip C. 


Anderson, presi- 


dent, Feed Service Corp., Crete, Neb., and Dr. H. J. Prebluda, manager, U.S.I. 
special product sales, New York, lead a discussion about dairy cow feeding 


programs in this photo. Left to right are Mr. 
Bill Roth, U.S.L., 


Kliewer, U.S.1., Louisville, Ky.; 


Hallowell, U.S.1., Chicago. 


Dr. Prebluda; Al 
and Jess 


Anderson; 
Los Angeles, 





Elevator Supervisors 
Given Safety Awards 


By Association 


CHICAGO—Thirty-six trophies 
have been awarded to superintend- 
ents of terminal grain elevators and 
processing plants throughout the con- 
tinent who had perfect records of 
safety during 1958. The awards were 
made at the recent Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents conven- 
tion in Portland, Ore. 

A total of 5,874,082 manhours 
worked was represented in the con- 
test. Those receiving the safety 
awards and the companies they rep- 
resent are: 


CLASS B (190,000-249,999 manhours): N 
L. Heuer, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis; 
Herman Kroloff, Advance Seed & Grain Co., 
Phoenix; Russell Johnson, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., Superior, Wis.; David 
F. Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Lenox Crawley, Central Soya 
Co., Indianapolis. 

CLASS C (60,000-99,999 manhours): Wa!l- 
ter Teppen, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Duluth; Lester Bailey, Central Soya Co., 
Chicago; William Connelly, Cargill, Inc., 
Portiand; Harvey Goodenough, the Quaker 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids; Arnold Norquist, 
Globe Elevator (F. H. Peavey & Co.), 8u- 
perior, Wis.; Louis Ziegler, Buffalo Electric 
Elevator (Cargill, Inc.), W. Seneca, N.Y.; 
Orrin Kinman, Cargill, Inc., Kansas City; 
Clarence L. Dold, Peavey Feed Mills, Min 
nea polis, and Claude Darbe, Simonds 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 

CLASS D (30,000-59,999 manhours): Frank 
Deebach, General Mills, Inc., Chicago; Victor 
Anderson, General Mills, Inc., Duluth: L 
A. Holman, Superior Elevator Co. (Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd.), Port Arthur, Ont.; 
Elmer Schultz, Central Soya Co., Marion, 
Ohio; John Brewer, Alabama Flour Millis, 
Decatur, Ala.; L. H Rhoades, Archer 
Daniels-Midland Co., Council Bluffs; Don 
Durfee, Lawrence Warehouse, Olean, N.Y.; 
Carroll Vermillion, Corn Products Co 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Herman Wilhelm, St 
Anthony Elevator (Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co.), Minneapolis, and J. D. Manning, Mar- 
quette Elevator (Louis Dreyfus & Co.), Min 
neapolis. 

CLASS E 
George Duncan, 
sas City; Glenn Faulkner, 
Co., Lawrenceburg, iInd.; Harold Boldt 
Saginaw Grain Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Emil 
Anderson, Norris Grain Co., Omaha; Roland 
Monarch Elevator (Van Dusen-Har 
rington Co.), Minneapolis: Kenneth Meck 
lem, Cargill, Inc., Portland; Glen Miller, 
Pioneer Elevator (Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co.), Minneapolis; C. Wallace Clark, An 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Springfield, Mo.; Donald 
Burke, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Omaha: 
Clyde Kiddle, Cargill, Inc., W. Sacramento 
Cal.; Axel Lee, Concrete Elevator (Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co.), Minneapolis, and 
Walfred Auguston, Crescent Elevator (Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co.), Minneapolis 


(Under 30,000 manhours): 
Standard Milling Co., Kan 
the Quaker Oats 


Rosen, 
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Simonsen Announces 


New Leasing Program 


QUIMBY, IOWA—Simonsen Manu- 
facturing Co., Quimby, has announced 
a new financing and leasing program 
available to feed and fertilizer deal- 
ers. 

Under the program, the full line of 
Simonsen equipment, including feed 
delivery bodies and fertilizer spread- 
ing equipment, is available on a lease 
arrangement. 

Various programs are available to 
give dealers a wide choice of units, 
officials said. 


Cal. Poultry Co-op 
Acquires New Mill 


HAYWARD, CAL. — The Hayward 
Poultry Producers Assn., with mills 
in Hayward, Morgan Hill and Liver 

| more, has —“~ a new mill at 
Ripon in the San Joaquin Valley 
L. J. Hartenfeld, 
| of the association, said ownership of 
| the den Dulk warehouses and mill at 
Ripon will become effective June 15 
The Ripon facilities will be used to 
serve poultry and dairy farms in the 
Modesto, Ripon and Manteca areas, 
| he said. The den Dulk firm has been 
in operation for more than 20 years 
and its present plant is less than 10 
years old. 

Arie den Dulk, Jr., presently oper- 
ating the mill, will continue as man- 
ager in the San Joaquin Valley. 

In 1958, the feed volume of the 

| association, a cooperative feed and 

farm supply organization, exceeded 
| $3% million. The association has its 
| own financing organization, which as- 
| sisted producers to the extent of $1 
| million in 1958, officials said. 


general manage! 
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Hales & Hunter Names 


Sales Representatives 


| 

| CHICAGO—D. B. Kinkaid, general 
sales manager, Hales & Hunter Co., 
| Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of seven sales representatives 
| They are: J. Everett Ament, Spring- 
field, Mo.; Harold Shelburne, Paris, 
Ky.; Shelby Brammer, Monticello, 
Ky.; Hoyt L. Thornburg, Candor, 
| N.C.; Tom H. Duncan, Russellville, 
Ala.; W. Gene Darnell, Albertville, 
Ala., and Paul D. Dilgard, Griffin, 
Ga. 
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$5,000 Gift Opens 
Drive for Straube 
Scholarship House 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A gift 
of $5,000 has been received from Wal- 
Products Co., Inc., At- 
lantic, Iowa, to donate a room of the 
new Oscar Straube Memorial Scholar- 
ship House at Kansas State Univer- 
Manhattan, as a permanent 


Grove 


Under a plan being promoted by a 
committee headed by 
North, president, Nutrena 
Mills, and Dean McNeal, vice presi- 
dent, the Pillsbury Co., industry firms 
are providing gifts to donate rooms 


James 


| of the new scholarship house as per- 


manent scholarships for qualified stu- 


| dents in feed technology and animal 


The gift from Walnut Grove 
Inc., maker of “4x4” 
feeds, was the initial contribution in 
the campaign. 

According to Kenneth M. Heywood, 
director of endowment and develop- 
ment for Kansas State University, 
there will be a plaque in each room 
or a plate on each door, proclaiming 
the donors of the individual rooms. 


sciences 


Was Fraternity House 
Plans for an Oscar Straube Memo- 
rial Scholarship House crystallized 
early this year when the Kansas State 
Endowment Assn. arranged to pur- 
the Kappa Sigma fraternity 
house for this purpose. A substantial 
contribution has been made by the 
Straube family. And many firms 
ire expected to join in supporting the 
scholarship house, which not only will 
be a memorial to Straube’s memory, 
but a memorial as well to other out- 

standing feed industry leaders 


chase 


‘It is in a spirit of warm apprecia- 
tion and enthusiastic support of your 
fine school and your new Straube 
Memorial Scholarship House program 
that we take great pleasure in de- 
livering to you our check in the 
amount of $5,000 with which we wish 
to sponsor the living room of the 
scholarship house,” wrote E. A. Kel 
loway, president, Walnut Grove Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. “We know the scholar- 
ship house will be a most successful 
and rewarding activity for the men 
who will derive its benefits and for 
your university.” 

Walnut Grove 
employs six individuals 
graduated from Kansas State Univer 
sity. Dr. John D. Shoeman, class of 
1928, is director of veterinary re- 
search for the firm; James R. Keat- 
ing, 1957, is supervisor of production 
and maintenance purchasing; Thomas 
J. Hoover, 1958, is director of produc- 
tion; James A. Mulder, 1958, is plant 
manager at Independence, Iowa, and 
Donald D. Postlethwaite, 1958, is 
plant manager at Atlantic, Iowa. Ross 
E. Schallehn, who will graduate May 
31, will join the firm as assistant plant 
the West Liberty, Iowa, 


Products Co., Inc., 
who were 


manager at 
plant 








-NOW... Load or Unload Bulk Feed.. 
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% SEMI-TRAILER UNIT (above) 

@ Power take-off or gasoline engine op- 
erated. 

@ Minimum breakage of pellets. 

@ All hydraulic unit with all controls on 
rear corner of box. 

@ Pamce engineered swivelling and re- 


406 BROADWAY KEOTA, 





with the PAMCO Bulk-Bag 
Unit for Semi- Trailers 


for complete information write: 
PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. COMPANY 
IOWA 


OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Portiand, Ore.; Englewood, 
Colo.; Mooresville, ind.; Jefferson, Ga.; Bridgeville, Del.; Litchfield, Minn.; Tulsa, Okla. 


*% BULK-BAG BOX 


versing discharge auger mokes lf pos 
sible to lood without detochi auger. 
@ Swivelli dischorge auger raised and 
lowered hydraulically. 
@ Eoch compartment con be unlooded 
individually. Conversion units con be 
mounted on your grain box. 


PHONE: 
Mina.; 


ME 63071 
East Grond Forks, 
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; Total 22 areas work over to the committee, Mr. | which cooperatives that take the feed 
Ware Gaene aye La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959 1958 | Baumgartner commented, “I think | will help to finance construction of 
March 2! ... 3,822 494 2,350 356 257 1,165 36,187 29,291 i ; i i i iz 2 mill wi B= 
March 26 . 3,761 505 = 2,475 336 256 1'213 36583 30/134 | Chain stores are getting a little tired | the mill. Size of the mill will be de 
April 4 3.708 = 3.508 a3 258 1207 36.801 31'793 | themselves of using eggs for loss | termined by the estimates of need by 
April 11 ’ 280 «=s-1,245 «36,316 = 33, 156 > el nal ieian 
April 18 3,265 485 2.600 326 27917336139 33,291 | leaders. . . . Low prices are not help- | the various cooperatives. — 
April 3 MAAS cose 3.867 aoe 2.627 aie 30 1,198 35,992 3,667 | ing the industry or helping to move Howard A. Cowden, president and 
ay 2... ' / 7 609 33,930 ” . e 
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ay ‘ e 4 1,091 34,187 35,504 From Mr. Street the group learne operative, descripec é S as 
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Smith-Douglass Name 
Adopted for Coronet 


NORFOLK, VA.—The Smith-Dou- 
glass Co., Norfolk, Va., has an- 
nounced that various division identi- 
ties will be discontinued, effective 
Aug. 1. The Smith-Douglass corpor- 
ate name will be used for all product 
manufacturing divisions, 

Product names, including Coronet 
Defluorinated Phosphate and Coron- 
et Granular Dikal, will be retained. 
The Coronet manufacturing division 
will become a portion of the chemi- 
cal division of the parent Smith- 
Douglass Co. 

In making the announcement, R. S 


Poultry Products 
Booster Day Held 


NEW YORK—The newest in poul- 


fact that 29 of the 50 states are de- | 


ficit egg producers. 
Mr. Street said, “The egg producer 
is going to have to learn to promote 


| his own product. Rightly, no one else 


try products and related items were | 


displayed at the recent 11th annual 
Poultry Products Booster Day in New 
York. 

More than 400 press representatives 
attended the affair, which was spon- 
sored by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation, Northeast 
Poultry Producers Council, and Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc. 

Some 42 poultry industry and rel- 
ated-food firms exhibited products. 
Theme for the event was “Plain and 


should be responsible for it.”’ 

He urged Minnesota’s egg pro- 
ducers to make more money available 
for promotion. “If you're spending 
only $2,500 a year to promote a $100 


million industry, you have a long way | 


to go. Most industries spend much 
more.” 

Mr. Carlson said Minnesota was not 
really contributing to the nation’s egg 
surplus. He noted that the state’s 
March production of eggs was the 
lowest it had been since 1942. In con- 
trast, he mentioned Georgia as a state 
which not long ago was importing 
eggs but it now is an exporting state. 


tegration in agriculture in their own 
interests. 

“The question is whether farmers 
are going to control their own pro- 
duction and marketing operations or 
be controlled,” he said. 


tte 
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Cattle Feeding Increase 
Seen in Colorado; Plan 


New Packing Plant 


GREELEY, COLO.— To meet the 
demands of a 53% growth in popu- 
lation of the Far West, an increase in 
cattle feeding in northern Colorado 
from 600,000 head per year to 1% 
million is expected by 1970. A new 
market for slaughter cattle will be 
the proposed Greeley Capitol Pack- 





| ing, Inc., meat processing plant. 


? » ith. vlace _ sei. = , 
ya ooo bagel oe Fancy.” It bee the opinion of Joe Patrice, The cattle feeding prediction was 
; ificati é i j j iviti Joe Patrice & Sons, Sleepy Eye, poul- de by Kenneth Montfort, Mont- 

specifications or manufacturing fa- A highlight of the activities was try processing firm, that there was = _* A er < I - ( 7 T 
» or ee sts, Inc., Greeley, at a 


cilities were being changed. Individu- 


the presentation of the Golden Egg 


“too much capital” invested in mass 


recent T-Bone Club meeting here. 


al divisions, of which Coronet was | award by the Food Field Reporter to : f “ i 
sion awe and “something Me : : : , 
one, will in the future be identified | the Starlac division of the Borden Co. uae ees ; He said yo ag 3 1S on agree 
only as the Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. | for the third consecutive year. Run- : : . eee to increase throughout the US., but 
He also entered into the discussion northern Colorado feeding will in- 


Ralph E. Parmenter 
Dies After Long Illness 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—Ralph E. 
Parmenter, prominent eastern feed 
man, died recently at his home in 
Pembroke, N.H., after a long illness. 

Mr. Parmenter one of the 





ners-up for the award were the Amer- 
ican Mushroom Institute and Mush- 
room Canners League, National Pret- 
zel Bakers Institute, Buitoni Foods 
Corp., and the Angostura-Wupperman 
Corp. 

PENB'’s display, not eligible for the 
award, featured a baker’s dozen of 
new, “Kitchen-Tested” recipes from 
home economics department. 


the thought that direction was needed 
rather than a “hodgepodge of organ- 
izations.” 

Laton Henderson, 
formula feeds division, 


vice president, 
Doughboy 


| Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis., 


noted that he learned on a recent trip 
overseas that 80% of all feeds sold in 
the Netherlands were of a commercial 


formula. He was told that producers | 


crease “much more proportionately 
than in the rest of the country.” 
Mr. Montfort based his prediction 
of increased feedlot activity in north- 
ern Colorado on population growth 
and on the switch to grain or feed- 
ing crops from basic crops such as 
pinto beans, potatoes and wheat. 
More cattle will be needed, he said 


was its : 

+ mga a of _e nero Among the most popular were pickled | there fed uniform feeds to produce (Ao =m Hey every et ao 
Mills at Manchester, and was for sti > di % : : sle g plant, nich, ally, 
drumsticks, smoked egg dip and tur- | uniform quality eggs. will have a cattle kill capacity of 


more than 20 years before that man- 


key pizza. Other favorites included 


Commenting on the pleas that have 


near 75 head an hour and a maximum 


ager of Merrimack Farmers Ex- | turkey cocktail squares and pickled er 
e ; ares é OV ment for hel , : - 
change, Inc., in New Hampshire | ’ . P been made to the g — ©’P | lamb kill capacity of 300-350 head 
5°, Pee 2 7» ., | BBS. in poultry and egg over-production 
He retired in 1954 from Unity - ee” , an hour. 
9f ) problems, he said, “The right to suc- One phase of the proposed $2 mil 


Grist Mills, where he had been execu- 
tive vice president and nutritionist 
for 10 years—since its founding. 





Hay Shortage Expected 
BURLINGTON, VT.—Vermont 


ceed carries along with it the right to 
fail.” 
Facilities Out of Date 


lion packing plant operation is to be 
the production of poultry feeds. Prin- 
cipals in this sidelight are Kenneth 


He entered the feed business in ee ; 
1920, when he was employed as man- | ™4Y suffer a first hay crop loss of It was an observation of Mr. Martin | and Warren Montfort and Dave and 
ager of the newly-formed Merrimack | UP. t© 25% this year, due to severe that too many farmers have not kept | Meyer Averch, owners of Capitol 
Farmers Exchange. He later became | “Winter kill” and an unusually dry | their egg-producing facilities in step | packing. 
general manager, and two years be- | SPring, it has been reported here by | with the times, even though in other Mr. Montfort noted that capacity 

y Winston A. Way, Vermont extension | phases of their operation they use | for cattle slaughter in the Denver 


organization was 
Merri- 


fore leaving the 
milling division manager at 


service agronomist. 
The combination of circumstances 


the latest methods and equipment. 
He said it was time that promo- 


area will have increased from the 
Jan. 1 total of approximately 13.500 


mack’s Bow Mill, the building of Bs , - 
which he had supervised. has hit the first crop of grasses and | tional efforts were put behind dis- | head per week to about 20500 head 
Mr. Parmenter had served New | legumes in most areas of the state, he | Seminating proper information about | per week by the middle of next 
Hampshire Potato Growers Assn. as | Said. Pasturage already may be short | ©88S as a food. Egg yolk cholesterol is | year. He said feedlots in nerthern 
secretary from 1914 to 1920, and | and the shortage may become worse | M°t as harmful as the public has been | Colorado will need to produce an 
: , | led to believe. “We need to convince | additional 350.000 fed cattle per year 


served as president of the Rocking- 
ham County Farm Bureau during 
1918 and 1919. He was trustee of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank, and 
a director of the Concord National 
Bank. 


if the dry weather continues. “Farm- 
ers who normally break even on hay,” 
Mr. Way declared, “should be pre- 
pared to buy this year, and are ad- 
vised to locate a supply as early as 
possible.” 


-— 





the American public that eggs are 
good food,” he said. 

Hugo Hillstrom, Cokato, broiler 
producer and representative of the 
Farm Engineering Co., Minneapolis, 
commented, “The agricultural engi- 


to fully supply slaughtering firms in 
Denver. 


<i 
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Smith-Douglass Reports 
Higher Sales, Profits 





Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Pear] ——— : 
- Datiehen 4 a ' neering field may have more to offer 
Read Parmenter, and a son, Read t flici : : , : 
Parmenter, both 6f Peuieecie.. fun Transferred Overseas 0 efficient and quality production NORFOLK, VA — Smith-Douglass 
than any of you may be aware of.’ Co., Inc., Norfolk, fertilizer and 


eral services were held May 26 at 
Pembroke Congregational Church. 


in 


Feed fraoar? Methods 





EXETER, N.H.—Richard I. Stark, 
vice president in charge of overseas 
operations for Nichols, Inc., Exeter 
poultry breeding firm, has _ been 
transferred to Cuxhaven, West Ger- 


He said most of the equipment 
available is reliable and adequate, but 
“there’s an awful lot of junk in the 
poultry industry . and some of 
the cheap stuff should be shaken out.” 


chemical manufacturing firm which 
includes dicalcium and defluorinated 
phosphate among its products, hs an- 
nounced net sales of $35.364.539 for 
the nine months ended April 30, as 
compared to $29,796,452 for the same 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Tech- | many, it has been announced. Mr. Gene Sutton, Midland Cooperatives, 
niques used in analysis of livestock | Stark will be the company’s resident | Inc., Minneapolis, advised that any | period last year. Net income in- 
and poultry feeds will be explained | manager of Nichols-Lohmann, head- group formed should have as its | creased from $1,246,773 in 1958 to 


as part of an open house June 9 of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station analytical chemistry 
laboratories. 





quarters for Nichols’ breeding, hatch- 
ery and distribution operations in the 
non-sterling area of Europe, the an- 
nouncement said. 





major purpose the production of 
quality eggs. “It’s essentially a ques- 
tion of good management and quality 
control,” he said. 





$2,341,936 for the current year. 
Earnings per common share for the 

nine months were $2.36, compared to 

$1.24 for the same period last year. 
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couraged as egg and broiler prices 
continue to scrape along at unprofita- 
ble levels. 

On-the-farm prices for large white 
eggs in the western New York area 
were quoted at 24@29¢ doz. Broilers 
in the East were little changed at 
15@17¢ lb. 

Egg mashes accounted for virtually 
all of the sales tonnage. Chick and 
starter feeds were moved in moderate 
volume and turkey feeds are coming 
along. 

All grain softened during the week. 
Corn was down 1 to 1%¢ and oats, 
barley and feed wheat were off’ 2¢. 

Soybean oil meal, 44% and 50%, 
dropped $2 to $2.50. Linseed oil meal 
held up fairly well with a decline of 
$1. Gluten meal slumped $3. 

Fish meal continued to weaken and 
dropped $3. Meat scraps declined an- 
other $2.50. 

Hominy weakened and slumped 
$3.50 to $4. Brewers’ grains were 
down $1.50 to $4 but distillers’ grains 
held steady. Gluten feed fell $5 and 
alfalfa meal moved $3 lower. 

Millfeeds slumped on lack of de- 
mand. Bran demand is becoming pro- 
gressively weaker and midds. have 
been shaken by poor return for end 
products. Red dog continued in the 
doldrums. 

Running time of formula feed man 
ufacturers averaged out at 28 to 30 
hours last week. 


Central States 


Commercial mixed feed manufac- 
turers report some further letdown 
in their volume of sales from that of 
a few weeks ago but, at the same 
time, say that even at the reduction 
the aggregate is still running ahead 
of the same time a year ago. 

Weather has never been better for 
the production of lush pasture, and 
in addition to this, buyers have been 
showing increasing reluctance to en- 
ter the market at the recent reduced 
asking prices. 

Very sharp price slashes in the con- 
stituent feeds such as millfeeds and 
the high protein concentrates natural- 
ly have been reflected in correspond- 
ing lowering in price tags on the com- 
mercial mixed commodity. The latter 
in turn seems to have brought about 
the customary backing-away on the 
part of potential buyers, who in 
doing, are following the cl: pat- 
tern which seems to dictate religious 
following of advances and conversely 
calls for steering away just as re- 
ligiously from price reductions. 


so 


assic 


Mountain States 


The consensus of formula feed rep- 
resentatives in this area is that sales 
volume the past week was about the 
same as the previous week. However, 
it is slightly higher than the same 
time a year ago. 

Getting the most demand this week 
were drylot cattle feeds and dairy 
feeds. The sales for these feeds have 
been about the same as a week be- 
fore. 

It is the feeling among dealers that 
most feeds are being purchased for 
immediate sale as there is no buildup 
of inventory at the present time prior 
to harvest time. 


South Central 


Business in formula feeds was fair- 
ly good the past week. For most 
plants, the pace was a little slower 
than that of the month before, but 
demand often peaks in April and tap- 
ers off a little in May for mills in 
this area. Running time held up very 
well, and the majority of the plants 
operated full shifts for five days. In 
one instance a Saturday run was re- 
ported. 

Demand was principally for hog 
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R. L. “Stub” Quimby 
Eugene, Oregon 
Pacific & Mountain States— 
W. Canada, Diamond 3-6616 











R. L. “Cotton” Boswell 
Greensboro, Georgia 
Southeastern States 

Greensboro 2092 





Ralph Humphrey 
Exeter Office 
Quebec — Ontario 
PResident 2-3711 
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Harry G. Marcotte 
Exeter Office 
Texas—Louisiana 
N. Eng., PResident 2-3711 








W. H. “Bill” Lamson 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Delmarva, Mid-south, Ind. 

EMpire 6-6957 





Walter F. Wood 
Exeter Office 
Midwest 
PResident 2-3711 


If we haven’t convinced you 


. .. because if we as salesmen had 
clearly explained to you the newly 
proven as well as the already 
established dollar advantages in 


We’re Embarrassed! 


Nichols 108s, you certainly would 
be using them as the backbone of 
your program at this time. 


Your Future Could Easily Depend on 
These Results: 


Processors can realize 4 to 1% 
greater yield from broilers with 
Nichols 108 mothers. 


Feeders and Growers can get more 
weight and better feed conversion 
under commercial conditions with 
108-mothered broilers (as proven 
by thousands upon thousands of 


birds in commercial split-house tests, 
and other tests). 


Hatcherymen and flockowners 

know from experience the greater 
number of hatching eggs per bird, 
lower costs per dozen of hatching 
eggs—and that famous economic ad- 


vantage of 7% higher hatchability. 


We can prove these points to you if you will give 
us a chance. Call any one of us — today. 





Sneorporated 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


Leo H. Estabrook 
Exeter Office 
Sales Manager 
PResident 2-3711 





